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ROME AND ITALY, FROM 1815 TO 1850.* 


E- the mind of the youth just bud- 
ding into manhood—in the mind 
of the man of middle age, who has 
read, reflected, travelled—in the 
mind and memory of the old and 
the outworn, the name and the fame 
of Italy excite, by turns, sentiments 
of wonder, of pity, of regret, and of 
admiration. When one reflects on 
the ever-glorious past, one must re- 
member, that in civilization, in arts, 
in literature, and in arms, Italy was 
one of the oldest and most mature 
of European countries. Her ruins 
of forums, of temples, and magnifi- 
cent and classic structures of every 
kind, attest her tastefulness, her 
wealth, and her power; while the 
remains of her poets, her historians, 
and her orators, not merely in the 
Roman, but in medieval times, prove 
that she has been twice nearly the 
mistress, and certainly twice the 
instructress and teacher of all civi- 
lized states. Once the centre and 
the queen of nations, Italy is now 
only remarkable for the remains of 
her former magnificence and power. 
But yet, midst the wrecks of reli- 
gions, of systems, of governments, 
and of dynasties, there are hundreds 
and thousands of gifted men, who 
have ever looked to a possible rege- 
neration of their country—who have 
ever believed in an approaching re- 
demption, which has never yet come 
to pass. These men may be uncal- 
culating, enthusiastic, and over san- 


* The Roman State, from 1815 to 1850. By Luigi Carlo Farini. 


guine, but at all events they have 
looked with feelings of reverence 
and regret to the past, and with 
feelings of hopefulness to the future 
of their country; and these senti- 
ments, indicating ideas of home, 
of freedom, of patriotism, of the 
worship of, and the aspiration for, 
glory and greatness long departed, 
are at least evidence of impatient 
and restless struggles, of throes 
worthy of manly hearts and inde- 
pendent natures. For a long while— 
indeed, from the days of Charles V. 
to the end of the last century—Italy, 
if not dead, remained in a state of 
assive endurance— in a state of 
ong trance, resembling the sleep of 
death ; but when the French of the 
days of the young conqueror, Napo- 
leon, gave her a standard and a 
sword, the Italians awakened from 
their lethargy,—they followed the 
standard bravely, and used the sword 
like men. Deceived by the voice 
of the enchanter with whom they 
fought and conquered, they found 
themselves, when the fabric of his 
power fell to pieces, cut up and 
parcelled into fragments, in defiance 
of political and geographical rela- 
tions,—disposed of, without being 
consulted, as so much living stock, 
amidst the nations of the earth. 
Such an arrangement, though it 
might endure for a time, was sure 
in the end to be fruitful in hatreds, 
in discontents, and rebellions,—in 
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conspiracies, seditions, and secret 
confederations. Deceived by the 
French, deceived by the Austrians, 
bartered by Europe, weary, dejected, 
and hopeless, the Italians for years 
supinely lay down and es, mange ; 
but the lethargy was not of long en- 
durance, for, in 1820 and 1821, 
insurrection prevailed in more than 
one kingdom of the peninsula— 
insurrection which required foreign 
aid to put it down. Again, in 
1830-31-32, there were open mani- 
festations of discontent, which in- 
duced foreign interference and oc- 
cupation, setting the diplomacy of 
Europe at work, and the tongues 
and pens of her orators and publicists 
in motion. The troubles of Ro- 
magna, the occupation of Ancona, 
the perturbations in the Two Sicilies, 
will occur to every mind. These 
were stifled and put down— put 
down chiefly by foreign aid; thus 
roving to the Italians that they 
d nothing beyond the Alps but 
enemies. It is true, our minister at 
Florence protested—uttered much 
good advice — proclaimed man 
sound principles in his correspond- 
ence with German, French, and 
Italian statesmen; but his wise 
words slept in the ears of foolish 
churchmen, and again was Italy rele- 
ated to the system that prevailed 
om 1815 and 1816. The country 
now became despondent, lethargic, 
and apathetic; but occasionally a 
national voice was heard abroad and 
at home, crying aloud, ‘Italians, 
think on what you were, and think 
on what you are! Think of the 
heroes, the poets, the orators, the law- 
givers, your country has produced, 
and reflect whether you ought now 
to be the slaves of masqueracers and 
monks! Are you now to be singers, 
fiddlers, scene-daubers, and cavatina 
composers merely, and not men and 
a nation as of old?’ These bitter and 
sleepless thoughts produced iruit, 
after many years. There was no 
Parliament, there was no Press, 
there was no open intercommunion in 
ublic, but Italians, rendered serious 
S oppression and sullen by disap- 


peneens, confederated and com- 
yined, affiliated themselves in secret 
societies, and spread their organiza- 


tion over the whole peninsula, and 
out of it into every land to which 
their countrymen were exiled. The 
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result was, that almost every thinking 
and feeling man became at once a 
conspirator and politician, for both 
characters were identified. Did the 
presets of Milan, of Rome, of 

aples, of Florence, of Parma, of 
Modena, or even of Sardinia, take 
account of this? No; instead of 
observing the signs of the times and 
appreciating the wants of the 
country,—instead of directing their 
care to these outward symptoms of 
inward disease, and prescribing the 
fit constitutional medicines, they had 
recourse to caustic, the knife, and 
blood-letting, and the consequence 
was, a sanguinary, though not useless 
struggle, in which Italy was for the 
moment defeated. We say for the 
moment, for the seeds of a consti- 
tutional system are happily, because, 
we trust, securely and permanently, 
sown in Sardinia, whence they must 
spread and bear fruit to every portion 
of the peninsula. In this great ex- 
periment England is directly and 
indirectly interested. It must always 
be the desire of every man in this 
country pretending to the name of 
statesman, that Italy should be well 
governed. Without such a condi- 
tion of things, there can be neither 
—_ nor security in Europe; for 

rance and Austria are sure to 
espouse the cause either of one party 
or the other, either of the governing 
or the governed. Hence struggles 
for superiority and dominion by two 
leading powers, to which England 
cannot be indifferent. The interestsof 
her commerce, the repose of Europe, 
the balance of power, the desire 
that no one first-rate power should 
aggrandize itself at the expense of 
any second, third rate, or poor and 
puny state. It was considerations 
of this kind, doubtless, and partly, 
also,-the accident of his having been 
n the country during the past year, 
tha’ induced Mr. Gladstone to pay 
attention to Italian politics and 
history. We are not sorry that it 
has turned out so; for apart from the 
consideration that Mr.Gladstone had 
bestowed no more atiention on 
foreign affairs than the late Sir 
Robert Peel, owing partly to his 
having given attention to other 
things, partly to an untravelled 
youth, there can be no doubt that 
is handling of the subject has 
directed public attention to the 
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Italian question in an extraordinary 
degree, and caused men to 
reflect on the course of recent events 
in Rome, and, since the publication 
of his letters to Lord Aberdeen, 
on the conduct of the King and 
government of Naples. The first 
contribution of Mr. Gladstone to the 
general question was in the humble 
guise of translator. Towards the 
close of the past year, a young 
Italian, of considerable attainments, 
of moderate opinions, by name 
Luigi Carlo Farini, published a 
history of the Roman State from 
1815 to 1850. The author is a 
subject of the _ Born at Russi, 
in the province of Ravenna, in 1812, 
he was bred to the medical pro- 
fession, was twice in exile under 
Gregory XVI., and returned to his 
country under the amnesty of July, 
1846. In March, 1848, he became 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, sat in the 
Council of Deputies, and retired 
from political office when Mamiani 
was minister. In October, he was 
appointed Director of the Board of 

ealth, but was ejected by the 
Triumvirate of the Republic. He re- 
samed his post on the entry of the 
French, but was again dismissed 
by the Triumvirate of Cardinals. 
Furini now holds an appointment 
uader the government of Sardinia, 
and the first fruit of his leisure 
has been the publication, in three 
volumes, of this work, comprising 
thirty-five years of the history of the 
Roman State,--that is to say, from 
1815 to 1850. Two only of the 
volumes have appeared in an 
English dress, translated by Mr. 
Gladstone; but the Right Hon. 
geutleman promises the third very 
speedily. 

Beginning with the period of the 
Restorations in Europe, Farini re- 
peats the observation with which 
we commenced our remarks, that no 
sooner had the potentates of Europe 
gained their point in awakening and 
stirring up the spirit of nationality 
which overthrew Napoleon, than 
they turned their minds and arms 
against their own subjects. It is, 
therefore true, as he remarks, that 
the powers, far from constructing on 
the basis of nationality in their 
respective countries a genuine and 
natural equilibrium, on the con- 


Italy in 1815. 
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, restored the old, the arti- 
ficial, the forced, and the parasitical ; 
they settled that the people were a 
property, and nations a patrimony, 
to be distributed and bargained with, 
according to the inclination and for 
the convenience of the great. The 
restorers of 1815 were, therefore, 
guilty of injustice to the nations; 
their work was inauspicious, as 
the terrible events of 1848 proved, 
and as possibly may still more be 
proved before 1860. 

To Lialy, the powers assembled at 
Vienna were not generous. Royal 
and Constitutional France showed 
no kindlier spirit to Italy than Re- 

ublican France at Campo Formio. 

rance did not resist the extension 
of the Austrian sway in 1815; and 
Lombardy, the whole Venetian ter- 
ritory, with some places and for- 
tresses of the Papal States, fell 
under the yoke of the double-headed 


eagle. 

“When the Austrian power had 
been thusstrengthened andextended, 
there did not remain a vestige of 
Italian policy in Italy, not even of 
that turbulent, but profound and 
vigorous policy through which Italian 
municipalities had grown great, and 
had given to the world men, not only 
distinguished, but unique. The 
commonalities, as M. Farini says, 
were in servitude ; the states were 
fiefs ; the sovereigns were Austrian 

refects; any spirit that then showed 
itself appeared, strange enough, to 
proceed from the court of Rome, 
which made complaint of the abstrac- 
tion of its territory beyond the Po, 
and of the occupation of its fortresses 
at Ferrara and Comacchio. The 
Roman court outwardly acquiesced, 
as is its wont, in this arrangement, 
but it did not forget or surrender its 
claimthroughlengthof time. Nullum 
tempus occurrit ecclesia has always 
been its maxim. 

Pius VIL., as Signor Farini truly 
says, brought back with him from 
exile an ample stock of personal 
influence, a the court of Rome 
enjoyed a rare and marvellous occa- 
sior to turn it to account, and esta- 
blish a good and popular govern- 
ment. In the Roman people there 
was great acuteness of mind, a gene- 
rous nature, a longing for repose, 
a love of civil equality, and an 
anxiety enhanced by military rule 
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for honourable freedom. The pon- 
tiff was a man of just and moderate 
character, and his minister, Gonsalvi, 
a person of good sense, fine temper, 
considerable experience of affairs, 
knowledge of mankind, and appre- 
ciation of the age in which he lived. 
But though pontiff and minister had 
both been schooled in adversity, and 
knew its uses well, yet the minister 
and pontiff were over-mastered by 
the hot-headed and fanatical clerical 
party, and these individuals, as M. 

‘arini states, did and said the 
strangest and maddest things in the 
world. Itcould hardly be expected, 
in 1815, that churchmen should be 
altogether excluded from power in 
the States of the Pope, but nothing 
could be more unfortunate than that 
the extremeand bigoted ecclesiastical 
party should return to power. What 
could be more unfortunate, for ex- 
ample, than that such a man as 
Rivarola, a hot competitor for the 
palm inmedizvalmeans of procedure, 
should be sent as commissary to the 
provinces? This man disturbed 


everything, and marred everything. 
Gonsalvi, on his return to at has 
London, Paris, and Vienna, endea- 


voured, as secretary of state, to stem 
the current of medieval bigotry and 
slavish routine, but with incomplete 
success. 

In some parts of the Italian penin- 
sula, administrative and civil insti- 
tutions had already been in part re- 
formed before the French Revolu- 
tion. In Lombardy, at Naples, and 
in Tuscany, the excess of encroach- 
ment by the church upon the 
state had been retrenched, nor did 
the sovereigns, when restored, think 
of destroying all that which they 
themselves or their fathers had 
effected. But at Rome, though 
there was talk and promise of civil 
and criminal codes, there came none 
of these things. There were pro- 
clamations of cardinals and papal 
bulls, but instruction was impeded 
and crippled ; the censorship existed 
in full force ; commerce and industry 
were discouraged by legal under- 
meddling; and all the men who had 
distinguished themselves in the time 
of the French occupation were sus- 
pected and held in disesteem. Gon- 
salvi felt the evil of this, and tried 
to check it. That sagacious and 
temperate minister was well aware, 
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that though, when society was in its 
infancy and education pa 
ecclesiastics might fill civil offices 
with distinction and advantage, in 
1815, the time was gone by for 
such a retention of public employ- 
ments by mere privilege of caste. 
But the voice of the secretary was 
vox clamans in deserto, and it re- 
mained usheeded. In the first mo- 
ments of its restoration, the court of 
Rome had an opportunity to resume 
the leadership of Italy, but did not 
appreciate her own destinies, those 
oF the edom, or of the nation. 
Rome ae not, indeed, use great 
severity against those who sided 
with Murat, but she allowed Austria 
to prosecute the poets and men of 
letters who had innocently favoured 
the French occupation. According to 
the authority of Farini, who has had 
access to the best sources of informa- 
tion, Stefanini, an Austrian com- 
missary, hunted for them throughthe 
Papal provinces, and some of them 
endiewont great hardships. It was 
at this period that Pellegrino Rossi, 
whom M. Farini calls ‘ the ornament 
of the forum and university of Bo- 
logna,’ saved himself by going into 
exile. As we shall have an oppor- 
tunity, in a subsequent portion of 
this article, when speaking of the 
melancholy death of this man, we will 
not stop here to take exception to the 
words, ‘ ornament of the university 
and forum,’ further than to say, that 
Rossi was in no other way remark- 
able as an ornament of the univer- 
sity and forum, than as having ob- 
tained the degree of Doctor of Laws 
at the early age of nineteen, and of 
Professor of Civil Lawat the Lyceum, 
and Criminal Law at the University, 
at a period when he was not more 
than twenty. These honours appear 
extraordinary to one imbued with 
English notions, but in Italy such 
precocious success is by no means 
uncommon. 

The Pope did not confine himself 
merely to an apathetic acquiescence 
in the policy of Austria. He con- 
demned and smote the sect of Car- 
bonari, who were spreading in the 
States of the Church, and as a coun- 
terpoise allowed the establishment 
of the sect of Sanfedists. The pro- 
fessed object of the Sanfedists was 
to defend the Catholic religion, and 
the privileges and jurisdiction of the 
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Court of Rome, with the temporal 
dominion and the ae of 
the papacy, as well from the plots 
of the innovators as from the aggres- 
sions of the Empire. It thus reached 
all the points to which the hierar- 
chical offshoots of the church so 
marvellously spread. It was, of 
course, retrogressive, aiming at an 
absolute theocracy. It was, or 
seemed to be, national, by opposing 
the influence of the Empire. It 
may be supposed that there were 
among the Sanfedists many well- 
disposed, and many devout and 
religious men; but there were 
also many dangerous fanatics, many 
knaves, many impostors, and, Farini 
says, many ‘scoundrels,’ who made 
use of the influence of the society 
for their personal advantage. As it 
ew older, Sanfedism grew worse. 
The Sanfedists could not brook that 
the Carbonari should be allowed to 
live unmolested and unpunished ; 
and in 1817 the former gained this 
point, that the government began 
to condemn the latter to heavy 
unishments, the cause or pretext 
oe a — , of which Mace- 
rata was said to [ the centre and 
the seat. Some were sentenced to 
death, but the penalty was com- 
muted for that of perpetual impri- 
sonment, a favour which awakened 
no gratitude, because the trials had 
been in secret, and the sentence had 

appeared vindictive. 
Yo idea is more opposed to the 


idea of a government, or to a system 
of order or liberty, than a state of 
things like this. Sects formed in 
aid of the ruling powers, as Farini 
well remarks, drag the government 


into injustice. ey attack the 
moral principle of authority, and 
render it so hateful, that men do not 
consider it as a guardian and arbi- 
tress, but as an enemy. 

In reference to the condition of 
Lower Italy, the judicious author 
whom Mr. Gladstone has taken in 
hand makes a very just remark. It 
is, that conspiracy must remain a 
second nature so long as govern- 
ments discountenance publicity and 
parliaments. 

On the revolutions of 1820 and 
1821—in Spain, at Naples, and at 
Piedmont—Farini does not much 
remark. But he observes, that 


though the Carbonari of the Ponti- 


fical States became about this period 
intoxicated with hope, united in 
plots, and grew audacious, yet that 
they did not second the movement 
of Upper or of Lower Italy, and 
made no attempt at change. Not 
so the Sanfedists. They grew more 
unquiet and boisterous; and so 
vehement was in these men the rage 
of party, that some priests vented 
it even from the pulpit, and assas- 
sins were seen going the round of 
the towns to intimidate those citizens 
who were reputed liberal. The con- 
sequence was an aggravation of civil 
feuds. The seeds of lasting hatred 
were sown, and blood was shed. 
The result of the congresses of 
Troppau and Laybach was—an 
Austrian intervention in the king- 
dom of Naples. The Imperial troops 
afterwards entered the States of the 
Church. The Sanfedists received 
them with open arms and festivi- 
ties ; so that not merely the opposite 
sect of Carbonari, but every patriotic 
and right-thinking spirit was indig- 
nant. The Sanfedists, however, 
went on in their bigoted and retro- 
grade course, and acquired for them- 
selves a hateful name and character, 
not only as an association hostile to 
social progress and to free institu- 
tions, Pat as a faction friendly to 
the Austrian. The temper of the 
sect became extreme, and was gene- 
rally opposed to that of Gonsalvi, 
more especially in reference to 
foreign invasion. This is not hear- 
say, or mere vague report; for 
Farini states that he has had man 
of the Cardinal’s private and confi- 
dential letters under his view, in 
which the Secretary openly declared 
his mind; and in one among the 
rest, addressed to the Cardinal San- 
severino, a Neapolitan subject of 
the king’s party, who had been con- 
tulating himself on the Austrian 
intervention, he wrote in reply, that 
the remedy was perhaps worse than 
the disease. In this Gonsalvi. was 
rfectly right; for when Austria 
assumed the position of patron 
and champion of 2 all the absolute 
sovereigns of Italy, not only did she 
aim at cowing and scourging the 
spirit of liberty and independence 
in the provinces subject to her sway, 
but she got into her own hands the 
whole matter of political inquisi- 
tions throughout Italy, and incited 
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the Italian governments to severity, 
and the anti-liberal sects to ven- 
geance. The Pontifical government 
was at this season in a condition to 
proceed with leniency, and yet not 
to be exposed to any charge of weak- 
ness; but whether overborne by 
Austria, or driven on by Sanfedism, 
the Court of Rome entered upon a 
system of political inquisitions and 
condemnations. 
Two of the legates shielded their 
ee from infliction; these were 
pina of Bologna, a judicious and 
moderate person, and Arezza, Legate 
of Ferrara. Rusconi, Bishop of 
Imola, however, was both incapable 
and superstitious. Sanseverino, a 
man prone to excess, governed the 
province of Forli, where numerous 
arrests and more banishments took 
place. Nor did the vicious system 
stop here: some inhabitants of Ro- 
magna, accused of complicity with 
Gonfalonieri and other distinguished 
Lombards, were condemned to the 
martyrdom of the Spielberg. This 
was a fatal error of the ecclesiastical 
overnment, for the liberals con- 
ounded in their hatred the foreign 
and the feeble ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, which appeared to be his tool. 
Some of the exiles from the 
Pontifical States found a refuge in 
Tuscany, where the Grand Duke’s 
overnment was then distinguished 
y a temperance and moderation 
which it since renounced, to 
follow in the wake of reactionary 
measures. The Roman exiles in 
their proscription painted the Papal 
ag in the blackest colours, 
When unhappy and suffering, the 
victims of cruelty and injustice will 
always overcharge a picture. But it 
was undoubtedly true, notwithstand- 
ing the good intentions and amiable 
character of Gonsalvi, that there was 
in Rome, under Pius VII., no care 
for the cultivation of the people, no 
anxiety for public prosperity. Rome 
was, indeed, a city of corruption, of 
exemptions and privileges. The 
clergy were, according to the rather 
artial Farini, a compound of 
ools and knaves; the laity were 
steeped in slavery; the treasury was 
plundered by gangs of tax-farmers 
and spies, and the business of 
government consisted in prying 
into the secrets of, and punishing the 
liberals. In the midst of this state 
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of things, Pius VII. died, on the 
20th of August, 1823. His death 
was hastened by a fall, (though this 
is not stated either by M. Farini or 
his translator,) by which he fractured 
his thigh, on the 6th of Juy 
previously. He had, however, at- 
tained the ripe old age of eighty-one, 
and had been Sovereign Pontiff for 
twenty-three years, five months, and 
six days. 

Gonsalvi soon after followed his 
master and sovereign to the tomb, 
and by his will directed (we are sur- 
— not to find this fact mentioned 

y either Farini or Mr. Gladstone) 
that his private jewels should be 
sold to erect a monument to his 
benefactor, a monument which was 
subsequently executed by Thor- 
waldsen. 

In September, 1823, Annbalile 
della Genga was elected Pope under 
the name of Leo XII. This man 
had previously filled several public 
employments. Pius VI. had made 
him his private secretary, and in- 
vested him with the prelature ; then 
consecrated him Bishop of Tyre, 
and sent him as Nuncio to Lucerne 
andtoCologne. Pius VII. despatched 
him in 1805 to the diet of Ratisbon, 
to receive the complaints of the 
church of Germany against the 
Protestant sovereigns, and in 1808 
to Paris, for the business depending 
between the Holy See and the 
Emperor Napoleon. After the re- 
moval of this pontiff, Della Genga 
proceeded to the parish of Monticelli, 
in the diocese of Fabriano, and there 
remained till 1814, exerting himself 
to destroy ans recent, and to 
restore everything old. In 1815, 
he came to Paris to present to 
Louis XVIII. the congratulatory 
letters of the Pope, who made him 
cardinal in the following year. 
When he entered the conclave, he 
was in his sixty-fourth year, and so 
infirm, that on his friends giving 
him to understand they were de- 
sirous to raise him to the popedom, 
he replied, ‘Don’t think of me, for 
you would elect a corpse.’ 

He was, however, elected, (as he 
had been in 1821, by a congress of 
Roman ladies, with whom, in his 
youth, from his handsome person, 
cS had been a great favourite,) and 


he soon — his confident and 


self-assured spirit to every depart- 
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ment of the civil government. A 
life of labour and excitement revived 
his strength. He resolved to change 
the policy of the state, and to brin 
it back to the ancient rules an 
customs. The authority of the 
Congregation of Cardinals was 
restored, and many ancient practices 
and methods of the Roman court 
were re-established. He gave counte- 
nance to every kind of religious con- 
gregation and confraternity. He 
directed that education should be 
brought entirely under the ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy ; he determined to 
have all the institutions of charity 
and beneficence administered and 
overned by the clergy; he con- 
ed and enlarged the clerical 
exemptions, privileges, and juris- 
dictions; he took away from the 
Jews the right to hold real property, 
binding them to sell what they pos- 
sessed within a fixed period; he 
introduced many offensive practices 
and barbarous customs of the 
middle ages in reference to the 
Israelites; he caused them to be 
shut up in Ghetti with walls and 
gates, and he put them in charge 
of the Holy Office. 

Many honourable Jew merchants 
emigrated to Lombardy, Trieste, and 
Tuscany. He dissolved the board 
which superintended vaccination. 
He gave unlimited power to appoint 
majorats and entails. He abolished 
the Collegiate Courts which admi- 
nistered justice, and instead of them 
instituted pretorships, or courts of a 
single judge. He made the muni- 
cipalities dependent on the govern- 
ment, made stringent game and 
fishery laws, enjoined the use of the 
Latin language in forensic speaking 
and writing, and in the universities. 
He employed the notorious Cardinal 
Palotta, —, gre all “— of 
excesses, and the sangui iva- 
rola, who on the Sins of Anau, 
1825, sentenced 508 individuals. Of 
the 508, 30 were noble, 106 landed 
proprietors or traders, 2 priests, 74 

ublic functionaries, 38 military men, 

2 doctors, advocates, engineers, or 
men of letters; the rest artisans. 
The sentence was grounded upon the 
simple presumption of belonging to 
the liberal sects, and it was pro- 
nounced by the Cardinal a latere 
without any sort of guarantee, 
whether of defence or of publicity, 
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and without any other rule than the 
mere will of a Cardinal sitting as 


judge. 

The Pope and his minions did not 
omit to apply their will and mind to 
other cares. The vast landed pos- 
sessions in the Marches, called the 
appanage, which Beauharnois when 

iceroy of Italy had received by 
way of provision, and which his 
heirs had kept, were an eyesore to 
the clerical party. The a de- 
spatched te Munich a Count Troni, 
that he might devise some mode of 
resumption or composition, so that 
all vestiges of the fortune of Napo- 
leon’s family might disappear; but 
this was in vain. When Nicholas 
of Russia mounted the Imperial 
throne in November, 1825, the 
Pope sent Bernetti, governor of 
Rome (to whom he afterwards gave 
the purple in October, 1826), to St. 
Petersburgh, to congratulate him. 
The Cardinal, who was a keen, clear- 
headed man, was named Secretary 
of State in 1827. As a public official 
servant, he dogged and hunted down 
the enemies of the throne and the 
altar, as the liberals were called, 
but not in such a way as to promote 
the aggrandizement of the imperial 
fortunes at the expense of the church. 
Under Bernetti's administration, 
nevertheless, some good and useful 
acts were done. Endeavours were 
made to set the hospitals and chari- 
table institutions in order, some 

ublic works were completed, the 

Gabien was diminished, and the 
public debt was established on an 
adequate basis. 

Thesewere benefits which might 
have gained for the papal autho- 
rity gratitude and love, if accom- 
panied by institutions and civil- 
izing laws. But the ue could 
not appreciate the small amount of 
on the Government was effecting, 

ecause everything was carried on 
for the advantage of a caste and a 
clique. Tuscany was then well go- 
verned, and the Romans were made 
to feel the stroke of these evils the 
more, as the Grand Duke at that 

eriod, and for some years after, 
followed the path that his father 
and godfather had trod before him. 
In fact, the practice of clothing in- 
quisitors with the long robe, and 
judges with the cowl,—the mixing 
up religion with politics, and eccle- 
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siastics with police officers,—the 
placing the throne upon the altar, 
rendered the government and the 
clerical party odious to persons of 
education—to the youth and to the 
laity in general, who revolted at the 
domination of the clergy. 

In the midst of circumstances 
which kept alive the disposition to 
conspire, Leo XII. died, at the 
beginning of 1829, and bequeathed 
to his successor much more of dis- 
content among the laity, and resent- 
ment among the liberals, than he 
himself had inherited from his pre- 
decessor. Leo XII. was tall of 
stature, and was, in his youth, of 
handsome, and even commanding 
presence. His manners were polite 
and affable; and he was a great 
favourite among the fair sex. On 
thisaccount his reputation of sanctity 
somewhat suffered, for there were 
not wanting those who imputed to 
him many gallantries. He reigned 
but five years, four months, and 
thirteen days. 

On the 3lst March, 1829, Castig- 
lioni di Cingali succeeded Leo XILI., 
under the name of Pius VIII. He 
was then sixty-eight years old; and 
of his life and political opinions little 
was known. He spent his 
career in the duties of the priesthood, 
and had a reputation for piety and 
devotion, with some propensity to 
superstition. 

e was well «isposed to the 
Sanfedists, and vigilant against the 
Carbonari, to a greater degree than 
seemed befitting the pastoral cha- 
racter. He named for Secretary of 
State Cardinal Albani,, more a 
courtier than a churchman, and 
who was then called by the society 
of Rome the dancer of the Sacred 
College. Albani was devoted heart 
and soul to Austria; and before he 
entered on office, used to make a 
boast that he was the friend and 
confidant of Metternich. The reign 
of Pius VIII. was short; it lasted 
but twenty months, for he died on 
20th November, 1830; and his pon- 
tificate was remarkable for its en- 
tire subserviency to the court of 
Vienna. Cesena still preserves a 


painful recollection of political inqui- 
sitions, while Romagna remembers 
the augmented power of Sanfedism, 
which governed in the Pope’s name. 

The French Revolution of 1830 
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greatly raised the spirits of the libe- 
rals in the Papal States. The Italian 
liberals made much of the promises 
of France, as she gave it to be un- 
derstood that she would everywhere 
promote respect to the a of 
non-intervention. They plotted 
with a hardihood they never before 
evinced. They held correspondence 
with the French, and with the 
Italian refugees in Paris; but yet 
there was no well grounded scheme, 
no well defined conception, no true 
or comprehensive idea of nationality. 

At the time when the cardinals 
were collected in the conclave in 
February, for the election of a Pope, 
there were plots, not only in the 

rovinces, but also in the capital. 
Napoleon and Louis Buonaparte, 
sons of the former king of Holland, 
were among the conspirators ; some 
official men, and some students from 
the provinces, but few Romans, and 
these not of mark, likelihood, or 
character. The pclice got scent of 
these seditious practices, arrested 
a few, and warned others. It was 
possibly this disturbance that moved 
the cardinals to cut short all delay, 
and to raise on the 2nd February, 
1831, to the pontifical throne 
Cardinal Mauro Capellari, of Bel- 
luno, formerly a Carmelite monk, 
and General of the order. 

Capellari was a man of the church 
and the cloister. The reputation of 
scholarship—more especially in the 
Eastern tongues—and the character 
which he obtained as a profound 
theologian and a priest of pure life, 
caused the accession of the new 
Pontiff to be hailed with joy. But 
it was soon seen that a mere ca- 
nonist and theologian, however dis- 
tinguished, was not the species of 
temporal sovereign that Rome 
needed in 1831. 

The agitation produced by the 
French Revolution extended itself 
to the States of the Church, where 
troubles, the result of just dis- 
contentand dissatisfaction, broke out 
in the early days of Gregory XVI. 
Instead of appeasing his people by 
administrative and organic reiorms, 
the new Pope, yielding to the fatal 
advice of Bernetti and Albani, called 
in an Austrian army. This pro- 
duced a counter-move on the part 
of the French, which resulted in the 
expedition sent to occupy Ancona, 
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in 1832. When the feeble move- 
ments in Central Italy had been 
brought to an end by the interven- 
tion of Austria, the representatives 
of the European powers who were 
interested in preventing new com- 
motions in the Pontifical States, and 
in obviating any cause of war, 
became desirous to recommend 
modifications, in the way of reforms, 
to the court of Rome. On the 10th 
of May they presented a memo- 
randum, recommending, amon 
other things, that the laity should 
be generally admitted to adminis- 
trative and judicial functions—that 
municipalities elected by the people 
should be nieotet a helier 
management of the finances and 
public debt should be resolved 
upon, &c. But even these small re- 
commendations to reform were not 
attended to by the Pontifical govern- 
ment; for on the 5th of July was 
published a motu proprio, respecting 
municipalities, which, instead of the 
concessions proposed in the memo- 
randum, decreed that the original 
nomination of the municipal coun- 
cillors should belong to the 
government. Nothing, moreover, 
was to be discussed in the muni- 
cipal councils without a previous 
oo by the government of the 
subjects and order of the debate. 
Thus Rome, ever wilful, or, as par- 
tisans of the system would say, 
ever infallible, followed her own 
bent, and not the wishes of the 
European powers. 

In the middle of July, the Impe- 
rial troops retired from the lega- 
tions. The English and French 
ministries now employed themselves, 
with much — and prudence, 
in trying to bring the Roman court 
to concessions ; but the clerical party 
advised the court not to yield 
an inch. Sanfedism began to 
threaten; and the Pope was busy 
in Switzerland with measures for 
taking two regiments into his pay. 
In October, indeed, some judicial 
reforms were promulgated, but no- 
thing solid was done. Seeing this, 
our minister in Tuscany withdrew 
from the conferences which had 
been opened, foretelling that, with- 
out the substantial reforms recom- 
mended in the memorandum, neither 
the troops the Pope already pos- 
sessed, nor the Swiss regiments he 
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was hiring, would suffice to keep 
the provinces in their allegiance, or 
to prevent new commotions and new 
attempts at revolution. It is not 
our purpose here to go over the 
events that passed in Romagna. 
We may, however, say, that Cardi- 
nal Albani, nominated commissioner 
extraordinary of the four legations, 
commenced his administration with 
acts of great severity,—published 
an edict against secret societies, 
which was an exaggeration of the 
famous proclamation of Rivarola,— 
meee a forced loan,—dissolved 

ies of magistrates and municipal 
councils, and took arms from every 
citizen, and offices and empl@yments 
from many. The municipal councils 
nominated towards the end of 1831 
were dissolved; those who made 
efforts to resist their dissolution 
were imprisoned. No person who 
was in bad odour as a liberal could 
keep an office, whether under go- 
vernment or municipal, or could ob- 
tain one if he asked for it, or could 
represent either municipality or pro- 
vince. Thus the government con- 
tinued its malversations and repres- 
sions, and Sanfedism its bullying; 
and the liberals set to work with 
French conspiracies. 

It was at this time that Guiseppe 
Mazzini, who, in 1831, put forth 
a publication dedicated to Charles 
Albert, urging him to undertake the 
liberation of his country from the 
stranger, and who had subsequently 
become suspected of conspiring, and 
was obliged to go into exile, con- 
ceived the idea of making a foreign 
country the centre of his opera- 
tions on Italy. He erected a new 
clandestine association, intended not 
only to absorb and to recast 
the sects formerly existing, but 
to extend them, bind them to one 
another at home, and to himself 
as their head abroad. To this new 
sect he gave the name of Giovine 
Jtalia, as if in token of a new creed 
and new objects. He shut out of it 
every man that was more than forty 
years old. The society was a mixture 
of Germanism and of Christianity, 
of Romanism, and mysticism. The 
emigrants and exiles of 1831 and 
1832 enrolled themselves in the 
Giovine Italia. 'Those who, belong- 
ing to the Pontifical States, obtained 
leave to return home, became pro- 
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pagators of the institution, and found 
abundant materials for proselytism 
in the province of Romagna. At 
the beginning of 1834, Mazzini con- 
sidered that he was in a condition 
to give effect to his designs. He 
had gathered in Switzerland about 
a thousandrefugees, Italian, German, 
and Polish. These, commanded by 
Romarino, marched to Anncey, but 
were dispersed by a troop of cara- 
bineers and some _ custom-house 
officers. Such was the result of the 
efforts of 1834. 

The errors of the Pontifical go- 
vernment, and the increased hatred 
of its subjects towards it, enabled 
Austria to get up a faction in her 
name in the legations. From a re- 
mote date, Austria wished to extend 
her sway in the four legations, and 
now, as the best means of achieving 
her ends, her official servants mur- 
mured against clerical government, 
and drew comparisons, to the ex- 
treme disadvantage of Rome, with 
the government of Lombardy. Soon 


the court of Vienna succeeded in 
removing Bernetti from office, and 
in placing Lambruschini, a Genoese, 
formerly a friar, and General of the 


Barnabites, in his place. Lambrus- 
chini was a man of irreproachable 
character, who had all the qualities 
of the cloister, except humility and 

entleness. He encouraged both 
the spirit and the men of the church 
and convent. Imperious and proud, 
he sought to bear sole sway in the 
court and in the government. His 
administration was anything but 
popular ; and during the years 1837- 
38-39, during which he and Mattei 
were pursuing their schemes of reac- 
tion and obscurantism, Young Italy 
was making progress. In Rome, in- 
deed, the conspirators were few, nor 
were they very numerous in the sur- 
rounding provinces, or in Umbria; but 
in the Marches and in Romagna they 
were - — of the greatest — 
agreed to take a , supposing that 
succours should ane ihe suc- 
cess should attend a revolutionary 
attempt at Naples. In Bologna 
there existed a small band of the sec- 
taries of Mazzini, who would not con- 
form to the plans of the rest, but fol- 
lowed the orders they received from 
Malta and from London. Their 
intention was, if the Neapolitan 
rising should be postponed or fail, to 
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rise at all hazards, and thus they 
hoped to drag with them the hesi- 
tating and uncertain, by meagp. | 
upon them all the suspicions an 
ersecutions of the government. In 
Sosin. however, there was no move- 
ment; but in Bologna a kind of 
guerilla movement commenced with 
the Papal carabineers, into which it 
is not necessary to enter. Mura- 
tori, a young hysician, who was at 
the head of this movement, being 
hotly pursued, slipped through the 
hands of the Pope’s Swiss cara- 
bineers and the revenue force, and 
passing from one mountain to an- 
other, with abundance of daring and 
skill, traversed Tuscany, and betook 
himself to France. Cardinal Spinola 
set a price upon the head, not only 
of Muratori and of the rest who had 
taken arms, but of their accomplices, 
actual or supposed, some of whom 
were residing quietly in their own 
houses, and were youths of most 
noble origin—such as Tanara, Mel- - 
lara, and Zambeccari. About this 
time there arrived, with a little 
money, some Italian officers from 
Spain. They were headed by one 
Ribotti. He conducted about two 
hundred men out of Bologna by 
night. Having armed them as he 
best could, he surprised and dis- 
armed the feeble garrisons that he 
found along the Via Emilia, and 
marched them towards Imola, where 
he had agents and a correspondence. 
In the neighbourhood of Imola, he 
very nearly got into his hands Car- 
dinal Amat, the legate; Falconieri, 
archbishop of Ravenna ; and Mastai, 
bishop of Imola, and now Pope, 
under the title of Pius IX. Being, 
however, warned in time, they gained 
Imola in safety; the gates were 
closed, and the Papal troops manned 
the walls. Ribotti’s men then dis- 
banded; some were taken the same 
day, and others shortly after ; others 
again, got across the Apennines. 
Ribotti prosecuted his journey in 
Romagna, promised, and tried new 
attempts, but unsuccessfully. 

The efforts of Mazzini, though 
hitherto unsuccessful, raised him in 
the estimation of nearly all the 
Italian emigrants, and of great num- 
bers of his countrymen at home. 
The personal persecution which he 
had undergone hallowed his name 
in the hearts of his countrymen. He 
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became the soul and guiding spirit 
of the revolutionary party, and of 
allits secrets, councils, and intrigues. 
Thus, in 1844, he organized, on the 
banks of the Thames, the unfor- 
tunate expedition of Calabria, in 
which the brothers Bandiera lost 
their lives, displaying so rash but so 
heroical a courage. Phe great lever, 
however, of Mazzini, was the retro- 
— spirit of the governments of 

taly, and especially of the Pope. 
All the expectations which were at 
first conceived of Gregory XVI. 
now vanished: he had become the 
slave and tool of the Jesuits. To 
them he gave the supreme direction 
of public instruction—a stretch of 
authority which had not been at- 
tempted in the pontificate of either 
Leo XII. or of Pius VIII. The 
narrowest spirit of the Soutane go- 
verned every act of the pontiff. He 
addressed exhortations, framed on 
the plan of the most bigoted model 
of the middle ages, to the clergy, 
recommending them to see that their 
flocks should to the letter acquit 
themselves of their religious duties. 
Monks of every kind became the 
objects of the pontiff’s solicitude. 
No attentions were too marked for 
these lazy confraternities, and the 
treasures of the state were spent in 
repairing their convents. From 
these circumstances, it was easy to 
see that Capellari was not ¢he man 
of his age or time, but the Pope of 
an epoch long passed away, never 
to return. The papacy was now 
environed by domestic and foreign 
difficulties. Disaffection reigned in 
every quarter of the states of the 
church ; and the holy see was further 
embroiled in a quarrel with the 
Spanish and Portuguese, and also 
with the Prussian government, in 
reference to the affairs of Cologne 
and Posen, the question of mixed 
marriages, and the conduct of the 
Bishops Droste de Vischering and 
Dunin. Differences had also arisen 
with Russia, in consequence of the 
return into the Greek church of 
three millions of united Greeks, 
weaned from the Roman-catholic 
faith by means which the Russian 
government is too prone to employ 
unscrupulously. In the discussion 
of these knotty external questions, 
the pontiff had recourse to argu- 
ments more suited to the thirteenth 
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and fourteenth than to the nine- 
teenth century. In every state 
paper emanating from his chancery, 
in every act of his life, he showed a 
profound aversion for all modern 
notions, for all improvements, coming 
or to come. In all his allocutions 
there was a theologic, a dogmatic, 
and a controversial tone. He was 
the high priest of 1300 or 1400, who 
had been born just five centuries 
too late. A proof of this is afforded 
by his conduct in 1837. With a 
view to prevent the ravages of the 
cholera, he ordered, in that year, a 
public exposition of the relics of the 
apostles St. Peter and St. Paul; and 
two years later—i.e., in 1839-—he 
afforded Europe the spectacle of a 
new canonization. Not content with 
these extravagances, he directed 
prayers to be offered up for the 
church of Spain, in consequence of 
what he called the anarchy and con- 
fusion into which the country had 
fallen—in other words, the progress 
of constitutional doctrines. Thé 
only commendable act of the pon- 
tiff's life we can reca! was almost the 
last pone of it, wherein, on the 
occasion of the visit of the Emperor 
Nicholas to Rome, he profited by the 
occasion to utter to the Czar words 
full of nobleness, touching the per- 
secutions the Polish Roman-catholics 
had endured. On the Ist of July, 
1846, Gregory XVI. breathed his 
last. His death produced a profound 
impression in Italy, not that any 
human being cared for him per- 
sonally, but heautes it was felt, or 
at least hoped, that it must lead to 
considerable, if not radical changes. 
There was great agitation at Rome. 
Preparations were immediately made 
for the holding of a conclave, with 
a view to nominate a successor. 
Meanwhile the Roman people con- 
gregated in the streets, i emanding, 
with a loud voice, the secularization 
of the government, and reforms. 
The military authorities caused the 

ople to be dispersed by an armed 
orce, but order was not established 
till a sanguinary collision had taken 
place between the citizens and the 
military force. The fermentation 
in Romagna and the Marches in- 
creased from day to day, and troubles 
broke out at this juncture at An- 
cona. It was in the midst of these 
unquiet and sanguinary scenes that 
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the new Pope was elected on the 
16th of June, and proclaimed on the 
17th. The individual on whom the 
choice of the college fell was the 
Cardinal cera — of — 
lia, scarcely beyond the middle 
coaied of life, for he was born on 
the 13th of May, 1792, and was then 
only fifty-four years of age. Mastai 
haar but seven years a cardinal, 
and it appeared he was not among 
the number of those who were 
deemed to have a tolerable chance 
of success. But the troubled state 
and impatience of the people of 
Rome—the agitation of the lega- 
tions—the urgent demand for re- 
forms—the unquiet state of men’s 
minds—and the fear of renderi 
inevitable and formidable a gene 
rising of the people—all contributed 
to render the sacred college unani- 
mous. It was also said the new 
Pope was chosen because in his rela- 
tions with the other cardinals he 
had exhibited a spirit of conciliation, 
which they deemed fittest for the 
time. Though the election some- 
what calmed men’s minds, it did not 
put an end to the excitement and 
agitation. The country people con- 
tinued to pour in addresses requiring 
reforms, and the inhabitants of Sina- 
lia, in which the pontiff had been 
os , signed the petition adopted 
The first acts of 
IX. gave indications of life and 
promise. The provisional committee 
of the government, composed of six 
cardinals, having agreed neither on 
the amnesty nor on the reforms to be 
introduced into the administration, 
dissolved itself. The partisans of 
the statu quo withdrew, to the ge- 
neral satisfaction, while the partisans 
of progress and improvement, Gizzi 
= Amat, were supported by the 
ntiff. The addresses sent to Rome 
y the cities of the legations princi- 
pally required the convocation of 
provincial councils, the disbanding 
of the Swiss troops, and railways. 
Immediately after the death of Gre- 
ry XVI., the inhabitants of Bo- 
ogna made a public demonstration 
of their opinions. Some were for 
proceeding to violent measures, 
whilst others preferred legal courses. 
It being feared that violent means 
would favour the views of Austria, 
and lead to a foreign occupation of 


the country, the party of legality 
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carried the day. An address was 
immediately drawn up and signed 
by sixty of the leading citizens. In 
a few days it was covered with 
several thousand signatures of per- 
sons of every rank and condition, 
several ecclesiastics being among 
the number. In the Marches the 
magistrates took the initiative in 
these addresses, those of Osimo 

iving the first example. But the 

elay in the amnesty, the dilatoriness 
in disbanding the Swiss, the main- 
tenance of ancient abuses, excited 
the discontent of the populations— 
a discontent which chiefly exhibited 
itself at Ancona. The Austrian 
land and sea forces were on the alert, 
as if they ex d some serious 
event, and wished to be prepared 
for it. In the middle of i, an 
amnesty was published, wnat to 
the general satisfaction, tho h to 
the Salemne of Austria and the 
retrograde party. The Cardinals 
Lambruschini and Mattei now with- 
drew from Rome into the provinces, 
and Bernetti retired to Fermo. 

The publication of the, amnesty 
was received with generat’ demon- 
strations of joy. It was now the 
Sanfedists only who exhibited their 
ill-will towards the Pope. Some of 
the burghers of Faenza, a town well 
known for its obscurantism, criéd out 
against Pius IX. as a Jacobin pope. 
At Cesena also there was an ill-feel- 
ing, and some disorders, said to be 
excited by the Austrians. On the 
8th August, Cardinal Gizzi was 
named Secretary of State for Foreign 
affairs, as well as for the Interior. 
At this appointment, and generally 
at the aspect of affairs, the Romans 
manifested their joy; but a circular 
recommended to the authorities to 
place these exhibitions of feeling, as 
it were, under surveillance. 

One might have hoped that under 
a pontificate commencing under such 
auspices, the congregation of the 
Index would modify its absurd sys- 
tem of censure; but this was not to 
be. The translation of the Bible by 
the Abbé Lamennais and two Italian 
publications were condemned soon 
after the accession of the new pontiff. 

On the day of the great féte of the 
Madonna del Popolo, called the 
Triumph of the Pope, writers of in- 
eriminated books might hear the 
anathemas fulminated against them. 
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It cannot be denied that Pius IX. 
commenced by some small reforms. 
There was a reduction of the taxes 
upon corn and upon salt. A certain 
publicity was given to the consisto- 
rial sittings, so that the people might 
know the spirit which directed the 
government. But with all this, the 
retrograde party showed a bold front, 
and intrigued at right and at left. 


Aided and supported by Austria, 
this faction threw aside the mask in 
the month of October. Disturb- 


ances took place at Faenza and Russi, 
and ree in the Marches. 

The camsdalian of Iano, in the 
delegation of Pesaro and Urbino, 
rose up against the Jesuits of that 
town, attributing to the disciples of 
Loyola a conspiracy against the 
Pope. They entered the convent of 
the order, flung the books and furni- 
ture out of the windows, and roughly 
handled some of the followers of 
Ignatius and Xavier. A demonstra- 
tion against the Jesuits also took 
place at Perugia. On the 5th and 
6th of December, there was great 
rejoicing at it being the anniversary 
of the expulsion of the Austrians by 
the people of Genoa, at Forli, at 
Rimini, and at Ravenna. On this, 
the cabinet of Vienna addressed 
several notes to the authorities at 
Rome; requiring that measures 
should be taken to repress every 
public manifestation. 

From the first months of 1847, 
the hopes which the Romans had 
allowed to grow in their bosoms in 
1846 began to wither and die within 
them. This is, indeed, glossed over 
by Farini, whose leaning to the Pope 
is acknowledged; but the fact is 
incontestable. Nor can this be won- 
dered at. The Austrian influence 
was very nearly as preponderant as 
in the time of Gregory XVI..— 
the convocation of any representa- 
tive assembly was eluded,—patriotic 
meetings and demonstrations were 
seen with an evil eye,—the censor- 
ship existed in full force, and the 
secret action of the Jesuits was 
still everywhere traceable. These 
circumstances convinced the most 
favourably disposed that the changes 
so ardently desired would never be 
made by the Pope nor by the 
Church. 

It was not till the cries of ‘ Death 
to the Austrians !'—‘ Death to Lam- 
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bruschini !’—‘ Death to Bernetti !’"— 
had been repeatedly heard on the 
Piazza di Spagna and on the Piazza 
di Venezia, where the Austrian am- 
bassador lived,—it was not till Lam- 
bruschini, and other reactionary 
cardinals had left Rome, with a view 
to escape personal violence, that the 
Pope proclaimed an edict for a civic 
guard. On the 8th July, Cardinal 
Gizzi, the secretary of state, sent in 
his resignation, which was accepted 
by the Pope. Cardinal Feretti, 
legate of Pesaro and Urbino, was 
immediately appointed his successor. 
Disquietude, nevertheless, conti- 
le nor was 4 uillity — 
by the activity of the cit ts 
which probably csurestel its part. 
The Pope, however, was now pre- 
d to go farther than he Mad 
hitherto done. He dismissed the 
cardinal governor of the police, 
Grasselini, and ordered him to quit 
Rome. Contemporaneously with 
these events, the Austrians entered 
Ferrara, an occupation against which 
Ferretti—of course, in vain—pro- 
tested. It was remarked that his 
protest was not drawn up in diplo- 
matic style. ‘Never mind,’ said 
Ferretti; ‘though it may not be 
diplomatic, the style is mine, and 
so are the sentiments too.’ In the 
month of August, the Pontiff dis- 
missed some high functionaries sus- 
pected of connivance with the retro- 
grade agitators. Thus Pallavicini 
was succeeded by Rusconi, and Fra- 
sinelli, director of the war-oflice, by 
a simple lieutenant-colonel. A more 
significant circumstance than any 
of these was the refusal of the Pope 
to appear at the Church del Gesu 
to celebrate the feast of St. Ignatius, 
This circumstance was generally re- 
arded as an open rupture with the 
5 esuits. The latter, nevertheless, 
turned away public wrath from their 
order by the offering of money for 
the clothing of the national guard. 
Austria, meanwhile, was becoming 
day by day more aggressive as to 
Ferrara. The expression of English 
sympathy induced the Romans to 
thi that an English squadron 
would soon be anchored in the 
waters of Ancona, and force the 
Austrians to retreat. On the 11th of 
September, Mamiani of Pesaro, mi- 
nister of the interior in 1831, arrived 
in Rome ; General Durando, a Pied- 
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montese, who had made the war in 
Spain, preceded him by a few days. 
On the 1st October, the motu proprio 
of the Pope was published on the 
municipal organization of Rome. It 
promised, undoubtedly, a great re- 
form, for the paper was drawn up in 
a liberal spirit, and was generally 
approved of. No distinction was 
made between noble and citizen, 
as had always hitherto existed. 
Rome was henceforth to have a 
council composed of one hundred 
members, of which sixty-four were to 
be proprietors, thirty-two savants, ad- 
vocates, artists, bankers, merchants, 
and four representatives of the eccle- 
siastical body. The municipal magis- 
tracy, to be called Senate of Rome, 
was to consist of a senator and eight 
conservators. Itwas now determined 
that each religious order should pay 
10 per cent. of its revenues for 
covering the expenses of the state. 
But notwithstanding all these mea- 
sures, the principal employments 
were occupied by retrogradists, and 
in the absence of Ferretti they com- 
menced attacks on the press. These 
and other circumstances induced 
Morandi, Governor of Rome, to re- 
sign. He was replaced by a prelate, 
Savelli; and the charge of Preside 
di Roma et Comarca was conferred 
on a cardinal, Prince Altieri—two ap- 
pointments which created dissatisfac- 
tion. On thel5th March, 1848, little 
more than a fortnight after the fall 
of Louis Philippe, the constitution 
was colt ctmes op at Rome. This 
was a great step in advance, for 
one of the bases of it was a repre- 
sentative system, giving a member 
for 30,000 souls. On the Ist May, 
the people of Rome were so excited 
by the events of Lombardy and 
the prolonged occupation of Fer- 
rara, that they called on the Pontiff 
to declare war against Austria. Pius 
temporized, and offered his medi- 
ation to the house of Austria, on 
the condition of completely aban- 
doning Italy. But this did not 
satisfy the Romans ; the Pontiff was 
accused of duplicity, and emeutes 
took place in the capital and towns. 
It is not here our purpose to give a 
history of the Mamiani ministry— 
of the dilapidation of the papal 
finances—of the Pope’s adhesion to 
the cause of Italian independence— 
of the efforts made by the Romans 
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to send a contingent to the common 
cause—or of the weakness, vacilla- 
tion, if not culpable double-dealing 
of Pius IX. To treat all these sub- 
= in detail would require a vo- 
ume. But we conceive most of the 
errors of the Pope may be traced to 
his personal character—to that va- 
cillation of mind which ever gives 
an epee of insincerity. 

The character and views of the 
man are so well given by Farini, 
that we extract the passage entire. 
The reader will observe that the 
style is somewhat stiff and rugged, 
a complaint that may be too often 
urged against all productions of Mr. 
Gladstone’s pen, whether of original 
composition or translations. 

To raise the popedom, not only to 
the propitious eminence of a supremacy 
for religion and civilisation, but to the 
pride of a temporal sway over kings and 
peoples, and to urge upon it the use of 
spiritual weapons in order to gain a 
as over the world, was nothing 
ess than denuding the foundations of 
every modern state, and wishing to make 
the popedom turn, or return, to be a 
fountain of sedition. If, on the other 
hand, our. minds were not capable of 
warming with thesimplefire ofpatriotism, 
for the noble and also holy enterprise of 
liberating Italy from the stranger, it was 
vain to hope that hearts so frozen up in 
indifference, could kindle with religious 
faith ; and hoping it was a proof of in- 
adequate knowledge of the constitution 
of man and of modern society. Ill were 
they acquainted with the court of Rome, 
who thought it would dismiss its slow 
and circumspect habitudes, and head the 
movement of this venturesome age. IIl 
did they know Pius IX., who believed 
he would assent to doctrines which lead 
the people, intoxicated with the name 
of their sovereignty, only into sovereign 
excess. But, before proceeding with the 
account of the boisterous portion of the 
reign of Pius IX., it will be well to give 
the fairest account I can of the character, 
temper, and views of this Pontiff, over- 
flattered and over-censured, ill under- 
stood and ill judged, by every party. 

Pius IX. had applied himself to poli- 
tical reform, not so much for the reason 
that his conscience as an honourable 
man and a most pious sovereign enjoined 
it, as because his high view of the papal 
office prompted him to employ the tem- 
poral power for the benefit of his spiritual 
authority. A meek man and a benevolent 
prince, Pius IX. was, as a pontiff, lofty 
even to sternness. With a soul not only 
devout, but mystical, he referred every- 
thing to God, and respected and vene- 
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rated his own person as standing in God’s 
place. He thought it his duty to guard 
with jealousy the temporal sovereignty 
of the Church, because he thought it 
essential to the safe keeping and the 
apostleship of the Faith. Aware of the 
numerous vices of that temporal govern- 
ment, and hostile to all vice and all its 
agents, he had sought, on mounting the 
throne, to effect those reforms which 
justice, public opinion, and the times 
required. He hoped to give lustre to 
the papacy by their means, and so to 
extend and to consolidate the Faith. He 
hoped to acquire for the clergy that 
credit, which is a great part of the 
decorum of religion, and an efficient 
cause of reverence and devotion in the 
people. His first efforts were successful 
in such a degree, that no pontiff ever 
got greater praise. By this he was 
greatly stimulated and encouraged, and 
perhaps he gave in to the seduction of 
applause and the temptations of popu- 
larity, more than is fitting for a man of 
decision, or for a prudent prince. But 
when, after a little, Europe was shaken 
by universal revolution, the work he 
had commenced was in his view marred ; 
he then retired within himself, and took 
alarm. In his heart, the pontiff always 
came before the prince, the priest before 
the citizen: in the secret struggles of 
his mind, the pontifical and priestly 
conscience always outweighed the con- 
science of the prince and citizen. And 
as his conscience was a very timid one, 
it followed that his inward conflicts 
were frequent, that hesitation was a 
matter of course, and that he often took 
resolutions even about temporal affairs 
more from religious intuition or impulse, 
than from his judgment asa man. Add 
that his health was weak and susceptible 
of nervous excitement, the dregs of his 
old complaint. From this he suffered 
most, when his mind was most troubled 
and uneasy ; another cause of wavering 
and changefulness. When the frenzy of 
the revolution of Paris, in the days of 
February, bowed the knee before the 
sacred image of Christ, and amidst its 
triumph respected the altars and their 
ministers, Pius: IX. anticipated more 
favour to the Church from the new 
political order, than it had had from the 
indevout monarchy of Orleans. 


Another cause of the errors and 
backslidings of the Pope arose from 
the treachery and falseness of the 
King of Naples, which we find so 
succinctly and truly described by 
Farini, that we give the passage at 
length :-— 

During the time while the affairs of 
me were proceeding thus indifferently, 
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those of Naples grew worse. I have 
mentioned already that the Neapolitan 
ministry, presided over by Troya, which 
stimulated King Ferdinand to enter into 
the Italian enterprise, had sent deputies 
to Rome for that congress of the league, 
which was not to the mind of Piedmont. 
The Neapolitan deputies, who had been 
greeted courteously by the Pope, and 
boisterously by the clubs, returned to 
Naples after the Allocution of the 29th 
of April, which had caused great joy in 
that place among the partisans of abso- 
lute government. It seems that Pius IX., 
during the painful days about the end 
of April and beginning of May, among 
other thoughts which had occurred to 
his mind, had entertained that of repair- 
ing to Naples. Aware ofthis, the king 
and government had made suitable pre- 
parations to receive him, and the abso- 
lute party had laid its account upon the 
civil discords of Rome, for drawing the 
Pope over to itself, and commencing the 
work of its own restoration. The Nea- 
politan troops, when they had entered 
the Papal States, proceeded so slowly, 
that it seemed they must have orders 
never to reach Lombard soil; and old 
General Pepe, their commander, him- 
self eager to get there, was obstructed 
by his subordinate officers, who were in 
the good graces and confidence of the 
King, now upon one pretext, and now 
upon another. It is said that, one day, 
when the King was conversing with his 
ministers, he allowed himself to say, 
that the Italian war against Austria was 
unjust ; and it isknown from documents 
that at the very time when he was send- 
ing Pietro Leopardi, an honourable and 
liberal Italian, as.his envoy to Charles 
Albert, he likewise sent round under- 
hand emissaries and spies, and among 
the rest one Sponzilli, an officer of 
engineers, who was charged to find fault 
with Colonel Rodriguez, commanding 
the 10th regiment of the line, for having 
crossed the Po, and to require him to 
take his orders from the commander of 
the army which was assembling on this 
side the Po. It is also known, and 
should be stated here, that, on the 10th 
of May, the Neapolitan ministers settled 
with the king, that Leopardi should be 
instructed to negotiate an offensive and 
defensive alliance between the crown 
of Naples and that of Sardinia, in order 
that ‘by the union of the strongest and 
most numerous Italian armies, victory 
might be rendered more expeditious and 
secure ;’ but the letter, that carried this 
instruction, was retained in Naples by 
an unknown hand. It should also be 
stated, that Leopardi was reprimanded 
because he had replied to a letter from the 
Provisional Government of Milan,and was 
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admonished not to hold correspondence 
with it. These things were not known at 
the time ; still, in Naples, mistrust of 
the king and court was so great and so 
rooted, that men’s minds were agitated 
by incessant suspicion, and by restless 
misgivings. The tumults that frequently 
arose were serviceable to the retrogradism 
of the court, which derived from them 
an argument to show the deformities of 
freedom, and to illustrate the follies and 
bad faith of the party of the movement. 
The king was accustomed to lodge the 
staff, and the commander of the troops, 
in the palace, and to direct them him- 
self, either in writing or by word of 
mouth, 


It should also be considered that 
many of the men in the Roman 
Chambers and High Council were 
unused to public life, some of them 
exceedingly impracticable, and diffi- 
cult to manage. Thus they are 
sketched by Farini:— 


In the Council of Deputies Mamiani 
was, as a speaker, fluent and refined ; 
Orioli was copious, sometimes harsh ; 
Rodolfo Audinot spoke with ease and 
precision, Pantaleoni with learning ; 
Borsari was wordy and insipid ; Monta- 
nari was laboured, but judicious ; Cicog- 
nani impetuous; Armellini confused ; 
Canino an uncontrollable talker ; Mayr 
ready ; Galletti inflated and empty ; 
Lunati spoke with great perspicuity ; 
De Rossi with affectation ; Francesco 
Fiorenzi with difficulty ; Giuliano Pieri 

oke but once, copiously and with 
elegance ; the advocate Giovannardi, 
who had entered parliament at the end 
of the session, showed himself clever in 
summing up a debate; Torre spoke 
rarely, but readily; Sterbini was a 
tribune in desire, in passion, and in 
gesture, not in eloquence, nor in cou- 
rage. Potenzi, Mariani, Bofondi, Mar- 
celli, Marini, and Ranghiasci, used to 
deliver written speeches ; the President 
Sereni several times descended from his 
seat, and spoke with success ; he was a 
just and impartial man, but not suffi- 
ciently rigid with the interrupters in 
the public galleries. Sturbinetti, who 
succeeded him, was still more lax. In 
the debates upon offices and commis- 
sions, Fusconi, Simonetti, Lauri, Poten- 
ziani, Lorenzo Fiorenzi, the two Man- 
zonis, Bevilacqua, Ferri, Fabbri (the 
professor), Marsigli, and Serafini, dis- 
tinguished themselves for sagacity, 
learning, and diligence. The Council 
of Deputies had abundance of other 
modest, accomplished, and most upright 
members. At first the political parties 
were ill distinguished and defined ; but 
in the course of a little time they 
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acquired both definitiveness and dis- 
cipline. 

It cannot be denied that the 
party of the Giovine Italia, though 
it roused the popular enthusiasm, 
was also a cause of fear and embar- 
rassment to a timid and feeble pon- 
tiff, who was above all, and before 
all, a priest in feelings, in sentiments, 
and in opinions, rather than a ~ 
tician. To this party of young Italy 
we do not think Farini is generall 
fair, candid, or considerate. To 
Mazzini he clearly is not fair. While 
allowing his talent and perseverance, 
he accuses him of self-love and selfish 
pride, as may be seen by the follow- 
ing extract :— 

The true reason of so much outcry, so 
much resentment, and so much scandal, 
then, as now, was this: that Giuseppe 
Mazzini held his own self to be the man 
predestined to liberate Italy ; and could 
not endure that any Italian compact 
should be concluded, if he did not put to 
it his seal, and if the countries, armies, 
sovereigns, and pontiffs did not bow 
down before the new ‘his majesty,’ and 
‘his holiness.’ Giuseppe Mazzini is a 
man of no common talent, remarkable 
for perseverance in his plans, for resolu- 
tion under suffering, and for private 
virtues ; but, in these latest crises of 
the Italian nation, he has confounded 
patriotism with self-love, or rather with 
selfish pride, and has chosen to risk 
seeing the temple of Italy burned down, 
because she would not dedicate to him its 
high altar. Sects have ready-made 
systems and oaths within which the 
mind abides in trammels, and the will 
hardens, in such a way that neither the 
one retains breadth for any large idea, 
nor the other continues open to any 
large affection. The leaders, accustomed 
to dream of empire in their secret cliques 
of a few hundreds of trusted visionaries 
and of fanatical hangers-on, do not sub- 
mit to renounce the tiara and the sceptre 
in their kingdom of liberty ; and their 
satellites, habituated to thinking and 
feeling through the nerves of the masters, 
will invariably swear to every syllable 
they utter, and, while boasting them- 
selves the freest of the free, have even 
their thoughts enslaved. 

There were also European con- 
siderations which would have inter- 
fered with the free action of the 
pontiff, supposing him to have been 
a politician or a statesman, and not 
a mere timid vacillating priest, as 
he ever was, and ever will be, which 
are adverted to in the following ex- 
tract :— 
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At the end of June, Paris was the 
prey of a terrible intestine war, and the 
government passed into the hands of 
General Cuvaignac, who had put it down. 
We shall see what were his views in 
regard to Italy. 

When Monsignor Morichini was at 
Vienna to negotiate a peace, Austria, 
through the medium of Baron Humme- 
lauer, asked the British ministry to 
mediate between herself and Italy; and, 
on the 23rd of May, she offe to ac- 
knowledge the independence of Lom- 
bardy, giving her the choice of governing 
herself, or of uniting with another state 
of Italy, provided she would bind herself 
to pay a part of the national debt of 
Austria. She agreed that the Duchies 
should be free to join with Lombardy ; 
and she proposed to concede to Venice a 
separate administration, with an army 
of her own, under the imperial crown. 
On the 3rd of June, Lord Palmerston 
declared he could not accept the com- 
mission, unless Austria would likewise 
offer to cede certain Venetian pro- 
vinces, and he instructed Lord Ponsonby, 
minister at Vienna, who then resided 
with the imperial court at Innspruck, to 
use his very best exertions, and address 
himself towards inclining Austria to 
greater generosity. But public opinion 
at Vienna was greatly opposed to liberal 
and pacific counsels ; and the military 
men stimulated the government to rely 
less on them, than on force of arms ; so 
that, after a short time, it not only 
looked coldly on the English proposals, 
but was cool even in regard to those 
which Baron Hummelauer had broached. 
As early as the beginning of July, Vienna 
was in good heart, from the knowledge 
that she could bring into the field a force 
exceeding those of the Italians, from the 
victory over the papal troops in Venezia, 
and from our intestine quarrels, Baron 
Wessemberg told Lord Ponsonby, that 
France, governed at that time by General 
Cavaignac, had engaged to enter into 
those affairs, so that, consequently, it 
would be improper to proceed in them 
without her concurrence ; and it would 
be best not to venture for the moment 
on any new step. At that time, the 
Sardinian government seemed inclined 
to treat upon the basis originally laid 
down. But Vienna had already broken 
her resolution to try the fortune of arms, 
and Lord Ponsonby wrote to Lord Pal- 
merston, on the 7th of July, that the 
Austrians were persuaded King Charles 
Albert ‘had great difficulties to appre- 
hend’ (such are the words of the letter) 
‘from other causes besides the Austrian 
army.’ The French government, ac- 
cording to what Lord Normanby wrote 
to Lord Palmerston from Paris on the 
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22nd of July, had a strong desire to 
avoid war both in Italy and elsewhere, 
and, with this view, was anxious for a 
cordial understanding with England. 
‘We now come to the period when 
the first attempts were made to form 
a Rossi ministry— attempts which 
we must ever consider unfortunate. 
The history and antecedents of Rossi 
were well known to all Romans. A 
native of Carrara, in the Duchy of 
Modena, he had studied and prac- 
tised law at Bologna, and had been 
in early life a partisan of the French 
domisiition in his country. In- 
deed, when Murat subsequently at- 
tempted, after the disembarkation at 
Cannes, to deliver Italy, as it was 
called, Rossi had entered into the 
rash enterprise, had been named 
Prefect at Bologna, and had been 
invested with extraordinary powers 
between the Trent and the Po. The 
Ex-Prefect and actual professor was 
then obliged to go into exile at 
Geneva, in which city he married a 
Protestant lady, became a natural- 
ized Swiss, was named a deputy to 
the Representative Council, and by 
intrigues, acquired a notable influ- 
ence. On the overthrow of the 
aristocratic governments in Switzer- 
land, in 1830, Rossi was chosen by 
Geneva as its representative to the 
Constituent Diet of Lucerne, and 
elected Reporter of the Commission 
charged to revise the federal pact. 
But his project, which was a com- 
promise between the popular and 
the catholic parties, satisfied neither, 
and the result was, that the in- 
triguer, who wished to steer clear 
betwixt wind and tide, emigrated to 
France. In Paris he became a dis- 
ciple of Guizot, and an enrolled 
member of the juste milieu. Not- 
withstanding the indignant protest 
of the lawyers, the law students, and 
the literary men of France, this 
born Modenese, this naturalized 
Swiss, was installed in a professor's 
chair to teach the French youth 
French law. Nor did the man’s 
good fortune end here. Omnia ser- 
viliter pro dominationewas his motto. 
He was appointed a peer of France, 
and ambassador at Rome, to nego- 
tiate with Gregory XVI. the sup- 
pression of the Jesuits. At the 
period of the Revolution of Feb- 
ruary, 1848, Rossi still represented, 
at the Papal court, ee ne, 
8 
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He did not return to France, but” 
affected to feel, or felt a desire, for 

the independence of Italy. It is of 

a man of such a questionable career 

that M. Farini thus speaks :— 

At that juncture it occurred to a 
certain person, that the paralysed 
government might be invigorated by 
the distinguished name and the wise 
exertions of Pellegrino Rossi. Since the 
creators of the republican paradise of 
February had stripped him of every 
employment, he had resided in Rome as 
a private individual—liberal of his advice 
to the ministry of the 10th of March, 
to the Duke of Rignano, his intimate 
friend, and to as many deputies and 
magistrates as consulted him. The 
people of Carrara, his fellow-townsmen, 
elected him deputy to the Tuscan par- 
liament. Gioberti wished him to have 
citizenship, honours, and a seat in the 
legislative assemblies of Upper Italy. 
The Roman _ constitutionalists were 
desirous that he should fix his abode in 
Rome. At that time Rossi had sent to 
the press certain letters on politics, in 
which, with profound knowledge, he 
discussed the affairs of Italy, and the 
recent circumstances of France and of 
Germany; but having accepted the 
commission to form a ministry in Rome, 
he stopped the publication. He under- 
tock that charge with reluctance. He 
told his friends, who urged it on him, 
they should reflect, that he had lived 
long out of Italy, had no knowledge of 
persons, and was conscious of being in 
bad odour with the popular party. He 
suggested to the Pope the propriety of 
considering whether he was not probably 
odious to the court, on account of his 
previous employments and of his 
writings; that some would, perhaps, 
look more than coldly on a minister of 
the Pope who had married a Protestant 
wife; and that the French Republic 
might be displeased at his getting an 
high post in Rome. But as the Pope 
persisted in pressing him, Pellegrino 
Rossi set about forming a ministry with 
these views : to take for colleagues men 
of temperate opinions, but genuine 
appreciators and favourers of the liberal 
system ; to carry into effect and con- 
strue the statute, in all its parts, accord- 
ing to constitutional doctrine and usage ; 
to counteract and repress both the 
parties opposed to the statute; to 
abolish exemptions, restore the finances, 
and reorganise the army ; to conclude a 
league with Piedmont and Tuscany, 
even should it be impossible with 
Naples ; to fix the contingent of troops 
the Pope was to supply, so that he need 
not in any other respect mix in the war. 
He sought for his colleagues in the 
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ministry, Minghetti, Recchi, Pasolini, 
and others of that party, but did not 
gain his end ; his communications with 
them transpired, and murmurs began. 


In September, however, Rossi 
accepted the task of forming a 
ministry. His first anxieties were 
about the taxes and the army. He 
sought to meet the wants of the 
treasury by convincing the Pope it 
was time to obtain help from the 
clergy and of the army by pro- 
posing Zucchi as minister of war. 

He procured aid for the treasury 
from the clergy, by a provision of 
the Pope, that the cardinal - vicar 
should lay a tax of eighty bajocchi 
for every hundred crowns rated on 
all ecclesiastical property, and that 
the clergy itself, which had already 
granted a charge of 2,000,000 crowns 
in return for treasury bonds, should 
bind itself to make a gift of 2,000,000 
more. A commission was also no- 
minated for fiscal arrangement and 
the organization of the army; the 
reform of the monetary system, and 
other useful measures were adopted. 
But several functionaries, magis- 
trates and administrators, whom 
Rossi admonished and constrained 
to activity, began to murmur, as did 
the clergy whom he had taxed. 

On the 15th of November, the 
Chambers were to meet, and Rossi, 
according to Farini, had penned a 
speech, in which he set forth the 
beauty of free institutions, his resolu- 
tion to strengthen and secure them 
by rectifying the finances, organizing 
and enlarging the army, promoting 
publie wealth, and diffusing instruc- 
tion. In the same speech he en- 
forced and eulogized the benefits of 
all national union and independence. 
But that speech Rossi was never to 
deliver. Warned from four different 
sources that there was a conspiracy 
against his life, he proceeded to the 
palace of the Quirinal, where the 
sittings were held. Advancing to 
the peristyle, he found himself 
surrounded by a menacing group, 
one individual of which pushed 
roughly against him. Turning 
sharply round, as if to reprove the 
rudeness of his assailant, he re- 
ceived from another hand a poniard- 
wound in the throat, whieh was at 
once pronounced mortal. No effort 
was made by the civie guard to 
arrest the assassin, and in the 
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Chamber of Deputies, to which the 
news was hastily conveyed, no voice 
was raised to cover with execra- 
tion the cowardly assassin. Thus 
perished, on the 15th of November, 
1848, a man of considerable learning, 
of great cunning and astuteness, who 
might have made a good professor 
of law ir Italy, but who never 
ought to have been a professor of 
law in France, much a peer 
of France or one of the ambassadors 
of that great nation. Rossi was an 
unpopular man. everywhere; and 
giving him credit for the best inten- 
tions, he was not the man for the 
crisis in which he appeared. Nine 
days after the assassination, the 
Pope fled from Rome to Gaeta, 
where an asylum had been provided 
for him by the king. 

The second volume of Farini’s 
work brings down the history of 
Pius IX. to almost the period of his 
flight. The rest is soon told. After 
having remained several months at 
Gaeta, (the Republic, meanwhile, 
having been proclaimed at Rome,) 
a French army laid siege to the 
capital, and afier a prolonged and 
heroic resistance, succeeded in 
making themselves masters of the 
city and restoring the Pontiff. 

Such is a short and succinct 
history of five popes,—of Pius VII, 
LeoXIL., Pius ViIl_ Gregory XVI., 
and Pius IX., and the question, as 
Mr. Gladstone says in his preface, 
now arises, whether the temporal 
power of the popes can be per- 
petuated on its old and defective 
traditional system. And every one 
who knows anything of Italy will 
at once say that it cannot be so per- 
petuated. Another question is this,— 
whether it be possible to remove the 
crying oppressions and abuses of the 
old system, and to maintain an 
effective sovereignty in the papal 
chair. That the oppressions and 
abuses ought to be removed, coute 
que coute, and no matter what the 
consequences, all political moralists 
will agree. The price, however, to 
be paid for their removal must un- 
questionably be the destruction of 
the temporal sovereignty of the 
Papacy. 

Ve agree with Mr. Gladstone in 
thinking that there is no evidence 
to show that Pius IX. desired to 
establish anything like what we 


understand by constitutional free- 
dom. Our belief is, that he had 
no such idea in his mind, but that 
he yielded to circumstances and to 
the impulsion given to the Italian 
movement of 1847 by the French 
Revolution of 1848. Since the 
French occupation, another question 
has been asked, and it is this,— 
whether the temporal power of the 
Pope has had life enough in it to 
reconstruct and improve its external 
forms, and to strike such roots into 
the soil as might again give it a 
substantive existence. It is our 
firm belief that it has not such 
vigour and vitality, and that as a 
temporal engine it is worn out. 
In fact, during the sixteen or 
eighteen months the Pope has had 
his capital garrisoned by French, 
and other portions of his dominions 
by Austrian troops, he has re- 
formed or re-modelled nothing in 
the manner of a wise sovereign, a 
prudent statesman, or even an 
astute politician. a is, in fact, 
on the eve of great changes, as is 
demonstrated in the remarkable 
volume entitled Italy in 1848, by 
L. Mariotti. We are indebted to 
this gentleman, who writes under a 
pseudonyme, but who is well known 
as the celebrated Piedmontese 
Gallenga, at present professor_of 
Italian literature in University Col- 
lege, for the best book on recent 
events in Italy it has been our 
fortune to see. In 1848, he rendered 
us essential service in publishing 
Italy, Past and Present, but he has 
greatly enhanced the obligation this 
year by publishing Italy in 1848. 

e isa man of far more mind and 
imagination, of infinitel more 
learning and book knowledge of 
every kind, than Signor Farini, and 
his volumes are admirably trans- 
lated. Mariotti, or rather Gallenga, 
is no admirer of the doctrines or 
opinions of Mazzini, but he does the 
man and the reformer justice in the 
following passage, which is the only 
one we have space to extract from 
his most interesting volumes. He 
thus speaks of Mazzini :— 


We owe the chief of Young Italy this 
justice, that he was .by no means exag- 
gerated or uncompromising on his first 
appearance at Milan. Whatever may 
be thought of his ambition: or tenacity 
of opinion, Mazzini, like all high-minded 
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Italians, loves his country far better 
than himself, and sets its union and 
independence far above all other poli- 
tical considerations. He clings to his 
ideas, because he sees no possible re- 
demption for Italy except through them 
only ; and he aspires to power because 
he has faith in no other man under the 
sun,-—because no one, he thinks, can 
wield power so as to work out his own 
purposes therewith. He has made an 
idol of his system, such as it is, and 
deems himself alone competent to minis- 
ter to its altar. He stands friendless, 
companionless, among the high-minded 
and generous. Noman was ever allowed 
to graft a single thought in the concep- 
tion that sprang up complete and mature 
in his brains. His faith is in ‘God and 
the people’—he alone God’s interpreter 
—the people his blind instruments! 
Had he had faith in royalty, in aristo- 
cracy, in an armed power, in other men 
—had he reckoned the odds like other 
political gamesters, he would have felt 
the necessity of seconding Charles Albert 
with all his powers ; at least until the 
close of the war. But Mazzini himself, 
with all his uprightness and consistency, 
was not, however, keen-sighted enough 
to escape the common delusion of the 
times, He also seemed to think slightly 
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of the chances of that unfortunate war. 
He seemed only apprehensive that the 
Piedmontese would conquer too easily, 
and conquer without him. After having 
achieved so much for the emancipation 
of Italy, it was rather mortifying to see 
it accomplished by other means than his 
own, in obedience to views he had so 
long denounced. 

We have left ourselves scarcely 
space to speak of Naples, or of the 
large debt of titude which hu- 
mane and enli iiooak men of eve 
nation owe to Mr. Gladstone for his 
interference on the Neapolitan ques- 
tion. By the publication of two 
letters to Lord Aberdeen, detailing 
most horrible scenes of cruelty, op- 
pression, and the application of tor- 
ture, he has aad civilized Europe, 
and dedicated the government of 
Naples to infamy. An answer has 
been attempted by Mr. Macfarlane; 
but the advocacy of the Neapolitan 
government by so mal-adroit a 
ones, has only served to con- 

rm those first opinions and impres- 
sions derived from the pamphlet of 
the hon. and learned Member for 
Oxford University. 


ENGLISH SYNONYMS. 


THERE is scarcely any expression 


more common in ordinary con- 
wenn than that such and such 
words are ‘synonymous,’ implyin 
that they heap joa ihe tame 
meaning, and are, so to speak, con- 
vertible terms. This is, no doubt, 
the strict etymological interpretation 
of the word synonymous. It means, 
as the dictionaries inform us, ‘ of the 
same signification.’ Nothing can be 
more accurate. Yet it is only one 
instance out of hundreds that might 
be cited of the errors we are liable 
to fall into when we attempt to de- 
termine the actual current meaning 
of words by reference to their roots. 
Synonymous, instead of expressing 
the ag me agreement of words, 
actually indicates the existence of 
slight but marked differences be- 
tween them. 

The late Mr. Hamilton held it as 
an elementary maxim, which he 
found of great practical value in his 
literal and interlineal translations, 
that each word had but one abso- 


lute meaning; and, without going 
the whole way with a dogma which 
ignores the existence of synonyms 
together, we are inclined to think 
he was right in the main. An in- 
strument so elastic as language, ex- 
posed to such constant and careless 
use, must be expected in time to lose 
here and there something of its force ; 
but we suspect that every departure 
from a system of exact and un- 
deviating significations, is a conces- 
sion, not to necessity, but to caprice 
or convenience. In fact, the ex- 
amples of two words conveying pre- 
cisely the same meaning are ve 
rare, while the number of wor 
that approach each other so closely 
in purport as to be frequently con- 
founded in use, is very considerable. 
Tt is to this large family of words 
the term synonym is ap lied. 
Every attempt to settle accuratel 
the significations of words, to chee 
the sieme of corruptions and loose 
usages, and to preserve a certain 
fixity of expression, without inter- 
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fering with that comprehensive 
variety which is necessary to impart 
colour and richness to a language, 
deserves to be received with at- 
tention. There is no great danger 
of setting up limits that shall be too 
narrow for the popular genius, which 
delights in philslogical excursions 
and vagrant novelties. Let philolo- 
gists do what they may to curb 
erratic tendencies, they never can 
succeed in reducing the general use 
of language to a uniform standard. 
But they may keep its fountains 
pure. It is of the last importance 
that there should be an authority 
resident somewhere, and that, in the 
midst of the fluctuations consequent 
upon the progress of knowledge and 
the changes of manners, we should 
oceasionally pause to examine and 
correct any errors or abuses that may 
have crept into common practice. 
Too much rigour is, perhaps, as un- 
desirable as laxity. It tends to 
produce a severity of diction which 
imparts coldness to the expression, 
or a fastidiousness which dilutes and 
weakens it. But of the two ex- 
tremes, it is better there should be a 
strict system than no system at all. 

The arguments and illustrations 
by which the uses and significations 
of words are usually enforced, have 
an inevitable downward tendency 
towards the abolition of fixity, and 
the institution of a sort of sliding- 
scale in its place. Thus, for ex- 
ample, when any new use of a word, 
or any new word, comes out, and 
the strict philologist objects to its 
employment in that sense or form, 
he is met by the tonclusive answer 
that there is but one guide in these 
matters—custom—which, whatever 
eccentricities it sanctions, is com- 
petent to over-ride all law. Now, 
there is a certain amount of truth in 
this which only renders the actual 
fallacy it conceals the more danger- 
ous. It is true that custom is the 
final appellate jurisdiction in all 
questions of verbal usage; but it is 
necessary, before we bow to the 
decision of the court, that we should 
clearly understand of what elements 
it is composed, and under what 
authority it: acts. To say that 
custom has established a particular 
use of a word, is a ready way of 
settling a dispute; but unless we 
have some definition of what is 


meant by custom, the reference is 
not only vague and unsatisfactory, 
but very likely to commit us to an 
infinity of errors, adopted and per- 
sisted in out of a belief that they are 
sound law. Who makes the custom P 
The educated few?—the half-edu- 
cated many? And what length of 
time does the popular use of a word 
constitute what is called custom? 
It is evident that the competency 
of the tribunal depends upon the 
settlement of these conditions. 
Everybody admits the authority of 
custom, but nobody seems to think 
it necessary to insist upon some 
common test by which its validity 
may be tried and confirmed. The 
consequence is, that the most ir- 
reconcileable notions prevail as to 
what is custom, and in the confusion 
that ensues, a variety of loose and 
objectionable terms find their way 
into circulation under its sanction. 
Custom, as the expounder of the 
law of words, should be established 
on similar principles to other legal 
tribunals. The propounders of the 
law should be, at least, educated for 
the functions they are called upon to 
discharge, and whenwe look to usage 
for the determination of doubts, it 
should be the usage of the best in- 
formed, and, in the most compre- 
hensive sense of the term, the best 
bred circles. Fashionable society, 
which has the right not only of ex- 
pounding, but of making laws in 
other directions, must be trusted to 
some extent with the interpretation 
of language; but the ‘fashionable’ 
sense or use of a word is not always 
to be implicitly received. Con- 
ventional ientiiiiiean and cant 
phrases get into vogue in fashionable 
coterges, just as that peculiar jargon 
called slang obtains currency lower 
down the scale; and some caution 
should be exercised in discriminating 
between general assent and the 
special acceptance of an exclusive 
circle. There never can be any 
difficulty in drawing a distinction 
of this kind; and the necessity of 
drawing it decisively is obvious from 
the rapidity with which words spread 
into common use when they have 
once received the hall-mark of the 
upper classes. 
ut it is not enough that we 
should go direct to the best educated 
and most yefined people for our 
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authority. The mere fact that a 
change or novelty has been intro- 
duced in certain quarters is not 
sufficient to authenticate its universal 
adoption, unless it also comes down 
to us with that prescriptive sanction 
which is indispensable to give it the 
force of law. It must not only be 
in use amongst the classes that are 
qualified to take the initiative, but 
it must have been in use amongst 
them long enough to justify the faith 
without inquiry of the multitude: 
that is to say, ample time should be 
allowed to impart stability to verbal 
revolutions before the public at large 
should be required to tender their 
allegiance to them. 

Custom, then, seems to repose on 
two very simple conditions—that 
the people who make the law should 
be of the properly qualified order, 
and that before the law receives the 
popularassent, it should be subjected 
to an experimental trial of reasonable 
duration. These conditions have 
the effect of giving due weight and 
authority to an appellate jurisdiction, 
which is at present often brought 
into contempt by being made re- 
sponsible for what it does not really 
sanction; while they afford abundant 
opportunity of arresting the progress 
of crude and ill-judged innovations. 

The force of custom is paramount ; 
but it is paramount only within the 
recognised limits of the constitution 
of the language it governs. Custom 
is notanabsolute despotism, although 
it approaches very nearly to that 
‘character. There are things it can- 
not sanction without doing violence 
to elementary laws, whose main- 
tenance is necessary to the purity 
and fixity of language; as there are 
things which even oriental despots 
cannot carry into effect without 
endangering the safety of their pos- 
sessions. Custom, for instance, can- 
not convert one part of speech into 
another, metamorphose a noun into 
a particle, or insist upon making an 

jective do duty for a noun. We 
may be supposed to put an extreme 
case ; but if the reader will stop to 
collect examples, he will be sur- 
prised at the extreme cases that have 
actually passed into common use; 
some of which he has, probably, 
become so familiar with himself, that 
he has ceased to be conscious of 
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their enormity. Thus, to take an 
example with which everybody is 
acquainted, which is constantl 

heard in ordinary conversation, = 
still further, sanctioned by frequent 
use in print, what vindication, on 
any ground of expediency, grace, or 
structural propriety, can custom 
furnish us with for the word 
talented? This word has, un- 
doubtedly, found its way, inexpli- 
cably, into very good society; and 
although it is never employed by 
writers who cultivate a pure or 
correct style, yet nevertheless it is 
to be met with in print in places 
where we should hardly expect to 
find a coinageso falseand outrageous. 
The only way in which it is possible 
to account for the use of such a 
word is, that it happens to be a 
singularly convenient one; and that 
po in general are so lazy as to 
»e glad to avail themselves of the 
first short cut that offers to the 
expression they want. It is easier, 
and trips more glibly off the tongue, 
to say, ‘a talented man,’ than ‘a 
man of talent.’ It saves the trouble 
of thinking, or of beating about the 
bush for a longer and more accurate 
turn of phrase. But the absurdity 
does not stop here; people are not 
content with merely applying this 
ingenious coinage to the only con- 
ceivable purpose itsorigin will justify, 
they must needs apply it with a most 
commodious sense of its utility to 
every possible object that comes 
within the range of their admiration. 
Like Mr. Softhead in the play, 
having got hold of a duke, they never 
know when they have got enough 
of him. It is by no means un- 
common to have one’s attention 
drawn to a very ‘ talented picture,’ 
or to be told that such a book is a 
remarkably ‘talented production,’ or 
even to be required to bear testi- 
mony to the involved fact, that a 
certain invention is a decidedly 
‘talented discovery.’ This slip- 
shod mode of expression, which not 
only misrepresents the things it un- 
dertakes to delineate, but which has 
the pernicious effect of implanting 
habits of idleness and slovenliness 
in the mind (words being regarded 
as signs of ideas and implements of 
thought), cannot be too earnestl 

discouraged. In order to be enable 
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to think with precision, people must 
speak with precision. The two 
processes act and re-act upon each 
other. Loose thinkers are, of neces- 
sity, incoherent speakers; and care- 
lessness and inaccuracy in the 
utterance of thoughts, by which 
their subtlety is suffered to escape, 
and their sequence and relation are 
impaired, or obscured,must generate 
mental carelessness and inaccuracy 
in the end. 

As for this famous word talented, 
the radical objection to it is so 
obvious, that we need not trouble 
the reader with a learned disser- 
tation on the subject. It is unneces- 
sary, for the purpose of exposing 
its illegitimacy, to dissect a word 
which has aichotentioe for its basis, 
and is turned all at once into an 
adjective, without any other alter- 
ation than the affix of a termina- 
tion, which is the sign of the past 
participle of a verb! The process 
18 as curious as it is complicated ; 
and the individual by whom it was 
originally conceived must have been 
a person pre-eminently distinguished 
either by the most daring ingenuity, 
or unconscious ignorance. We may 
fairly contend that custom is en- 
dowed with no royal privilege to 
commit freaks of this kind; if it 
were, language would not be safe 
for four-and-twenty hours from the 
inroads of clever or uneducated 
people, who, for the gratification of 
singularities in their tastes, or 
because they did not know better, 
would engraft all sorts of fantastical 
eccentricities upon the pure verna- 
cular. The inadmissibility of a 
formation so repugnant to our usage 
will become ovident by trying a 
similar experiment upon other words 
of the same class. If we consent to 
the grammatical discord of saying, 
a ‘ talented man,’ instead of a ‘man 
of talent,’ there can be no reason 
why we should not say, a ‘tacted 
man,’ instead of a ‘man of tact,’ or 
a ‘ geniused man,’ instead of a ‘man 
of genius.’ The absurdity may be 
pushed a little farther by heightening 
the expression in rigid accordance 
with the precedent before us: thus, 
as it is commonly said that such a 
person is a ‘ very talented man,’ so 
we may say that he is a ‘very tacted 
man,’ or a ‘very geniused man.’ All 
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this, no doubt, looks ridiculous and 
puerile, but the cases are strictly 
parallel; and people who consider 
themselves justified in employing 
vicious terms, must submit to the 
logical consequences that ensue 
upon their use. The speaker or 
writer who talks of ‘highly talented 
men,’ cannot offer a syllable of 
objection to his neighbour who 
chooses to describe them as ‘remark- 
ably geniused individuals.’ 

th point of structure, the word 
talented is clearly a_ participle. 
We have no instances of adjectives 
formed in that way; and for homo- 
geneous words we must look ex- 
clusively to the table of verbs, where 
alone we shall find them—such 
words as accredited, hunted; the 
correspondence in these instances 
being in all respects complete. Now 
if we were to treat talented as a 
participle (which a foreigner, at first 
sight, would be justified in doing by 
one of the earliest rules he picks up 
in our grammar), could anything 
be more ludicrous than the effect it 
would produce? Imagine such a 
sentence as this:—‘A has just been 
speaking to me about our friend B; 
he talented him to the skies!’ If 
ridicule be not a legitimate test of 
truth, it may assuredly be admitted 
as a very efficient test of the pro- 
prieties of language. 

A catalogue raisonnée of the in- 
elegancies and inaccuracies that have 
crept into common use would supply 
a fund of amusing and uncomfort- 
able speculations for the living gene- 
ration—not that we are worse in this 
particular than our progenitors, but 
that, in proportion to our oppor- 
tunities, we ought to be much better. 
Nothing is more frequent in con- 
versation than to hear the word 
JSarther confounded with further, and 
latter with later, although the dis- 
tinction between them is wide and 
unmistakeable,—further having ap- 
plication to place and distance, and 
JSurther to quantity or addition ; 
while later vilbes to time, and latter 
to place only. In the same way you 
sometimes catch the phrase ‘seldom 
or ever,’ the speaker evidently mean- 
ing ‘seldom if ever;’'and the still 
more palpable impropriety of ‘the 
two first,’ instead of ‘ the first two.’ 
Such slips of speech as ‘see if they're 
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gone,’ instead of ‘whether they're 
gone,’ * and ‘I had rather,’ instead of 
‘I would rather,’ are of constant 
occurrence. A still more flagrant 
violation of verbal correctness is 
committed by the misuse of the 
very common phrase as well as, 
which means exactly what it says, 
and no more; but which is perpe- 
tually employed to express some- 
thing else ;—thus: ‘she is witty as 
well as handsome,’ whereby we are 
to understand that ‘she is witty and 
handsome also.’ This subject is 
fruitful of bizarre attractions for the 
ripe scholar who has leisure and 
inclination to cultivate it; but 
for our present purpose it is enough 
to indicate the negligences and errors 
which it is the express business of 
the educated classes to expunge and 
correct. 

The authority next in force to 
that of custom, and even more 
despotically quoted, is the authority 
of our standard English authors. 
The compiler of a dictionary, or the 
writer of a critical essay, takes it for 
granted that he has conclusively 
established the signification or use 
of a word, when he can cite in its 
favour the example of Shakespeare 
or Milton, Addison or Pope. We 
shall not certainly be suspected of 
the crime of lése majesté if we say 
that this authority is by no means 
to be considered final. On the con- 
trary, such authorities must always 
be received with caution, and with 
increasing caution as time removes 
us farther and farther from the age 
in which they flourished. The 
changes that have taken place since 
the days of Shakespeare, and even 
of Addison, are sufficiently startling 
to show that we cannot refer to the 
writings of the eighteenth, and still 
less to the writings of the sixteenth 
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century, as safe guides for the nine- 
teenth century, unless they are cor- 
roborated by contemporary usage. 
A multitude of the old words have 
become obsolete; and as the only 
means we have of ascertaining that 
fact is by a reference to existing 
customs, so, in effect, we practically 
determine the question, not by the 
evidence of the writer we quote, but 
by the authority which decides upon 
his admission as a witness. Nor can 
we even thenallow that his testimon 
is above appeal. He can only spe 
to the custom of his own time, which 
is not binding upon us; and it is 
only when that custom happens to 
agree with our own, that we accept 
it as law. 

The aberrations to which we have 
cursorily referred, and the uncer- 
tainties attendant upon custom and 
literary authority, furnish strong 
reasons, in addition to those we 
have already pointed out, for en- 
deavouring to attain fixity in the 
language. The diffusion of scientific 
knowledge, the constant creation of 
new words to express new wants 
and new agencies, and the conse- 
quent importations from the con- 
tinent, make it still more necessary 
to protect the integrity of the lan- 
guage against undigested changes 
and hasty innovations. The only 
safety is in fixity; and the most 
direct road to that desirable end is 
through the class of words we have 
already described as synonyms. 
To avert the laxity which arises 
from ignorance or indifference, and 
to rescue words of common and 
every-day use from a vagueness of 
import which has the ultimate effect 
of deteriorating and weakening a 
language, it is as indispensable at 
intervals to explore the region of 
synonymy for the purpose of fixing 





* Instances of these common errors might be collected in abundance amongst 


writers of the highest reputation. 
example. 
Trish Melodies :— 

*I kno 


We must content ourselves with a single 
The following lines are taken from one of the most popular of Moore’s 


wWepot, I ask not ¢f guilt’s in that heart ; 


I but know that I love thee, whatever thou art.’ 


It should obviously run thus :—- 


*I know not, nor ask whether guilt’s in that heart,’ &c. 


We shall be told that this is very petty criticism ; and it would be very petty if it 
were criticism ; but it is not criticism,—it is simply the correction of a trifling 
negligence belonging to a class which, if permitted to pass unnoticed, would spread 
with rapidity, till it infected the language like a leprosy. 
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the accurate meaning of words, as it 
is to compile dictionaries te record 
their existence. 

In this important department of 
philology we have not done as much 
as we ought to have done. Although 
we are by no means deficient in 
erudite treatises of an elementary 
character, we can show but slender 
results in this field of inquiry. It 
is now between eighty and ninety 
rears since the first work upon Eng- 

sh synonyms appeared. e title 
affords us a curious proof that the 
author, or compiler, Dr. Trusler, 
thoroughly understood the demands 
of his subject, and is in itself sample 
of the precision we have a right to 
look for in the book. Instead of 
taking a general title, for ease and 
pularity, he calls his work ‘ The 
stinction between Words esteemed 
onmees This is, at least, 
abundantly explicit, and sets out at 
once with a warning to the reader 
that the accepted signification of the 
word synonymous is erroneous, and 
that it is the purpose of the book to 
— it in its true light. But Dr. 

sler, although he was so im- 
pressively conscientious on his title- 
page, was only a bookseller’s hack 
after all. The bulk of this publica- 
tion consisted in an ingenious adapta- 
tion of the original labours of the 
Abbé Girard (at that time half a 
century old), translated and adapted, 
with more tact than knowledge, to 
our native tongue. That a book of 
ee synonyms concocted upon 
such a receipt should be of little 
value, is not very surprising; and, 
accordingly, Dr. Trusler’s volume 
went speedily into oblivion. 

That was the only attempt which 
had been made to direct attention to 
the subject down to the middle of 
the last century. From that time 
until the year 1813, when Mr. 
Taylor, of Norwich, published a 
little book, which he called English 
Synonyms discriminated, no fur- 
ther investigation appears to have 
been undertaken in that direction, 
unless we are to concede to Mrs. 
Piozzi’s preposterous volumes, en- 
titled British Synonomy, the honour 
of a place amongst the works of the 
- ogists. Good, bustling, lively 

rs. Piozzi was much better quali- 
fied to defend her husband, and 
vindicate the rights of an imprudent 
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love-match, in long letters to dreary 
Mr. Lysons, than to compile a guide 
to British synonymy ; andif her evil 
genius had prompted her to do some- 
thing to justify the chargeof flippancy 
and shallowness flung so coarsely 
upon her by Dr. Johnson, she could 
not have more effectually responded 
to the temptation than by giving 
these foolish volumes to the world. 

Mrs. Piozzi was absolutel 
ignorant of the nature of the tas 
she had undertaken, and evidently 
thought that the business of 
synonymy was ‘to direct the choice 
of phrases in familiar talk,’ and that 
while it is the province of definition 
‘to fix the true and adequate 
meaning of words and terms,’ 
synonymy, on the other hand, ‘ has 
more to do with elegance than 
truth.’ These are her own words, 
which we give as we find them, lest 
the reader might fear that we had 
misapprehended her meaning. Her 
volumes are specially designed to 
help foreigners in ‘the selection of 
words in conversation and elegant 
colloquial language,’ an office for 
which she is of opinion, a woman is 
properly qualified, leaving to men 
the more responsible duty of teaching 
‘to write with propriety,’ as if there 
were a generic difference between 
spoken and written English. 

The work is composed exactly 
after the manner that might be 
anticipated from this warning of its 
contents. It is utterly destitute 
of any governing principle. Mrs. 
Piozzi runs in amongst words like a 
child at romps, and tosses them 
about apparently more in sport 
than earnest. T 4 want of earnest- 
ness is in her, as in multitudes of 
others, simply the want of ‘sense 
and information. Shallow i 
never can be in earnest; and Mrs. 
Piozzi is a shining illustration 
of shallowness. She believes she 
is doing something very instrue- 
tive to foreigners, when she is really 
only leading them astray. For 
instance, she frequently introduces 
definitions of words as _ being 
synonymous terms with the words 
hemniieees thus, one of her chap- 
ters is headed, ‘ Blameless, Guiltiess, 
Exempt from Crime,’ another, ‘ In- 
credulous, Unbelieving, Hard of 
Belief, and a third, ‘ Kalendar, 
Almanac, Register of Time.’ In- 
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dependently of the absurdity of this 
loose method, or rather this lack of 
method, she commits the graver error 
-of bringing together as synonymous, 
or nearly synonymous, words that, 
in reality, mean totally different 
things. For example, what a clatter 
of terms we have here, the incon- 
gruities of which a schoolboy could 
detect at a glance,—‘ Knowledge, 
Science, Wisdom, Scholarship, 
Study, Learning, Erudition.’” We 
are only astonished Mrs. Piozzi did 
not press Art, Information, Skill, 
and twenty equally admissible words, 
into the service of a catalogue which 
she describes as ‘a lovely, though 
perplexing labyrinth, with Wisdom, 
a Sophic, enthroned in the midst!’ 
Her style of treatment is all through- 
out in keeping with this sample. 
When she should define or explain, 
she merely rhapsodizes, and instead 
of furnishing examples of the legiti- 
mate uses of aa. she dances off 
into flimsy anecdotes about Dr. 
Johnson, sentimental soliloquies, and 
criticisms upon anything and every- 
thing in the world except the thing 
she has undertaken to expound. 
How well she was qualified to write 
a work on Synonyms may be judged 
from two or three very brief 
specimens :— 

Apvice, CounsEL, DELIBERATION.— 
Of these I know not whether it might 
not be justly affirmed, that the first 
-chiefly belongs to the science of medicine, 
the second is appropriated by the law, 
-while political subjects require cool 
deliberation. 


To make this clear to ‘ strangers,’ 
she follows it up by an example even 
more entertaining than the above 
classification, showing howa minister 
of state is prevented by the advice 
of his physicians from attending the 
deliberations of a committee, where 
things go on so perversely in his 
absence, that he is obliged to seek 
counsel of the judges concerning the 
result! Again :— 


Vesture, CLoTHES, RAIMENT, are 
synonymous in books, but not in con- 
versation, whence the first and last are 
totally excluded, unless the discourse 
turns upon very serious subjects indeed. 


In this slip-shod way Mrs. Piozzi 
continually confuses herself. When 
she says that * vesture’ and ‘ raiment’ 
are not synonymous in conversation, 
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she obviously means that they are 
not in common use. 

For a pleasant, desultory, non- 
sensical manner of dealing with a 
srecise topic, take the opening of a 
lively dissertation on ‘ ENTERTAIN- 
MENT, AMUSEMENT, Diversion, 
Recreation, Pastime :— 

These agreeable substantives, never in 
such use as now, are of various descrip- 
tions, though still approaching to 
synonomy. ‘The first has a metaphorical 
reference to hospitable treatment, and 
the fourth to a restoration of the body's 
exhausted particles by food, &c. 

One sample more:— 

DESPONDENCY, HOPELESSNESS, DESPAIR, 
form a sort of heart-rending climax 
rather than a parallel,—a climax, too, 
which time never fails of bringing to 
perfection. The last of these words 
implies a settled melancholy, I think, and 
is commonly succeeded by suicide! ! 

If we have shown in these ex- 
tracts one class of the abuses arising 
from sheer irrelevancy, want of 
thought, and a kind of accomplished 
feebleness of mind, to which words 
are exposed even under the hands 
of a person of Mrs. Piozzi’s literary 
taste and reputation, the space de- 
voted tothem has not beenaltogether 
wasted. In fact, it is necessary to see 
something of the follies that are com- 
mitted by incompetent persons in 
their experiments upon a subject 
which requires the nerd discrimi- 
nation and exactitude, in order to 
be able to appreciate the advantages 
we derive from the labours of the 
learned and judicious. 

Mr. Taylor’s book is entitled to 
be regarded as the first original con- 
tribution to the study of English 
synonyms. Unfortunately, however, 
it was too brief to do much more 
than indicate the author's capacity 
for his undertaking, while it lies 
under the additional disadvantage 
of raising all definitions on a ground- 
work of etymology—a plan to which 
we have already stated our objec- 
tions. Etymologies are of high 
value in assisting us to trace the 
radical meanings and subsequent 
changes of words, and Mr. Taylor 
brought sound erudition to their in- 
vestigation, notwithstanding that he 
fell into the temptation common to 
all etymologists, of occasionally sub- 
stituting speculation and fancy when 
nothing better could be found; but 
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excellent as his work is in that res- 
pect, it is impossible not to feel 
that his researches into roots and 
expired significations constitute a 
serious impediment in the way of 
the current information we want, 
and which few writers could have 
supplied more accurately. We 
should be sorry to lose the very 
curious and interesting inquiries 
into which he carries us in the region 
of derivations, and can only regret 
that they should have been mixed 
up with another inquiry which they 
have a direct tendency to compli- 
cate and confuse. But we must not 
be understood to depreciate Mr. 
Taylor’s work; it is a remarkable 
example of united subtlety and grace. 
There are passages in it no less dis- 
tinguished by their beauty than 
their force of illustration; and 
readers who do not examine such 
works in a rigorous spirit of criti- 
cism will be thankful to find its 
pages enriched by the very learning 
which we think might have been 
more advantageously displayed in a 
separate and independent form. 

he next publication on the sub- 
ject of synonyms was Mr. Crabb’s 
well-known work, a massive volume, 
called English Synonymes ex- 
plained in Alphabetical Order. 
This is the standard authority, 
partly because it is very full and 
explanatory, but chiefly because it 
is the only full and explanatory 
book of the kind we possess. Mr. 
Crabb had been long engaged in 
philological studies, and so early as 
1808, had published a brochure on 
familiar synonyms, which preceded 
by five years the more ambitious 
little book of Mr. Taylor. So far 
he is entitled to the credit of puee. 
dence. His larger work followed 
some years afterwards, and ran 
rapidly through several editions. 
He was openly charged with having 
borrowed extensively from Mr. 
Taylor; but it is only justice to him 
to add, that he had generally ac- 
knowledged his obligations, and was 
so sensitive to the accusation of 
piracy, that in his subsequent edi- 
tions he expunged all the quotations 
he had thus availed himself of, sub- 
stituting other matter in their stead, 
so that the double-columned volume 
which now passes under his name, 
and may be found in most libraries, 
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has little or nothing in common 
with any other dictionary of syno- 
nymous definitions. 

The first great, and we are afraid 
insuperable, objection to Mr.Crabb’s 
book is its bulk; and as this bulk 
is attained by means which expose 
the author to a palpable imputation 
of want of judgment, there is the 
less reason for dealing very tenderly 
with it. If the stufling were taken 
out of this densevolume, and nothing 
left behind but the actual substance 
announced on the title-page, it would 

yield us an excellent but small (and 
or that reason all the more useful) 
guide-book to a considerable collec- 
tion of English synonyms. This 
stuffing consists of various foreign 
ingredients, which, for the most 
part, have as much to do with 
the especial branch of philology the 
reader is invited to explore, as if 
Mr. Crabb had scattered snatches 
of music, or skeleton maps, amongst 
his definitions. Etymology occupies 
a space which might have been much 
more profitably employed ; nor is it 
treated with that profundity which 
in Mr. Taylor makes some compen- 
sation for the obstruction it causes. 
Not content with resting upon his 
etymological researches, Mr. Crabb 
aims also at enforcing his definitions 
by extracted passages from a variety 
of English authors, so that the book 
is literally weighed down by quan- 
tities of what Mr. Crabb calls autho- 
rities, the real value of which, as 
proving anything except that certain 
words were used in certain senses 
by certain writers, is extremely 
doubtful. It would be a great re- 
lief to cut the whole of them out, 
and send them to limbo with the 
etymologies. But it would not be 
so easy to get rid of the other incum- 
brances—namely, the opinions, ob- 
servations, criticisms, and disserta- 
tions on an endless diversity or 
topics, which Mr. Crabb makes this 
book of synonyms the medium of 
communicating to the public. These 
moral and political episodes may 
show Mr. Crabb—which we are 
happy to affirm they do—to be a 
virtuous gentleman and a loyal sub- 
ject; but as we cannot by any pro- 
cess of ratiocination connect them 
with an inquiry into English syno- 
nyms, it appears to us that the work 
would be signally benefited by their 
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expulsion. Nor is it our only objec- 
tion to them that they are de trop. 
Mr. Crabb is a circuitous writer, 
except when the antithetical neces- 
sity of the subject crushes his exu- 
berance into curt sentences ; and the 
consequence is, that the redundant 
matter is made additionally promi- 
nent, and, we must add, sometimes 
—> 80, by the prolixity of the 
style. 

Ve, notwithstanding these draw- 
backs, the book is valuable, from 
the extent of the resources it opens 
up. Availing himself freely of the 
mes of his predecessors in most 
of the modern languages, Mr. Crabb 
has successfully condensed into his 
volume the essence of their re- 
searches, profiting especially by 
the elaborate productions of the 
French and German synonymists. 
His taste and discretion are often at 
fault, but his industry is unimpeach- 
able. 

For upwards of a quarter of a 
century, Mr. Crabb enjoyed un- 
disputed possession of the field. 
Within the last few weeks a small 
treatise has been issued, in which 
the subject is again taken up.* This 
work is too brief to supply the 
want of a complete collection—at 
present filled by Mr.Crabb’s volume, 
in lack of a better ; butif the author 
of these specimens (for they are too 
slight toconstitute a book)of English 
synonyms possess leisure and ineli- 
nation to undertake the task, his 
exact discrimination and chaste 
judgment justify us in anticipating 
from his hands a publication of 
incomparably greater value than 
any that has hitherto appeared. 
Not alone are the definitions ex- 
tremely just and lucid, but this is 
the only selection of synonyms in 
which the author, instead of making 
a vain display of his learning, has 
strictly confined himself to the one 
legitimate object of showing, as 
Trusler expresses it—the distinction 
between words esteemed synonym- 
ous. Archbishop Whately, under 
whose editorship the little volume 
is ushered into the world, has by 
no means overrated its merits when 
he says, that ‘though far from 
presuming to call it perfect, it is 
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very much the best that has appeared 
on the subject.’ It is not perfect, 
because there is not enough of it, 
and because, being rather a Domeent 
than a whole, even so far as it goes, it 
does not always exhaust the groups 
of words it embraces. 

We have observed that this is the 
only treatise on synonyms which is 
strictly confined to the one legiti- 
mate object. The author shall speak 
to this point for himself. First of 
all, he excludes etymologies, except 
in rare cases, and gives his reasons, 
which are ample and conclusive:— 


We have seldom in the following 
pages introduced what are usually con- 
sidered so closely connected with the 
subject of synonyms as to demand a 
prominent place in a work of this kind— 
namely, etymologies, which are gene- 
rally appended to every group of 
synonyms as an almost essential part of 
it. But it may be doubted whether this 
procedure does not tend to confuse the 
subject it was intended to clear. The 
history of the derivation of words is, 
indeed, one which offers a most inter- 
esting and important field of inquiry, 
and one which may accidentally throw 
light on their meanings; but the two 
questions are, in themselves, completely 
distinct; and, in inquiring into the 
actual and present meaning of a word, 
the consideration of what it originally 
meant may frequently tend to lead us 
astray. 


For similar and equally cogent 


reasons he declines to heap up 
authorities, after the manner of Mr. 
Crabb, preferring to go direct to the 
existing usage :— 

All these variations of meaning—{he 
observes, alluding to the changes that 
have taken place in the course of time]}— 
help to elucidate national manners and 
habits of thought, and, as such, are 
valuable and curious ; but though they 
may occasionally help us, they must not 
be allowed to influence our decisions 
with respect to the significations of 
words, * * * * Language has 
undergone such changes even within 
the last sixty or seventy years, that 
many words, at that time considered 
pure, are now obselete ; while others, 
(of which the word ‘ mob’ is a specimen,) 
formerly slang, are now used by our 
best writers, and received, like par- 
doned outlaws, into the body of respect- 
able citizens. The standard we shall 
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refer to in the present work is the sense 
in which a word is used by the purest 
writers, and most correct speakers of 
our own days. 


It will be seen at once that the 
author proceeds upon the method 
which we hold to be the true one— 
that he liberates the subject from 
all extraneous illustrations, however 
valuable or interesting in them- 
selves,and is governed in his defi- 
nitions by the usage of ‘the purest 
writers, and most correct speakers 
of our own days.’ Here all the 
requisite conditions are fully re- 
cognised ; and it only remains to be 
shown with what amount of success 
they have been fulfilled. Our space 
is limited, and our examples must 
be few and scanty; but the close 
texture of the matter will be appa- 
rent in the briefest specimens. 


Atso, Too, Likewise, BESIDES. — 
£Too’ is a slighter, and a more familiar 
expression than ‘ also,’ which has some- 
thing in it more specified and formal. 
This is the only difference between the 
two words. ‘ Likewise’ has a rather 
different meaning. Originally it meant 
‘in like manner ;’ and it has preserved 
something of that signification; it 
implies some connexion or agreement 
between the words it unites. We may 
say, ‘He is a poet, and likewise a 
musician ;’ but we should not say, ‘ He 
is a prince, and likewise a musician,’ 
because there is no natural connexion 
between these qualities; but ‘also’ 
implies merely addition. ‘ Besides’ ‘is 
used rather when some additional cir- 
cumstance is named after others—as a 
kind of after thought, and generally fo 
usher in some new clause of a sentence 
—as, ‘ Besides what has been said, this 
must be considered,’ &c. 


This is very clear, and meets 
all possible contingencies, except, 
perhaps, that the word ‘besides’ 
might have been further elucidated 
as being used*not only to introduce 
something additional, but something 
remote and unexpected; as when, 
having exhausted all the arguments 
arising directly and naturally out of 
a subject, sudden recourse is had to 
some distant example, or train of 
reasoning, wholly unconnected with 
the subject. All this is, no doubt, 
included under the general term, 
‘additional circumstances ;’ but addi- 
tional circumstances may be linked 
with the main subject by ‘too,’ or 
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‘also;’ while it is the exclusive 
province of ‘besides’ to bring in 
additional circumstances of a foreign 
character. 

As an instance of subtledistinction, 
the following is admirable :— 


StycerE, Honest, Upricut.—‘Sin- 
cerity’ may be used in two senses; and 
this leads to much ambiguity in reason- 
ing. It may either mean, on the one 
hand, reality of conviction, and earnest- 
ness of purpose ; or, on the other, purity 
from all unfairness or dishonesty. Many 
people overlook this ; they will speak of 
a man’s being ‘sincere,’ when they mean 
he has a real conviction that his end 
is a good one, and imagine this must 
imply that he is ‘honest ;’ whereas he 
may be ‘sincere’ in his desire to gain his 
end, and dishonest in the means he em- 
ploys for that end. ‘Honest,’ on the 
other hand, is not an ambiguous term; 
it implies straightforwardness and fair- 
ness of conduct. ‘Upright’ implies 
honesty and dignity of character; it is 
the opposite of ‘meanness,’ as ‘ honesty’ 
is of ‘ cunning.’ 

It might be questioned whether 
honesty and cunning are opposed 
with the writer’s usual acumen; but, 
with that exception, this comparative 
view of words constantly confounded, 
and seldom employed with accuracy, 
is dntinguished by its perspicacity. 

It seldom occurs that we have 
occasion to dissent from the inter- 

retations of the author; but had it 

een. our intention to have examined 
the book for the purposes of criticism, 
we should have found it neces- 
sary not only to exhibit its merits, 
in greater detail, but also to point 
out some passages which, we think, 
require reconsideration. Here is 
one : — 


Fairu, Bevier, CerTarnty.—‘ Belief? 
is merely an assent of the understanding; 
‘faith’ implies also an acquiescence of 
the will. One who holds an opinion in 
theory, without following it up in prac- 
tice, cannot be said to have ‘faith’ in it. 

Hence a mere assent to the truths of 
Christianity, such as we give to any mere 
historical fact, and which does not affect 
the conduct, cannot be called ‘faith.’ 
It is often supposed that ‘faith,’ to be 
perfect, requires that reason should be 
put aside, or kept in subjection ; but this 
is credulity, not faith. The real test of 
faith is, not assenting to anything against 
our reason, but against our prejudices 
or interest, which are the chief agents in 
the belief of the majority. 
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The word ‘certainty’ is generally ap- 
plied to a firm conviction of the truth of 
any proposition ; but when opposed to 
‘belief,’ or ‘faith,’ it describes more 
correctly that conviction, which is only 
produced by demonstration, or the evi- 
dence of the senses. 


The distinction here drawn be- 
tween ‘belief’ and ‘faith’ is curiously 
inexact, and, at least, requires to be 
more satisfactorily made out. It is 
quite true that ‘faith’ influences our 
conduct, while ‘belief’ is the mere 
oe assent of the understanding ; 

ut to say that the real test of faith 
is assenting to things against our 
prejudices or interest, is to assert 
something more startling and ob- 
scure than accurate or philosophical. 
That prejudices and interest are the 
chief agents in the belief of the 
majority may be quite true; but 
what has that to do with a book 
upon quae It is not assumed 
by the author that prejudices and 
interest are really chiet egents of 
*belief;’ and this allusion to the 
unreasoning selfishness of the majo- 
rity is only calculated to confuse, if 
it do not mislead, the reader. 

The main distinction between 
‘belief’? and ‘faith’ is surely more 
profound than that which lies upon 
the surface between theory and prac- 
tice? There is something more than 
the assent of the understanding, and 
its development in action. Perhaps 
it might be stated somewhat in this 
way: ‘Certainty’ is the conviction 
of the truth, or existence, of a thing 
upon actual demonstration, amount- 
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ing to personal knowledge of the 
fact; ‘ belief’ is assent to the truth, 
or existence, of a thing upon testi- 
mony, or analogy, or other evidence 
short of demonstration; and ‘faith’ 
is assent to the truth, or existence, 
of a thing founded in a tirm reliance 
on authority in the absence of proof. 
To believe a thing of the existence 
of which you have no evidence what- 
ever, merely on the assertion of some 
person in whose veracity you repose 
implicit credit, is not, properly speak- 
ing, to ‘believe’ it, but to have ‘faith’ 
init. You have ‘faith,’ for example, 
in a certain system of medicine; your 
reliance on it is not a matter of 
belief, limited by the ‘ assent of your 
understanding,’ but takes a wider 
range of entire confidence over things 
to which your understanding never 
had an opportunity of assenting. 
Before we dismiss this little book 
(which, from internal evidence, we 
suspect to be the work of more heads 
than one), we must add a word upon 
the clearness of its method. The 
words are examined in groups of 
verbs, adjectives, nouns, &c., instead 
of being thrown indiscriminately to- 
gether, or buried under an alphabeti- 
cal arrangement, which, in the early 
editions of Mr. Crabb’s publication, 
served only as a symmetrical dis- 
guise for a heap of disorder. By 
this excellent 2g simplicity and 
ar. ge are imparted to the 
ivisions of the work, while a com- 
plete index at the end of the volume 
enables the reader to get at any par- 
ticular word he wants in a moment. 
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Azour the year 1670, there lived 
at Dijon a certain notary, an 
original in his way, named Melchior 
Jolyot. His father was an inn- 
keeper; but of a more ambitious 
nature than his sire, the son, so soon 
as he had succeeded in collecting a 
little money, purchased for himself 
the office of head clerk in the 
Chambre des Comptes of Dijon, 
with the title of Greffier of the 
same. During the following year, 
having long been desirous of a title 
of nobility, he acquired, at a very 
low price, a little abandoned and 
almost unknown fief, that of Cre- 
billon, situated about a league and 
a half from the city. 

His son, Prosper Jolyot, the 
future poet, was at that time a 
young man of about two-and-twenty 
years of age, a student at law, and 
then on the eve of being admitted 
as advocate at the French bar. 
From the first years of his sojourn 
in Paris, we find that he called him- 
self Prosper Jolyot de Crebillon. 
About sixty years later, a worthy 
shilosopher of Dijon, a certain 
fonsieur J. B. Michault, writes as 
follows to the President de Ruffey:— 
‘Last Saturday (June 19th, 1762), 
our celebrated Crebillon was interred 
at St. Gervais. In his billets de 
mort they gave him the title of 
ecuyer ; but what appears to me 
more surprising, is the circumstance 
of his son adopting that of messire.’ 

Crebillon had then ended by 
cradling himself ina sortof imaginary 
nobility. In 1761, we find him 
writing to the President de Brosse: 
‘I have ever taken so little thought 
puyeetng my own origin, that I 
have neglected certain very flatter- 
ing elucidatiors on this point. M. 
de Ricard, maitre des comptes at 
Dijon, gave my father one ar two 
titles he had found. Of these two 
titles, written in very indifferent 
Latin, the first concerned one Jolyot, 
chamberlain of Raoul, Duke of 
Burgundy; the second, a certain 
Jolyot, chamberlain of Philippe le 
Bon. Both of these titles are lost. 


I can also remember having heard 

it said in my youth by some old 

inhabitants of Nuits, my father’s 

native place, that there formerly 
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existed in those cantons a certain 
very powerful and noble family, 
named Jolyot.’ 

O vanity of vanities! would it be 
believed that, under the democratic 
reign of the Encyclopedia, a man 
like Crebillon, ennobled by his own 
talents and genius, could have thus 
hugged himself in the possession ot 
a vain and deceitful chimera! For 
truth compels us to own that, from 
the fifteenth to the end of the 
seventeenth century, the Jolyots 
were never anything more or less 
than honest innkeepers, who sold 
their wine unadulterated, as it was 
procured from the black or golden 
grapes of the Burgundy hills. 

Meanwhile Crebillon, finding that 
his titles of nobility were uncon- 
tested, pushed his aristocratic weak- 
ness so far as to affirm one day that 
his family bore on its shield an eagle, 
or, on a field, azure, holding in its 
beak a lily, proper, leaved and sus- 
tained, argent. All went, however, 
according to his wishes; his son 
allied himself by an unexpected 
marriage to one of the first families 
of England. The old tragic poet 
could then pass into the other world 
with the consoling reflection that 
he left behind him here below a 
name not only honoured in the 
world of letters, but inscribed also 
in the golden muster-roll of the 
French nobility. But unfortunately 
for poor Crebillon’s family tree, 
about a century after the creation 
of this mushroom nobility—which, 
like the majority of the nobilities of 
the eighteenth century, had its 
foundation in the sand—a certain 

officious antiquary, who happened 
at the time to have nothing better 
to do, bethought himself one day 
of inquiring into the validity of 
his claim. He devoted to this 
strange occupation several years of 
precious time. By dint of shaking 
the dust from off the archives of 
Dijon and of Nuits, and of rum- 
maging the minutes of the notaries 
of the department, he succeeded at 
length in ferreting out the genealo- 
gical tree of the Jolyot family. 
Some, the most glorious of its mem- 
bers, had been notaries, others had 
been innkeepers. Shade of Cre- 
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billon, pardon this impious archmo- 
logist, who thus, with ruthless 
hands, destroyed ‘ at one fell swoop’ 
the brilliant scaffolding of your 
vanity ! 

Prosper Jolyot de Crebillon was 
born at Dijon on the 13th of 
February, 1674; like Corneille, 
Bossuet, and Voltaire, he studied 
at the Jesuits’ college of his native 
town. It is well known that in 
all their seminaries, the Jesuits kept 
secret registers, wherein they in- 
scribed, under the name of each 

upil, certain notes in Latin upon 
fis intellect and character. It was 
the Abbé d’Olivet who, it is said, 
inscribed the note referring to 
Crebillon:—‘ Puer ingeniosus sed 
insignis nebulo. But it must be 
said that the collegiate establish- 
ments of the holy brotherhood 
housed certain pedagogues, who 
rather abused their mght of pro- 
nouncing judgment on the sihilen. 
Crebillon, after all, was but a lively, 
frolicksome child, free and unre- 
served to excess in manners and 
speech. 

His father, notary and later 
grefier en chef of the ‘Chambre 
des Comptes’ at Dijon, being above 
all things desirous that his family 
should become distinguished in the 
magistracy, destined his son to the 
law, saying that the best heritage 
he could Sant him was his own 
example. Crebillon resigned him- 
self to his father’s wishes with a 
very good grace, and repaired to 
Paris, there to keep his terms. In 
the capital, he divided his time 
between study and the pleasures 
and amusements natural to his age. 
As soon as he was admitted as 
advocate, he entered the chambers 
of a procureur named Prieur, son of 
the Prieur celebrated by Scarron, 
an intimate friend of his father, 
who greeted him fraternally. One 
would have supposed that our future 
poet, who bore audacity on his 
countenance, and genius on his brow, 
would, like Achilles, have recog- 
nised his sex when they showed 
him arms; but far from this being 
the case, not only was it necessary 
to warn him that he was a poet, but 
even to impel him bodily, as it were, 
and despite himself, into the arena. 

The writers and poets of France 
have ever railed in good set terms 
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against procureurs, advocates, and 
all such common-place, every-day 
ersonages; and in general, we are 
uel to confess they have had 
right on their side. We must, 
however, render justice to one of 
them, the only one, perhaps, who 
ever showed a taste for poetry. 
The worthy man to whom, fortu- 
nately for himself, Crebillon had 
been confided, remarked at an early 
stage of their acquaintanceship, the 
romantic disposition of his pupil. 
Of the same country as Piron and 
Rameau, Crebillon possessed, like 
them, the same frank gaiety and 
good-tempered heedlessness of 
character, which betrayed his Bur- 
gundian origin. Having at an early 
age inhaled the intoxicating per- 
fumes of the Burgundian vines, his 
first essays in poetry were, as might 
be expected, certain chansons & 
boire, none of which, however, have 
descended to posterity. The worthy 
procureur, amazed at the degree of 
power shown even in these slight 
drinking - songs, earnestly advised 
him to become a poet by profession. 

Crebillon was then twenty-seven 
years of age; he resisted, alleging 
that he did not believe he possessed 
the true creative genius; that every 
»oet is in some sort a species of 
deity, holding chaos in one hand, 
and light and life in the other; and 
that, for his part, he possessed but 
a bad pen, destined to defend bad 
causes in worse style. But the 
yrocureur was not to be convinced ; 
= had discovered that a spark of 
the creative fire already shone 
within the breast of Crebillon. 
‘Do not deny yourself becoming 
a poet,’ he would frequently say to 
him ; ‘ itis written upon your brow ; 
your looks have told me so a 
thousand times. ‘There is but one 
man in all France capable of taking 
up the mantle of Racine, and that 
man is yourself.’ 

Crebillon exclaimed against this 
opinion; but having been left alone 
for a few hours to transcribe a par- 
liamentary petition, he areal to 
mind the magic of the stage—the 
scenery, the speeches, the applause; 
a movement of inspiration seized 
him. When the procureur returned, 
his pupil extended his hand to him, 
exclaiming, enthusiastically, ‘ You 
have pointed out the way to me, and 
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I shall depart.’ ‘Do not be in a 


hurry,’ replied the procureur; ‘a 
chef-d euvre is not made in a week. 
Remain quietly where you are, as if 
you were still a procureur’s clerk ; 
eat my bread and dric my wine ; 
when you have completed your work, 
you may then take your flight.’ 

Crebillon accordingly remained in 
the procureur’s office, and at the 
very desk on which he transcribed 
petitions, he composed the five long 
acts of a barbarous tragedy, entitled, 
*The Death of Brutus.’ The work 
finished, our good-natured procureur 
brought all his interest into play, in 
order to obtain a reading of the 
piece at the Comedie Frangaise. 
After many applications, Crebillon 
was permitted to read his 7: it 
was unanimously rejected. The poet 
was furious; he returned home to 
the procureur’s, and casting down 
his manuscript at the good man’s 
feet, exclaimed, in a voice of despair, 
* You have dishonoured me !’ 

D’Alembert says, ‘Crebillon’s fury 
burst upon the procureur’s head ; he 
regarded him almost in the light of 
an enemy who had advised him only 
for his own dishonour, swore to 
listen to him no more, and never to 
write another line of verse as long 
as he lived.’ 

Crebillon, however, in his rage 
maligned the worthy procureur ; he 
would not have found elsewhere so 
hospitable a roof or so true a friend. 
He returned to the study of the law, 
but the decisive step had been taken; 
beneath the advocate’s gown the 
poet had already peeped forth. And 
then, the procureur was never tired 
of predicting future triumphs. Cre- 
billon ventured upon another tra- 
gedy, and chose for his subject the 
story of the Cretan king, Idomeneus. 
This time the comedians accepted 
his piece, and shortly afterwards 
er it. Its success was doubtful, 

ut the author fancied he had re- 
ceived sufficient encouragement to 
continue his new career. 

In his next piece, ‘ Atrée,’ Cre- 
billon, who had commenced as a 


schoolboy, now raised himself, as it 
were, to the dignity of a master. 
The comedians learned their parts 
with enthusiasm. On the morning 
of the first representation, the pro- 
cureur summoned the young poet to 
his bedside, for he was then stricken 
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with a mortal disease: ‘ My friend,’ 
said he, ‘I have a presentiment that 
this very evening you will be greeted 
by the critics of the nation as a son 
of the great Corneille. There are 
but a few days of life remaining for 
me; I have no longer strength to 
walk, but be assured that I shall be 
at my post this evening, in the pit 
of the Théatre Frangaise.’ True to 
his word, the good old man had 
himself carried to the theatre. The 
intelligent judges applauded certain 
passages of the tragedy, in which 
wonderful power, as well as many 
startling beauties, were perceptible ; 
but at the catastrophe, when Atreus 
compels Thyestes to drink the blood 
of his son, there was a general ex- 
clamation of horror—(Gabrielle de 
Vergy, be it remarked, had not then 
eaten on the stage the heart of her 
lover). ‘The procureur,’ says 
D’Alembert, ‘would have left the 
theatre in sorrow, if he had awaited 
the judgment of the audience in 
order to fix his own. The pit ap- 
peared more terrified than inte- 
rested; it beheld the curtain fall 
without uttering a sound either of 
approval or condemnation, and dis- 
persed in that solemn and ominous 
silence which bodes no good for the 
future welfare of the piece. But 
the procureur judged better than 
the public, or rather, he anticipated 
its future judgment. The play over, 
he proceeded to the green-room to 
seek his pupil, who, still in a state 
of the greatest uncertainty as to his 
fate, was already almost resigned to 
a failure ; he embraced Crebillon in 
a transport of admiration: ‘I die 
content,’ said he. ‘I have made you 
a poet; and I leave a man to the 
nation!’ 

And, in fact, at each representation 
of the piece, the public discovered 
fresh beauties, and abandoned itself 
with real pleasure to the terror 
which the poet inspired. A few 
days afterwards, the name of Cre- 
billon became celebrated throughout 
Paris and the provinces, and all 


-imagined that the spirit of the great 


Corneille had indeed revisited earth. 
to animate the muse of the young 
Burgundian. 

Crebillon’s father was greatly irri- 
tated on finding that his son had, as 
they said then, abandoned Themis 
for Melpomene. In — did the 
T 
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rocureur plead his pupil’s cause— 

in vain did Crebillon address to this 
true father a supplication in verse, 
to obtain pardon for him from his 
sire; the gre en chef of Dijon 
was inexorable; to his son’s en- 
treaties he replied that he cursed 
him, and that he was about to make 
a new will. To complete, as it were, 
his downfall in the good opinion of 
this individual, who possessed such a 
blind infatuation for the law, Cre- 
billon wrote him a letter, in which 
the following passage occurs :—‘ I 
am about to get married, if you have 
no objection, to the most beautiful 
girl in Paris; you may believe me, 
sir, upon this point, for her beauty 
is all that she possesses.’ 

To this his father replied :—‘ Sir, 
your tragedies are not to my taste, 
your children will not be mine; 
commit as many follies as you please, 
I shall console myself with the re- 
flection that I refused my consent 
to your marriage; and I would 
strongly advise you, sir, to depend 
more than ever on your pieces for 
support, for you are no longer a 
member of my family.’ 

Crebillon, bor all that, married, as 
he said, the most beautiful girl in 
Paris—the gentle and charming 
Charlotte Peaget, of whom Dufresny 
has spoken. She was the daughter 
of an apothecary, and it was while 


frequenting her father’s shop that 
Crebillon became acquainted with 
her. There was nothing very ro- 


mantic, it is true, in the match; but 
love spreads a charm over all that 
it comes in contact with. Thus, a 
short time before his marriage, Cre- 
billon perceived his intoniied giving 
out some marshmallow and violets 
to a sick customer: ‘ My dear Char- 
lotte,’ said he, ‘ we will go together, 
some of these days, amongour Dijon- 
naise mountains, to collect violets 
and marshmallow for your father.’ 
It was shortly after his marriage 
and removal to the Place Maubert, 
that he first evinced his strange 
mania for cats and dogs, and, above 
all, his singular passion for tobacco. 
He was, beyond contradiction, the 
reatest smoker of his day. It has 
een stated by some of the writers 
of the time, that he could not turn 
a single rhyme of a tragedy. save in 
an obscure and smoky chamber, 
surrounded by a noisy pack of dogs 
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and cats; according to the same 
authorities, he would very fre- 

uently, also, in the middle of the 

ay, close the shutters, and light 
candles. A thousand other extra- 
vagances have been attributed to 
Crebillon; but we ought to accept 
with caution the recitals of these 
anecdote-mongers, who were far too 
apt to imagine they were portraying 
a man, when in reality they were 
but drawing a ridiculous caricature. 

When M. Melchior Jolyot learned 
that his son had, in defiance of his 
paternal prohibition, actually wedded 
the apothecary’s daughter, his grief 
and rage knew no bounds. The 
worthy man believed in his recent 
nobility as firmly as he did in his 
religion, and his son’s mesalliance 
nearly drove him to despair: this 
time he actually carried bis threat 
into execution, and made a formal 
will, by virtue of which he com- 
pletely disinherited the poet. For- 
tunaiely for Crebillon, his father, be- 
fore bidding adieu to the world and 
his nobility, undertook a journey to 
Paris, curious, even in the midst of 
his rage, to judge for himself the 
merits and demerits of the theatrical 
tomfooleries, as he called them, of 
his silly boy, who had married the 
—— daughter, and who, in 
place of gaining nobility and station 
in a procureur’s office, had written a 
parcel of trash for actors to spout. 

Ve must say, however, that Cre- 
billon could not have retained a 
better counsel to urge his claims 
before the paternal sieenal than his 
wife, the much maligned apothe- 
cary’s daughter, one of the loveliest 
a most amiable women in Paris ; 
and we may add, that this nobilit 
of which his father thought so a 
—the nobility of the robe—which 
had not been acquired in a Dijon- 
naise family entil after the lapse of 
three generations, was scarcely equal 
to the nobility of the pen, which 
Crebillon had acquired by the exer- 
cise of his own talents. 

The old greffier, then, came to 
Paris for the purpose of witnessing 
one of the ik tomfooleries of that 
unhappy profligate, who in_ better 
times ‘Nad been his son. Fate so 


willed it that on that night ‘Atrée’ 
should be performed. The old man 
was seized with mingled emotions of 


That 


terror, grief, and admiration. 
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very evening, being resolved not to 
rest until he had seen his son, he 
called a coach on leaving the theatre, 
and drove straight to the Faubour 
Saint Marceau, to the house whic 
had been pointed out to him as the 
dwelling of Crebillon. No sooner 
had the door opened than out rushed 
seven or eight dogs, who cast them- 
selves upon the old greflier, uttering 
in every species of canine patois the 
loudest possible demonstrations of 
welcome. One word from Madame 
Crebillon, however, was sufficient to 
recal this unruly pack to order; yet 
the dogs, having no doubt instinc- 
tively Tacsventl a family likeness, 
continued to gambol round the limbs 
of M. Melchior Jolyot, to the latter’s 
no small confusionandalarm. Char- 
lotte, who was alone, waiting supper 
for her husband, was much surprised 
at this unexpected visit. At first she 
imagined that it was some great per- 
sonage who hadcometo offer the poet 
his patronage and protection; but 
afterlookingathervisitor twoor three 
times, she suddenly exclaimed: ‘You 
are my husband's father, or at least 
_ are one of the Jolyot family.’ 

he old greffier, though intending to 
have maintained his incognito until 
his son’s return, could nolonger resist 
the desire of abandoning himself to 
the delights of a reconciliation; he 
embraced his daughter-in-law ten- 
derly, shedding tears of joy, and 
accusing himself all the while for his 
previous unnatural harshness: ‘ Yes, 
yes,’ cried he, ‘ yes, youare still my 
children—all that I have is yours!’ 
then, afier a moment's silence, he 
continued, in a tone of sadness: ‘But 
how does it happen that, with his 

eat success, my son has condemned 

is wife to such a home and such a 
supper?’ 

‘Condemned, did you say ?’ mur- 
mured Charlotte; ‘do not deceive 
yourself, we are quite happy here ;’ 
80 saying, she took her father-in-law 
by the hand, and led him into the 

joining room, to a cradle covered 
with white curtains. ‘Look!’ said 
she, turning back the curtain with 
maternal solicitude. 

The old man’s eee melted out- 
right at the sight of his grand- 
child. 

‘Are we not happy?’ continued 
the mother. ‘What more do we 
require? We live on a little, and 
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when we have no money, my father 
assists us.’ 

They returned to the sitting- 
room. 

‘What wine is this?’ said the old 
Burgundian, uncorking the bottle 
intended to form part of their 
frugal repast. ‘What!’ he exclaimed, 
‘my son fallen so low as this! The 
Crebillons have always drunk good 
wine.’ 

At this instant, the dogs set up 
a tremendous barking: Crebillon 
was ascending the stairs. A few 
moments afterwards he entered the 
room escorted by a couple of dogs, 
which had followed him from the 
theatre. 

‘What! two more!’ exclaimed 
the father; ‘this is really too much. 
Son,’ he continued, ‘I am come to 
entreat your pardon; in my anxiety 
to show myself your father, I had 
forgotten that my first duty was to 
love you.’ 

‘ Crebillon cast himself into his 
father’s arms. 

‘Butcordleu, Monsieur,’ continued 
the old notary, ‘I cannot forgive you 
for having so many dogs.’ 

‘You are right, father; but what 
would become of these poor animals 
were I not to take compassion upon 
them? It is not good for man to 
be alone, says the Scripture. No 
longer able to live with my fellow- 
creatures, I have surrounded myself 
with dogs. The dog is the solace 
and friend of the solitary man.’ 

‘But I should imagine you were 
not alone here,’ said the father, with 
a glance towards Charlotte, and the 
infant’s cradle. 

‘Who knows?” said the young 
wife, with an expression of touching 
melancholy in her voice. ‘It is 

erhaps through a presentiment that 
i speaks thus. 1 much fear that I 
shall not live long. He has but one 
friend upon the earth,and that friend 
is myself. Now, when I shall be no 
more——’ 

‘But you shall notdie,’ interrupted 
Crebillon, taking her in his arms. 
* Could I exist without you ?’ 

Madame Crebillon was not de- 
ceived in her presentiments: the 
poet, who, we know, lived to a pa- 
triarchal age, lived on in widowed 
solitude for upwards of fifty years. 

Crebillon and his wife accompa- 
nied the old greffier back from Paris 
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to Dijon, where, to the great sur- 
prise of the inhabitants, the father 

resented his son as ‘M. Jolyot de 

rebillon, who has succeeded Mes- 
sieurs Corneille and Racine in the 
honours of the French stage.’ Cre- 
billon had the greatest possible diffi- 
culty in restraining the enthusiasm 
of his sire. He succeeded, how- 
ever, at length, not through remon- 
strances, but by the insatiable ardour 
he displayed in diving into the 
paternal money-bags. After a so- 
journ of three months at Dijon, 
Crebillon returned to Paris; and 
well for him it was that he did so; 
a monthlonger, and the father would 
indubitably have quarrelled with 
him again, and would have remade 
his will, disinheriting this time, not 
the rebellious child, but the prodigal 
son. Crebillon, in fact, never pos- 
sessed the art of keeping his money; 
and in this respect he but followed 
the example of all those who, in ima- 
gination, remove mountains of gold. 

Scareely had he arrived in Paris 
when he was obliged to return to 
Dijon. The old greffier had died 
suddenly. The inheritance was a 
most difficult one to unravel. ‘I 
have come here,’ writes Crebillon to 
the elder of the brothers Paris, ‘only 
to inherit lawsuits.’ And, true 
enough, he allowed himself to be 
drawn blindly into the various suits 
which arose in consequence of cer- 
tain informalities in the old man’s 
will, and which eventually caused 
almost the entire property to drop, 
bit by bit, into the pockets of the 
lawyers. 

‘I was a great blockhead,’ wrote 
Crebillon later; ‘I went about re- 
citing passages from my tragedies 
to these lawyers, who feigned to 
pale with admiration; and this 
maneuvre of theirs blinded me; I 
perceived not that all the while 
these cunning foxes were devouring 
my substance ; but it is the fate of 
poets to be ever like La Fontaine's 
crow.’ 


Out of this property he succeeded 
only in preserving the little fief of 
Crebillon, the income derived from 
which he gave up to his sisters. On 


his return to Paris, however, he 
changed altogether hisstyleof living; 
he removed his penates to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Luxembourg, and 
placed his establishment on quite a 
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seignorial footing, as if he had be- 
come heir to a considerable property. 
This act of folly can searcely be ex- 
plained. The report, of course, was 
spread, that hehad inherited property 
toalarge amount. Most probably he 
wished, by acting thus, to save the 
family honour, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, the family vanity, by seeking 
to deceive the world as to the pre- 
cise amount of the Jolyot estate. 

True wisdom inhabits not the 
world in which we dwell. Crebillon 
sought all the superfluities of luxury. 
In vain did his wife endeavour to 
restrain him in his extravagances ; 
in vain did she recal to his mind their 
frugal but happy meals, and the 
homely furniture of their little dwell- 
ing in the Place Maubert; ‘so gay 
Sor all that on sunny days.’ 

‘Well,’ he would reply, ‘if we 
must return there, I shall not com- 
ae What matters it if the wine 

e not so good, so that it is always 
your hand which pours it out.’ 

Fortunately, that year was one of 
successive triumphs for Crebillon. 
The ‘Electre’ carried off all suf- 
frages, and astonished even criticism 
itself. In this piece the poet had 
softened down the harshness of his 
tints, and while still maintaining 
his ‘majestic’ character, had kept 
closer to nature and humanity. 

‘Electre’ was followed by ‘Rhada- 
miste,’ which was at the time extolled 
as a perfect chef-d euvre of style and 
vigour. There is in this play, if we 
may be allowed the term, a certain 
rude nobility of expression, which is 
the true characteristic of Crebillon’s 
genius. It was this tragedy which 
inspired Voltaire with the ‘dea, that 
on the stage it is better to strike 
hard than true. The enthusiastic 
auditory admitted, that if Racine 
could paint love, Crebillon could de- 
= hatred. Boileau, who was then 

ying, and who, could he have had 
his wish, would have desired that 
French literature might stop at his 
name, exclaimed, that this success 
was scandalous. ‘I have lived too 
long!’ cried the old poet, in a violent 
rage. ‘To what a pack of Visigoths 
have I left the French stage a prey! 
The Pradons, whom we so often 
ridiculed, were eagles compared to 
these fellows.’ Boileau resembled 
in some respect old ‘ Nestor’ of the 
Iliad, when he said to the Greek 
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kings—‘TI would advise you to listen 
to me, for I have iooanenl mixed 
with men who were your betters.’ 
The public, however, amply avenged 
Crebillon for the bitter judgment 
of Boileau; in eight days two editions 
of the ‘ Rhadamiste’ were exhausted. 
And this was not all: the piece 
having been played by command of 
the Regent before the court at 
Versailles, was applauded to the 
echo. 

Despite these successes, Crebillon 
was not long in getting to the 
bottom of his purse. In the hope 
of deferring as long as he possibly 
could the evil hour when he should 
be obliged to return to his former 
humble style of living, he used 
every possible means to replenish 
his almost exhausted exchequer. He 
borrowed three thousand crowns 
from Baron Hoguer, who was the 
resource of literary men in the 
days of the Regency ; and sold to a 
Jew usurer his aaiheds rights upon 
a tragedy which was yet to be 
written. He had counted upon the 
success of ‘ Xerxes;’ but this tragedy 

roved an utter failure. Crebillon, 
however, was a man of strong mind. 
He returned home that evening 
with a calm, and even smiling coun- 
tenance: ‘ Well!’ eagerly exclaimed 
Madame Crebillon, who had been 
awaiting in anxiety the return of 
her husband. ‘Well,’ replied he, 
‘they have damned my play; to- 
morrow we will return to our old 
habits again.’ 

And, true to his word, on the 
followingmorning Crebillon returned 
to the ‘Place Maubert, where he 
hired a little apartment near hi 
father-in-law, who could still offer 
our poet and his wife, when hard 
pressed, a glass of his vin ordinaire 
and a share of his dinner. Out of 
all his rich furniture Crebillon 
selected but a dozen cats and dogs, 
whom he chose as the companions 
of his exile. To quote d’Alembert’s 
words— Like Alcibiades in former 
days, he passed from Persian luxury 
to Spartan austerity, and, what in 
all probability Alcibiades was not, 
he was happier in the second state 
than he had been in the first.’ 

His wife was in retirement what 
she had been in the world. She 
never complained. Perhaps even 
she showed herself in a more charm- 
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ing light, as the kind and devoted 
companion of the hissed and penni- 
less t, than as the admired wife 
of the popular dramatist. Poor 
Madame Crebillon hid their poverty 
from her husband with touching deli- 
ni he almost fancied himself rich, 
such a magic charm did she contrive 
to cast over their humble dwelling. 
Like Midas, she appeared to possess 
the gift of changing whatever she 
touched into gold, that is to say, of 
giving life and. light by her winning 
grace to everything with which she 
came in contact Blessed, thrice 
blessed is that man, be he t or 
hilosopher, who, like Crebillon, has 
elt and understood that amiabilit 

and a contented mind are in a wife 
treasures inexhaustible, compared to 
which mere mundane wealth fades 
into utter insignificance. No word 
of complaint or peevish expression 
ever passed Madame Crebillon’s lips; 
she was proud of her poet’s glory, 
and endeavoured always to sustain 
him in his independent ideas; she 
would listen resignedly to all his 
dreams of future triumphs, and knew 
how to cast herself into his arms 
when he would declare that he de- 
sired nothing more from mankind, 
One day, however, when there was 
no money in the house, on seeing him 
return with a dog under each arm, 
sheventuredona quiet remonstrance. 
* Take care, Monsieur de Crebillon,’ 
she said, with a smile, ‘we have 
already eight dogs and fifteen cats.’ 
: it know that,’ replied Cre- 


billon’; ‘ but see how yey these 


poor dogs look at us; could I leave 
them to die of hunger in the street?’ 

‘ But did it not strike you that 
they might possibly die of hunger 
here P i can fully understand and 
enter into your feelings of love and 
pity for these poor animals, but we 
nan — —— on Sane into @ 
hospital for foun ogs. 

Wh despair p* “said Crebillon. 
* Providence never abandons genius 
and virtue. The report goes that 
I am to be of the Academy.’ 

* I do not believe it,’ said Madame 
Crebillon. ‘ Fontenelle and La 
Motte, who are but beaux esprits, 
will never permit a man like you 
to seat himself beside them, for if 
you were of the Academy, would 
you not be the king of it?” 

Crebillon, however, began lus 
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canvass, but as his wife had fore- 
seen, Fontenelle and La Motte suc- 
ceeded in having him black-balled. 

All these little literary thorns, 
however, only imparted greater 
charms to the calm felicity of Cre- 
billon’s domestic hearth; but we 
must now open the saddest page of 
our poet's hitherto peaceful and 
happy existence. 

One evening, on his return from 
the Café Procope, the resort of all 
the wits and litterateurs of the 
eighteenth century, Crebillon found 
his wife in a state of great agitation, 
half-undressed, and pressing their 
sleeping infant to her bosom. 

‘ Why, Charlotte, what is the 
matter?’ he exclaimed. 

‘I am afraid,’ replied she, trem- 
bling, and looking towards the bed. 

‘ What folly! you are like the 
children, you are frightened at 
shadows.’ 

‘Yes, [am frightened at shadows; 
just now, as I was undressing, I saw 
aspectre glide along at the foot of 
the bed. I was ready to sink to 
the earth with terror, and it was 
with the greatest difficulty that I 
could muster strength enough to 
reach the child’s cradle.’ 

‘Child yourself,’ said Crebillon, 
playfully ; ‘ you merely saw the 
shadow of the bed-curtains.’ 

‘ No. no,’ cried the young wife, 
seizing the poet’s hand— it was 
Death! I recognised him ; for it is 
not the first time that he has shown 
himself to me. Ah! mon ami, with 
what grief and terror shall I prepare 
to lie sm in the coldearth! If you 
love me as I love you, do not leave 
me for an instant; help me to die, 
for if you are by my side at that 
hour, 1 shall fancy I am but drop- 
ping asleep.’ 

Greatly shocked at what he heard, 
Crebillon took his child in his arms, 
and carried it back to its cradle. 
He returned to his wife, pressed her 
to his bosom, and sought vainly for 
words to relieve her apprehensions, 
and to lead back her thoughts into 
less sombre channels. He at length 
succeeded, but not without great 
difficulty, in persuading her to retire 
to rest; she scarcely closed an eye. 
Poor Crebillon sat in silence by the 
bed-side of his wife praying fervently 
in his heart; for perhaps he believed 
in omens and presentiments even to 
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a greater degree than did Charlotte. 
Finding at length that she had 
dropped asleep, he got into bed 
himself. When he awoke in the 
morning, he beheld Charlotte bend- 
ing over him ina half-raised posture, 
as though she had been attentively 
regarding himasheslept. Terrified 
at the deadly paleness of her cheeks, 
and the unnatural brilliancy of her 
eyes, and sensitive and tender- 
hearted as a child, he was unable 
to restrain his tears. She cast her- 
self passionately into his arms, and 
covered his cheeks with tears and 
kisses. 

‘ Tis all over now,’ she whispered, 
in a broken voice; ‘ my heart beats 
too strongly to beat much longer, 
but I die contented and happy, 
for I see by your tears that you will 
not forget me.’ 

Crebillon rose hastily and ran to 
his father-in-law. ‘ Alas!’ said the 
poor apothecary, ‘ her mother, who 
was as beautiful and as good as she, 
died young of a disease of the heart, 
and her child will go the same'way.” 

All the most celebrated physicians 
of the day were called in, but before 
they could determine upon a method 
of treatment, the spirit of poor 
Charlotte had taken Aight from its 
earthly tabernacle. 

Crebillon, inconsolable at his loss, 
feared not the ridicule (for in the 
eighteenth century all such exhibi- 
tions of feeling wereconsidered highly 
ridiculous) of lamenting his wife; he 
wept her loss during half a century— 
in other words, to his last hour. 

During the space of two years he 
scarcely appeared once atthe Théatre 
Francaise. He had the air of a man 
of another age, so completely a 
stranger did he seem to all that was 
going on around him. One might 
say that he still lived with his di- 
vine Charlotte; he would speak to 
her unceasingly, as if her gentle 
presence was still making the wilder- 
ness of his solitary dwelling blossom 
like the rose. After fifteen years of 
mourning, some friends one day sur- 
prised him in his solitude, speaking 
aloud to his dear Charlotte, relating 
to her his projects for the future, and 
recalling their past days of happi- 
ness: * Ah, Charlotte,’ he exclaimed, 
‘ they all tell me of my glory, yet I 
think but of thee !’ 

The friends of Crebillon, uneasy 
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respecting his future destiny, had 
advised him during the preceding 
year to present himself at court, 
where he was received and reco- 
gnised as a man of genius. In the 
early days of his widowhood, he 
quitted Paris suddenly and took up 
his residence at Versailles. But at 
Versailles he lived as he had done in 
Paris, immured in his chamber, and 
entirely engrossed with his own 
sombre and lugubrious thoughts and 
visions; in consequence of this, he 
was scarcely noticed; the king seeing 
before him a species of Danubian 
peasant, proud of his genius and his 

verty, treated him with an almost 
isdainful coldness ofmanner. Cre- 
billon did not at first comprehend 
his position at Versailles. e was 
a simple-minded philosopher, who 
had studied heroes and not men. 
At length convinced that a poet at 
court is like a fish out of water, he 
returned to Paris to live more nobly 
with his heroes and his poverty. 
He retired to the Marais, to the 
Rue des Deux-Portes, taking with 
him only a bed, a table, two chairs, 
and an arm-chair, ‘ in case,’ to use 
his own words, ‘an honest mah 
should come to visit him.’ 

Irritated at the rebuff he had met 
with at Versailles, ashamed of 
having solicited in vain the justice 
of the king, he believed Sean. 
forth only in liberty. ‘ Liberty,” 
said he, ‘is the most vivid senti- 
ment engraven on my heart.’ Un- 
intentionally, perhaps, he avenged 
himself in the first work he under- 
took after this event: the tragedy of 
* Cromwell,’—‘ an altar,’ as he said, 
‘which I erect to liberty.’ Accord- 
ing to D’Alembert, he read to his 
friends some scenes of this play, in 
which our British aversion for abso- 
lutism was painted with wild and 
startling energy; in consequence 
thereof, he received an order for- 
bidding him to continue his piece. 
His Cromwell was a villain certainly, 
but a villain which would have told 
well upon the stage, from the degree 
of grandeur and heroic dignity with 
which the author had invested the 
character. From that day he had 
enemies ; but indeed it might be said 
that he had had enemies from the 
evening of the first representation of 
his ‘ Electre.’ Success here below 
has no other retinue. 
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Crebillon was now almost penniless. 
By degrees, without having foreseen 
such an occurrence, he linia to 
hear his numerous creditors buzzing 
around him like a swarm of hornets. 
Not having anything else to seize, 
they seized at the theatre his author’s 
rights. The affair was brought be- 
fore the courts, and led to a decree 
of the parliament which ordained 
that the works of the intellect were 
not seizable, consequently Crebillon 
retained the income arising from the 
performance of his tragedies. 

Some years now passed away with- 
out bringing any fresh successes. 
Compelled by the court party to 
discontinue ‘Cromwell,’ he gave ‘ Se- 
miramis,’ which, like ‘ Xerxes,’ some 
time previously, was a failure. 
Under the impression that the pub- 
lic could not bring itself to relish 
‘ the sombre horrors of human tem- 
pests,’ he sought to arm himself as it 
were against his own nature, to sub- 
due and soften it. The tragedy of 
‘ Pyrrhus,’ which recalled the tender 
colours of Racine, cost him five years’ 
labour. At that time, so strong in 
France was the empire of habit, that 
this tragedy, though utterly valueless 
as a work of art, and wanting both in 
style, relief, and expression, was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. But Cre- 
billon possessed too much good sense 
to be blinded by this spurious 
triumph. ‘Tt is,’ said he, when 
speaking of his work, ‘ but the 
shadow of a tragedy.’ 

‘ Pyrrhus’ obtained, after all, but 
a transitory success. After a brief 
period, the public began to discover 
that it was a foreign plant, which 
under a new sky gave out but a 
factitious brilliancy. In despair at 
having wasted so much precious time 
in fruitless labour, and disgusted 
besides at the conduct of some 
shameless intriguers who frequented 
the literary cafés of the capital, 
singing his defeat in trashy verse, 
Crebillon now retired almost wholl 
from the world. He would visit 
the theatre, however, occasionally 
to chat with a few friends over the 
literary topics of the day; but at 
length even this recreation was 
abandoned, and he was seen in the 
world no more. 

He lived now without any other 
friends than his heroes and his cats 
and dogs, devouring the novels of La 
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Calprenéde and relating long-winded 
romances to himself. His son affirms 
having seen fifteen dogs and as many 
cats barking and mewing at one time 
round his father, who would speak 
to them much more tenderly than 
he would to himself. Acoedlion to 
Freron’s account, Crebillon would 
pick up and ¢ home under his 
cloak all the wandering dogs he met 
with in the street, and give them 
shelter and hospitality. But in re- 
turn for this, he would require from 
them anaptitudeforcertain exercises; 
when, at the termination of the pre- 
scribed period, the pupil was con- 
victed of not having profited by the 
education he had received, the poet 
would take him under his dock 

ain, put him down at the corner 
of a street and fly from the spot with 
tears in his eyes. 

On the death of La Motte, 
Crebillon was at length admitted 
into the Academy. As he wasalways 
an eccentric man, he wrote his 
‘ Discourse’ of reception in verse, a 
thing which had never been done 
before. On pronouncing this line, 
which has not yet been forgotten,— 
Aucun fiel n’a jamais empoisonné ma 

plume, — 

he was enthusiastically applauded. 
From that day, but from that day 
only, Crebillon was recognised by 
his countrymen as a man of honour 
and virtue, as well as genius. It 
was rather late in the day, however; 
he had lost his wife, his son was 
mixing in the fashionable world, he 
was completely alone, and almost 
forgotten, expecting nothing more 
from the fickle public. More idle 
than a lazzarone, he passed years 
without writing a single line, though 
his ever-active imagination would 
still produce, mentally, tragedy 
after tragedy. As he possessed a 
wonderful memory, he would com- 
pose and rhyme offhand the entire 

ve acts of a piece without having 
occasion to put pen to paper. One 
evening, under the impression that 
he had produced a masterpiece, he 
invited certain of his brother 
Academicians to his house to hear 
his new play. When the party had 
assembled, a commenced, and de- 
claimed the entire tragedy from be- 
ginning to end without stopping. 

udging by the ominous silence 
with which the conclusion was re- 
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ceived, that his audience was not. 
over delighted with his play, he 
exclaimed, in a pet— 

‘ You see, my friends, I was right 


in not putting my tragedy on paper.’ 

* Why so?’ asked G oyn. 

‘Because I should have had the 
trouble of throwing it into the fire. 
Now, I shall merely have to forget 
it, which is easier done.’ 

When Crebillon seemed no longer 
formidable in the literary world, and 
all were agreed that he was in the 
decline of his genius, the very men 
who had previously denied his 

ower, now thought fit to combat 

oltaire by exalting Crebillon, in 
the same way as they afterwards 
exalted Voltaire so soon as another 
star appeared on the literary 
horizon. 

‘ With the intention of humbling 
the pride of Voltaire, they pro- 
ceeded,’ says a writer of the time, 
‘to seek out in his lonely retreat 
the now aged and forsaken Cre- 
billon, who, mute and solitary for 
the last thirty years, was no longer 
a formidable enemy for them, but 
whom they flattered themselves they 
could oppose as a species of phantom 
to the illustrious writer by whom 
they were eclipsed; just as, in 
former days, the Leaguers drew an 
old cardinal from out the obscurity 
in which he lived, to give him the 
empty title of king, only that they 
themselves might reign under his 
name.’ 

The literary world was then 
divided into two adverse parties,— 
the Crebillonists and the Voltairians. 
The first, being masters of all the 
avenues, succeeded for a length of 
time in blinding the public. Voltaire 
passed for amere wit; Crebillon, for 
the sole heir of the sceptre of 
Corneille and Racine. It was this 
clique which invented the formula 
ever afterwards employed in the 
designation of these three poets— 
Corneille the great, Racine the 
tender, and Crebillon the ; tragic. 
One great advantage Crebillon 
possessed over Voltaire: he had 
written nothing for the last thirt 
years. His friends, or rather Vol- 
taire’s enemies, now began to give 
out that the author of ‘ Rhadamiste’ 
was engaged in putting the finishing 
hand to a tragedy, a veritable 
dramatic wonder, by name ‘Catilina.’ 
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Madame de Pompadour herself, 
tired of Voltaire’s importunate 
ambition, now went over with all 
her forces to the camp of the 
Crebillonists. She received Cre- 
billon at court, and recommended 
him to the particular care of 
Louis XV., who conferred a pension 
on him, and also appointed him to 
the office of censor royal. 

‘ Catilina’ was at length produced 
with great éclat. The court party, 
which was present in force at the 
first performance, doubtless con- 
tributed in a great measure to the 
success of the piece. The old poet, 
thus encouraged, set to work on a 
new play, the ‘ Triumvirat,’ with 
fresh ardour; but as was Voltaire’s 
lot in after years, it was soon per- 
ceptible that the poet was but the 
shadow of what he had been. Out 
of respect, however, for Crebillon’s 
eighty-eight years, the tragedy was 
ai aed, but in a few days, 

e ‘Triumvirat’ was played to 
empty benches. Crebillon had now 
but one thing left to do: to die, 
which, in fact, he did in the year 
1762. 

It cannot be denied that Crebillon 
was one of the remarkable men of 
his century. That untutored genius, 
so striking in the boldness and 
brilliancy of certain of its creations, 
but which more frequently repels 
through its own native barbarity, 
was eminently the genius of Cre- 
billon. But what, above all, cha- 
racterizes the genius of the French 
nation—wit, grace, and polish— 
Crebillon never possessed; conse- 
quently, with all his vigour and all 
his force, he never succeeded in 
creating a living work. He has 
depicted human perversity with a 


proud and daring hand—he has 
shown the fratricide; the infanticide, 
the parricide, but he never succeeded 
in attaining the sublimity of the 
Greek drama. And yet J.J. Rous- 
seau affirmed that of all the French 
tragic poets, Crebillon alone had 
recalled to him the grandeur of the 
Greeks. If so, it was only through 
the nudity of terror, for the ‘ French 
AEschylus’ was utterly wanting in 
what may be termed human and 
philosophical sentiment. 

There is a very beautiful portrait 
of Crebillon extant, by Latour. It 
would doubtless be supposed that 
the man, so terrible in his dramatic 
furies, was of a dark and sombre 
appearance. Farfrom it; Crebillon 
was of a fair complexion, and had 
an artless expression of countenance, 
and a pair of beautiful blue eyes. 
It must, however, be confessed, 
that by his method of borrowing the 
gestures of his heroes, coupled, 
moreover, with the habit he had 
acquired of contracting his eyebrows 
in the fervour of composition, Cre- 
billon in the end became a little 
more the man of his works. He 
was, moreover, impatient and irri- 
table, even with his favourite dogs 
and cats, and occasionally with his 
sweet-tempered and angelic wife, 
the ever cheerful partner alike of his 
joys and sorrows, who had so nobly 
resigned herself to the chances and 
changes of his good and ill-fortune ; 
that loving companion of his hours 
of profusion and gaiety, when he 
a ed the grand seigneur, as well as 
the devoted sharer of those days of 
poverty and neglect, when he re- 
tired hen the world in disgust, 
to the old dwelling-house of the 
Place Maubert. 


SKETCHES OF AMERICAN SOCIETY. 
BY A NEW YORKER. 


A Country GENTLEMAN AT-HOME. 


T was a lovely October day; the 
temperature perfectly Elysian,— 
not half a degree too hot or too cold, 
—and the air moister than is usual 
in the dry climate of the Northern 
States, altogether reminding one of 
Florence in early autumn, only less 
enervating. Ashburner oa the 
Harry Bensons were gliding up the 


Hudson in a‘ floating palace,’ which 
is American penny-a-liner for a 
north-river steamboat. Gerard 
Ludlow was on board, handsome 
and distingué as ever, but a little 
thinned and worn by numberless 

Ikas. He had got rid of his wife 
a mighty effort, and was going 
to play le Mari & la Campague,— 
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not at Ravenswood, however, but 
with some of the Van Hornes who 
lived higher up the river. While the 
young exquisite was rattling on in a 
sort of Macaronic French to Mrs. 
Benson about the mountains of 
Switzerland and the pictures of 
Italy, the ascent of the Nile and 
‘that glorious Celos-Vougeol Blane 
Mousseux at the Anglais,—every 
topic, in short, that had not the 
least connexion with America,— 
Ashburner was witnessing for the 
third time, with unabated admira- 
tion, the magnificent scenery of the 
classic American river,—for classic 
it is toa New-Yorker since Wash- 
ington Irving has immortalized its 
legends. 

‘I am glad to see you are not 
ashamed to show a little enthusiasm,’ 
said Benson, as he marked his friend 
leaning over the forward railing, 
absorbed in the view before him. 
‘Some people don’t care much for 
this sort of thing. There’s my 
cousin Ludlow, how supremely in- 
different he is to it all! He is 
talking to my wife about the last 
comic opera he saw in Paris, which 
represents Shakespeare and Queen 
Bess getting very jolly together.’ 

‘Certainly one would hardly be 
able to tell what vountryman Ludlow 
was, without previous knowledge. 
He seems, hke many of your 
fashionables, very much out of place 
here.’ 

‘That’s true enough; and the 
man the most out of place among 
them all is my brother Carl, whom 
we are just going to visit.’ 

Ashburner’s recollection and 
knowledge of Carl Benson were 
a much comprised in a certain 
uncheon at Ravenswood, which he 
had found very much in 
a very good place for. 
on to explain himself. 

‘He prides himself on a regard 
for two things — sincerity and 
equity,—two very estimable virtues, 
no doubt, but ‘capable of being 
ridden to death like all hobbies.’ 

Benson further proceeded to state 
that he was afraid they would find 
his brother in no very genial mood, 
—that, in fact, he had two special 


lace, and 
enry went 
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reasons at that time for being in bad 
humour. The anti-rent epidemic 
had broken out in the vicinity, and 
his place was threatened with 
er by a railroad. The 
ormer, however perilous to some 
of his acquaintances, was no very 
terrible danger to Carl himself, he 
having as many tenants in the 
country as his brother had in 
town—to wit, just one. The latter 
was considerably more serious in 
itself, and rendered particularly 
aggravating by attendant circum- 
stances. An equally convenient 
and much safer in ame route for the 
railway had been originally pro- 
posed; but Mr. Jobson, the chief 
engineer, started the project of a 
new one close along the shore, 
running through the beautiful 
private grounds that lined the whole 
east bank of the river for a hundred 
and fifty miles. The true motive 
for this change was, that the com- 
pany would thus have to pay less 
for right of way, since the inland 
route would have passed through 
thecorn-fieldsandvegetable-grounds 
of farmers, to whom they must have 
made full compensation at the 
market value of the land, whereas 
by cutting through a private lawn, 
they could take the ground at a 
merely nominal rate, the damage 
caused to a gentleman by the de- 
struction of his place for all the 
purposes of a country seat being a 
‘fancy value,’ which jurors and com- 
missioners chosen from the mass of 
the people, and regarding the aris- 
tocratic landholder with an envious 
eye, would never pay the least at- 
tention to. But, either from, a 
lingering regard for outward de- 
cency, or from some other motive, 
this, the real reason, met with only 
a passing allusion in Mr. Jobson’s 
report. He came out boldly, and 
recommended the river route as 
calculated to improve the appear- 
ance of the shore, by filling up bays 
and cutting offsharp points.* What 
made it worse was, that the majority 
of these very gentlemen proprietors 
had been induced to subscribe 
largely to the road under the 
solemn assurance from leading 
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* A literal fact. 


Washington Irving’s residence was among those disfigured by 


this operation, which made havoc of all the oldest and most beautiful properties 


in the State. 
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members of the company (which 
took care not to make itself officially 
and corporately responsible) that 
the inland route would be adopted, 
this assurance was thrown to the 
winds as soon as the books were 
filled up. Carl was not to be 
taken in so; he had refused to 
subscribe to the road, and opposed 
it to the extent of his a in- 
fluence from the first; he might be 
the victim of such people, but he 
would not be their dupe. This was 
one consolation to him. Another 
was, that the railway, when it did 
come upon him, which would not be 
for two years yet, would not abso- 
lutely ruin his place. It would not 
o through his house, or across the 
awn in front of it, or break down 
his terrace, for which Nature was to 
be thanked, and not Mr. Jobson. 
Ravenswood was partly within one 
of the to-be-improved bays, and, 
consequently, the rails would cut it 
close along the water and under the 
terraced bank. It merely stopped 
his access to the river, which, as he 
did not yacht, and had room for the 
little boating he wanted in the ad- 
joining bay, was no great depriva- 
tion. At any rate, the danger 
anticipated by Harry turned out all 
moonshine. When they stopped at 
Van Burenopolis (the landing 
nearest Ravenswood), Carl’s rock- 
away was on the ground, and in ten 
minutes their host received them at 
his front door, both his hands out- 
stretched, and his face lighted up 
with unfeigned pleasure. 

Carl Benson was an unflattered 
likeness of his brother, with a larger 
nose, large feet, that got into every 
one’s way, coarser hair, and 
narrower chest; altogether a 
rougher and inferior type of form ; 
but he had a fresh and ruddy com- 
plexion, and though he was Henry’s 
senior by six years, there did not 
seem to be more than a twelve- 
month between them. In dress he 
was as quiet as Harry was gay; 
never cared how old his clothes were, 
so long as he had plenty of clean 
linen; was often two years behind 
the fashion; affected black coats and 
grey trousers; eschewed enamelled 
chains, jewelled waistcoat-buttons, 
and other similar fopperies of Young 
New York; preferred shoes (not of 
patent leather) to boots, and usually 


tied his cravat in the smallest 
possible bow. Nor was the contrast 
in manner between the two brothers 
less marked ; the elder was shy and 
retiring before strangers, and would 
have been called a very awkward 
man anywhere but in England. 
You might easily guess from his 
way of behaving himself on a first 
introduction, the uncertain style of 
his movements, and his ‘ butter- 
finger’ fashion of taking hold of 
things, that he had none of that 
dexterity in the little every-day 
occasions of life which distinguished 
Harry; who, for instance, could 
harness a horse about as soon as his 
oom, while Carl would have been 
If the day about it, and not have 
done it oa after all: Harry could 
carry out a complicated affair of busi- 
ness atone interview, without coming 
off worst; but hiselder brother would 
have pottered about it threedays, and 
probably been cheated in the end. 
his inaptitude for small business, 
this want of promptitude and dex- 
terity, of presence of mind and body, 
so to speak, is not very detrimental 
in Europe, where a gentleman with 
a tolerably well-filled purse can have 
so much done for him; but in 
America, where the richest man has 
to do so much for himself, it is a 
constantly recurring inconvenience, 
and it struck the Englishman almost 
immediately that this, though not 
especially alluded to by Henry, was 
one of the things that made Carl 
out of place in his own fatherland. 
The mansion at Ravenswood, 
which had braved the storms of 
eighty-five winters (a venerable age 
for an American house), was pitched 
on a hill commanding a view of the 
Hudson for forty miles. Without, 
it was built of rough stone, with an 
ample wooden stoop running all 
round it, and a great variety of 
vines and creepers running round 
all the pillars of the stoop;—within, 
it branched off into large halls and 
spacious rooms, filled with ante- 
diluvian furniture, and guiltless of 
the ambitious upholstery attempts 
of Young New York, which in such 
matters goes ahead of Paris itself. 
The library alone, in which Carl 
lived,—that is to say, he did every- 
thing but dining and sleeping there, 
—was fitted up in modern style, 
furnished with luxurious arm-chairs 
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and sofas, the walls and ceiling 


neatly ted in oak, and the 
principal window composed of one 
oval pane of glass set in a frame, to 
which the external landscape 


sup- 

lied an exquisite picture. The 

fill swept down to the water's 
edge almost, where it terminated 
abruptly inalofty terrace, ninety feet 
above the level of the shore. The 
woodlands all about—on Benson’s 
place, on the places adjoining, on 
the opposite bank—would have been 
beautiful at any time of the year; 
now, when the foliage was changing 
colour, in anticipation of the coming 
frost, they were surpassingly so. 
As the trees change not all at once, 
but different ones assume different 
tints successively, the natural 
kaleidoscope is varied from day to 
day. The sumach leaf is one of the 
first to alter; it becomes a vivid 
scarlet; then the maple assumes a 
brilliant red and aks then others 
put on a rich sienna, and others a 
warm olive. Here and there were 
interspersed patches of evergreens, 
ines looking almost blue, and cedars 

ooking quite black from the contrast 

of the gorgeous and fiery colouring 
that surrounded them. The river 
water was deep blue; in the little 
bay north of Ravenswood it shaded 
off” into a soft olive from the reflec- 
tion of the foliage and grass about 
it; while beyond the further bank of 
the Hudson rose the Kaatskill* 
chain, richly wooded to their sum- 
mits, and painted with the myriad 
dyes of autumn,—a fitting back- 
ground to the landscape. Of course 
the finest part of this view was 
beyond the limits of Ravenswood, 
but so much of it as belonged to 
Carl (and his grounds covered some 
two hundred acres) was cleverly 
disposed with the help of an in- 
genious landscape - gardener; the 
trees were cut into picturesque 
clumps and vistas, opened at the 
desirable points. enry, who 
bragged for all the family as well as 
for himself, took care to inform 
Ashburner how, when the place 
came into Carl’s possession (or 
rather into his wife’s, for by the laws 
of New York, the wife’s property is 
absolutely hers, and out of her 
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husband's control) by the demise of 
his father-in-law, there was hardly 
@ carriage-road on it, and how he 
had devoted all his spare income to 
it for seven years, ‘and made it what 
you see it.’ 

As the Englishman had nothing 
to do for some days but to ramble 
about Ravenswood, and talk to the 
owner of it, he had full opportuni 
of ascertaining how far his brother's 
estimate of him was correct, and 
also how far the difference between 
the two, particularly in their prac- 
tical aptitude for business, was attri- 
butable to the fact, that one of them 
had finished his education in Eng- 
land, and the other in America, 
which, for a New Yorker, means in 
Paris, in Germany, half over the 
continent of Europe, in short. His 
conclusion was, that some of the 
qualities which made his host so 
‘out of place’ were natural, and 
that others had been superinduced 
upon these by his English education. 

Harry Benson had truly stated, 
that his brother’s prominent trait of 
character was sincerity. He used 
to say of himself, that the fairy had 
bestowed on him true Thomas’s gift, 
‘the tongue that ne’er could lie,’ 
and that the consequent incapacities 

predicted by the Scottish minstrel 

ad fallen upon him; he could 
neither buy nor sell, nor pay court to 
prince or peer, (that is, in America, 
to the sovereign people,) nor win 
favour of fair lady. Certainly this 
is a dangerous odie in any country, 
unless tempered with an exquisite 
tact, which was not among Carl's 
"mse but it is peculiarly 

angerous in America, for there is 
no public (not excepting the French 
or Irish) that feeds so greedily on 
pure humbug as the American. 
Populus vult decipi there with a 
vengeance ; and when the general 
current of feeling has set towards 
any show or phantasm, moral, poli- 
tical, literary, or social, woe to the 
individual who plants himself in its 
way! 

Equally correct was the assertion 
that equity was a leading idea of his 
mind. ‘Give the devil his due,’ 
was one of his favourite proverbs ; 
and when he said that a thing ‘ was 


* Commonly written Catskill; but I believe the above is the genuine Dutch 


orthography. 
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not fair,’ it seemed to him a con- 
clusive argument against it. His 
conception of the virtues was the 
— Aristotelian one—a medium 

tween two extremes. Not that 
he was a lukewarm partisan on all 
subjects; but of the people he most 
disliked—and he was a really ‘ good 
hater’ of some classes, Romanists, 
for instance, and Frenchmen, and 
Southern slaveholders—he could not 
bring himself to take any unfair 
advantage. Now it is no news to 
any one who knows enything of the 
Americans, that they are a nation of 
violent extremes ; the different poli- 
tical parties, theological sects, geo- 

aphical divisions—the literati of 
aiferent cities, even—vituperate and 
assail one another fearfully, hardl 
respecting the laws of the land, muc 
less the principles of natural justice. 
Add to all this, that Carl had a 
naturally elegant and fastidious 
taste, certain to make him aris- 
tocratic in sentiment, however demo- 
cratic he might be in principle, and 
it will be seen that he had a tolerable 
stock of incompatibilities to start 
with before having anything to do 
with England. 

But, as if to settle his business 
completely, and prevent him from 
ever becoming a contented and con- 
tenting citizen of his own country, 
it chanced that just at the period of 
his youth, when, according to the 
wont of Young America, dress and 
billiards formed the main topic of 
his conversation, and he was aspiring 
to the possession of a fast trotter, 
accident took him to England, and 
a series of accidents kept him there, 
and caused him to make it his home 
for several years, and his standpoint 
for all his continental excursions. 
He grew up to mature manhood 
among and along with a generation 
of Englishmen. He acquired a 
taste for classical studies, and for 
that literary society,and those habits 
of literary and ethical criticism 
which are nowhere else found in 
such perfection. His life had al- 
ways been strictly, even prudishly 
moral; and while casting off the 
frivolities and fopperies of his boy- 
hood, he also parted with much of 
the impulsive and imperfectly un- 
derstood religion of his younger 
days, and replaced it by a more se- 
date and permanent feeling, which 
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never rose to ecstasy of emotion, but 
was always present to him as a dail 
habit, and was deeply earnest, wi 
little outward show. 

Such a man’s tendencies were 
visibly towards the church; and 
had Carl been an Englishman, or 
continued his sojourn in England, 
he would have taken orders naturally 
and inevitably, and might have made 
a tolerable parson. But at home he 
soon found it impossible to assimi- 
late himself to that Evangelical party 
which constitutes the great bulk of 
the American religious community. 

The three leading tendencies of 
his character already alluded to, 
fostered as they were by his resi- 
dence abroad, had ended by making 
him very eclectic and very uncon- 
ventional. He took what seemed 
good to him from every quarter, 
without reference to antecedents; 
and the fact that all the world about 
him were going one way, was just 
the reason to make him go the other. 
The Puritan denunciations of all 
who differed from them on points of 
transcendental theology, or of social 
institutions, seemed to him illiberal 
and uncharitable. His religion 
acted upon him somewhat like the 
Socratic Demon; it restrained him 
from actions, rather than prompted 
him to them. He abhorred all 

arade of godliness, and shrunk 
rom disclosing his religious expe- 
riences, as he would have done from 
disclosing his loves to a mixed assem- 
blage. ere were many things 
about these people besides their 
abhorrence of the fine arts, that 
shocked his esthetic sensibility, and 
their inquisitive censoriousness he 
deemed ungentlemanly in point of 
manners, and little short of per- 
secution in point of principle. What 
most of all repelled him was their 
unmitigated ‘ seriousness.’ A cer- 
tain notorious personage, whom it is 
no scandal to call the greatest of 
living charlatans, is reported to have 
taken for his motto, ‘ Praise God, 
and be merry.’ Now this was exactly 
what Carl wanted to do, to praise 
God, and be merry; and he did not 
think the latter clause of the device 
implied any necessary incompati- 
bility with the former. He freld 
strongly to the ‘ neque,’ and thought 
that a man was all the better man, 
and better Christian, for an occa- 
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sional season of healthy enjoyment. 
He did not think ‘ teetotalism’ neces- 
sary to prevent gentlemen from be- 
coming drunkards, and he took his 
regular exercise on Sunday as well 
as on other days. His sincere nature 
revolted omen“ from the idea of 
dissembling a merriment which he 
felt, and from that of simulating a 
religious enthusiasm which he did 
not feel. With all personal respect 
for such men, and all reverence for 
the service they had done to the 
cause of vital religion, and civil, no 
less than religious liberty, he ve 
soon found that he could not amal- 
gamate with them, and gave up all 
intention of going into the church. 
Thus it came to pass, that letting 
himself slide into the place which 
his fortune and connexions had 
marked out for him, he became a 
man of society, and a gentleman of 
the world. It proved that he was 
not entirely free from the national 
error of quitting one extreme for 
another: it could only be said in 
his defence, that his new réle rather 
came to, than was sought for by 
him. Perhaps his fastidiousness 
partly led him into it ; but this trait 
of his mind showed itself more in 
intellectual criticism than in material 
Sybaritism, and more in the choice 
of companions than either. Cer- 
tainly he had no great qualifications 
for the part, especially in New York, 
and very wild work he made of it 
with his peculiar ideas, some of 
which were rather English, and all 
of which were considerably the re- 
verse of American. 

The first offence that Carl gave 
was by getting married in church as 

uietly as anything can be done in 
N ew York, and going out of the way 
immediately afterwards, instead of 
standing his bride up for eight hun- 
dred people to look at. He was 
shamefully negligent of his duties 
to society in not having given ‘a 
reception.’ Carl said that he married 
for the present happiness and future 
comfort of himself and his wife, not 
for the amusement of society ; and 
that was all the explanation he 
deigned to give his fashionable 
acquaintances. 

is next eccentricity was refusing 

to read The Sewer, to let it enter his 
house, or to talk aboutit. He said, 
that in Europe, scandalous news- 
papers were not taken in by respect- 
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able families, that even young men 
read them at their clubs and by 
stealth, and never mentioned them 
before ladies; that people maki 
retensions to superior morality an 
ecency ought not to patronize an 
immoraland blasphemous print—and 
more to the same effect. Men and 
women who referred to France as 
the standard of half the things they 
did, taunted him with referring to 
England. Benson did not think it 
worth while to discuss the merits of 
that case, but answered by a quo- 
tation from Aristophanes, how 
‘ clever folks learn many things from 
their enemies,"—which he had to 
translate before his auditors under- 
stood it,—and by another of like pur- 
port from a Latin bard, which t ey 
were less slow to comprehend, as it 
has become part of the stock in 
trade of our public speakers, and 
even the editors know what it means. 
Then one man liked The Sewer be- 
cause it had the best reports of trot- 
ting matches ; and another, because 
it published the news from Wash- 
ington half-an-hour sooner than an 
of its contemporaries; and they a 
said, that all the papers were so bad, 
it was merely a question of degree, 
and not of Lind. Nobody agreed 
with Carl, not even the people who 
were abused by Zhe Sewer, and he 
made no converts out of his own 
family—his wife, brother, and sister. 
But his great crime was blas- 
phoning the polka, for which I be- 
ieve Young New York thought him 
absolutely insane, and would gladly 
have put him into a strait-jacket. 
He thought that a matinée which 
lasted from noon to midnight was 
an absurd and wicked waste of time; 
that even six hours a day was too 
much for a reasonable being to de- 
vote to the Redowa; that at a ball 
or party there should be some place 
for people who like to converse, and 
a apuniine man should not be 
stuck into a corner all the evening 
on pain of being knocked over by 
the waltzers; that the tipsy excesses 
of the young gentlemen who lorded 
it in the ball-room rendered their 
society not the most edifying for 
ladies ; and as whatever he thought 
he gave utterance to in pretty plain 
language, he made himself prodi- 
giously unpopular, and was a great 
nuisance to the exclusives. 


On the other hand, he found things 
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enough to annoy him. He had no 
like-minded, and it seemed no like- 
bodied men to associate with; no 
gentlemen to converse with on clas- 
sical subjects, no acquaintances to 
join him in his long walks and drives. 
He was not over-fond of the French. 
‘They make the best coffee and 
gloves in the world,’ he used to say, 
* but coffee and gloves, after all, are 
a very small part of life.’ Therefore 
it was irksome to him to hear the 
French always appealed to as the 
standard of dress, furniture, and 
manners. Above all, it worried him 
to find their language the recognised 
one of the salon andthe opera. That 
two or three persons, whose native 
tongue was English, should go on 
talking imperfect French, (for the 
knowledge acquired by a two years’ 
residence in Paris must be com- 
— imperfect,) though no 
oreigners were present, struck him 
as a mischievous absurdity, and di- 
rectly calculated to hinder mental 
growth. But all these were petty 
troubles compared to the misery he 
endured from the gossiping and 
scandalous propensities of his fashion- 
able acquaintance. He now found 
his error in supposing that there is 
any peculiar illiberality and un- 
charitableness in a religious com- 
munity, as distinguished from a 
worldly one; and discovered, that in 
avoiding the Evangelical connexion, 
he had not escaped the spirit of in- 
quisitivecensoriousness. A common 
error of young men is this: they 
fancy, that because people of the 
world talk of their liberality, and 
parade it ostentatiously, they must 
ossess an extra share of it. And 
oubtless they are more charitable 
towards their favourite propensities ; 
the ‘jolly good fellow’ will judge 
leniently of his bottle companion’s 
trippings, and so on through the 
calendar of vices: though even this 
proposition is not to be received ab- 
solutely. Catiline will sometimes be 
found complaining of sedition; most 
offenders have some lmgering sense 
remaining of originalrightand wrong; 
not enough to keep them straight, but 
enough to blame others for the self- 
same obliquities. But to try the 


question correctly, we should exa- 

mine the worldly, not in their judg- 

ments of one another, but in their 

judgments of the religious, and see 
VOL, XLIV. NO. CCLXI. 
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how much liberality they show them. 
We should watch the hatred of vir- 
tue and purity, and the envy of fair 
fame, developing themselves in every 
form of slander and detraction, from 
the sly inuendo to the open falsehood. 
All merely fashionable society has a 
necessary tendency to be scandalous; 
fashionable people must talk a great 
deal without any definite purpose, 
and personal topics are always the 
readiest at hand for small talk, in a 
momentary dearth of others—this 
one’s dress and appearance—that 
one’s style of living—who is attentive 
to whom—and so on; so that besides 
the gossip which springs from de- 
liberate wickedness, there is a great 
deal that is the result of mere 
thoughtlessness and vacuity. And 
New York fashionable society is 
probably more scandalous than any 
other, because there are fewer public 
amusements for persons of leisure 
than in the continental cities of 
Europe, while the men have not 
that vent in political life, or the 
women in out-door exercise, which 

Londoners find. 
Now Carl was imbued with the 
idea (I believe it was one of his ac- 
uired English ones,) that the first 
duty of a gentleman is to mind his 
own business. He had a horror of 
interfering with any one’s private 
affairs, and an equal horror of any 
one interfering with his. It sickened 
him, therefore, to be among people 
who were always speaking ill of one 
another, and fetching and carrying 
stories. He grew tired of every one 
in the not very large circle of his ac- 
quaintance, which his fastidiousness, 
before adverted to, had always kept 
small; for he hated immoral people, 
and had a very imperfect sympathy 
for vulgar ones; and the man who 
begins by excluding these two classes, 
oll mele a large hole in his visiting 
list. He was in danger of becoming 
morbid and misanthropic. The na- 
tural and proper resource for a person 
so situated, is to take up some active 
and steady occupation—ride some 
hobby, if he can do nothing better,— 
at anyrate, give himself enough to do. 
Carl was not a man of hobbies, and 
all the available ones were ridden to 
death already. The first resort of a 
young Englishman, with good for- 
tune and connexions, is polities; it 
is the very last resort of a New 

U 
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Yorker similarly situated. He 
usually has enough of it at college; 
is a violent politician at sixteen, and 
by nineteen gives up all thoughts 
of shining in that way. Why this 
is so, I will not stop to explain at 
present, as I have no intention of 
writing a treatise @ la De Tocqueville 
ou the working of democratic insti- 
tutions in America. I only mention 
the fact; perhaps you will find 
some further light thrown on it be- 
fore we get to the end of this paper. 

Two refuges lay open before in 
—business and Sateen. * Busi- 
ness —banking, or commerce of some 
sort, is the shortest way for a New 
Yorker to dispose of himself; but 
Carl had neither taste nor ability 
for trading or finance, and was too 
frank and unsuspecting to make his 
way profitably in a very sharp mer- 
cantile community. ‘To literature 
his ideas naturally turned; and in 
some countries a productive literary 
life might have been his happy 
destiny. He was not necessitated 
to write for a livelihood, and was 
just the sort of man to write for re- 
putation. It was the occupation for 
which his tastes and his education 
fitted him. 

But he had been too well educated 
for an American litterateur. His 
standard of excellence was pitched 
too high. The popular sale pro- 
voked his criticism, nothisemulation. 
The exaggerated flattery of news- 
paper puiis, and the Little-Peddling- 
tonism of sectional cliques disgusted 
him. He would not toady others, 
and disliked being toadied himself. 
He had too correct an appreciation 
of newspaper editors, and too much 
candour to disguise this appreciation. 
His accurate taste was shocked by 
little mechanical deficiencies—the 
carelessness of compositorsand proof- 
readers—the impossibility of getting 
a Greek quotation set up correctly. 
i cccaelashenmnticnndibemnenir 
educated men, such as had been the 
associates of his youth, and found 
few of his countrymen to read, and 
fewer to understand him; conse- 
quently, after a brief experience, he 
gave up all writing for publication 
except one species of authorship, 
which had only a semblance of doing 
others any good, and which did him- 
self a great deal of harm. 

This was the controversial and 
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satirical, to which he was prompted 
by an honest abhorrence of shams, 
and in which he was encouraged by 
the morbid public appetite for any- 
thing savouring of personality or 
approaching to a ‘row’ upon paper. 
Carl had a knack of saying dis- 
agreeable things in a disagreeable 
way, with some point and smart- 
ness—was clever in prose parody, 
in the reductio ad absurdum, m 

uoting a man against himself,—in 
short, up to the ‘dodges’ of 
belligerent criticism, and had a 
lively sense and keen perception of 
the ridiculous; but not priding him- 
self as a gentleman oo a Christian 
on these accomplishments, he did 
his best to keep them down, just as 
he did to keep down any tendency 
to say ill-natured things in social 
intercourse, and only gave them 
play when provoked by any flagrant 
exhibition of imposture. But having 
once found by experiment how this 
sort of writing took, how an hour’s 
ebullition of sarcasm would com- 
mand attention, when two months of 
research and polish were unheeded, 
and having no lack of material to 
tempt him, he was seduced into it 
again and again. If a sciolist under- 
took to put forth a new theory of 
the Platonic philosophy without 
having mastered his ak gram- 
mar, Carl Benson was at hand to 
turn him inside out, and show up 
his pretensions. If a demagogue 
took up the formulas and watch- 
words of other times and coun- 
tries, to malign his betters, and 
stir up one class against another, 
Carl was the first to dissent from 
the popular voice of panegyric, and 
demonsirate in plain terms what 
mischievous nonsense the lecturer 
had been uttering. If a Radical 
magazine blazoned out the dis- 
covery of some prodigious mare’s 
nest —some awful conspiracy of 
England against American liberty 
or letters, who was so ready as Carl 
to point out that the editor could 
not spell the most ordinary foreign 
name straight, and did not ex- 
actly know the difference between 
Fraser and the Edinburgh? Book- 
sellers and periodicals were glad 
enough to publish these squibs, and 
the reading public read them fast 
enough, with considerable amuse- 
ment, and no profit or intention of 
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profiting by them; it was parvis 
componere magna, like Aristophanes 
and Cleon; the bystanders cheered 
the exposer, and followed the 
exposed as fast as ever. Carl began 
to set up for a professed satirist,— 
one of the worst things that can 
befal a man, for the benefit he 
confers on others is very problem- 
atical, and the evil he inflicts on 
himself positive and inevitable. 

He who had been the merriest of 

oung men found himself growing 
ill-natured and morbid when he 
should have been in the prime of 
life. It was hard to say which he 
disliked most, the exclusives or the 
democracy, and he uttered his mind 
about both pretty freely. He was 
sick of the newspapers, with their 
bad print and worse principles—of 
the endless debates about the same 
oldquestionsin Congress—of literary 
pretenders, and the thousand and 
one ‘most remarkable men among 
us, —of the continuously-suc- 
ceeding popular delusions of the 
gossiping young men in illimitable 
cravats, and all the personal intelli- 
gence about Mr. Brown and Miss 
Jones. Still he clung to old 
Gotham for a reason that influenced 
few people in it. He had strong 
conservative feelings and local at- 
tachments; his childhood (unlike 
his brother's) had been spent in the 
city, and the scenes of his childhood 
were dear to him, however little 
interest he might feel in the new 
characters that peopled them. But 
when in the rapid march of ‘u 
town’ progress, the house which his 
father built, where his parents had 
died, and he and his brother and 
sister played as children, became so 
surrounded by shops, and stores, 
and manufactories, that he was 
fairly driven out of it, then he with- 
drew from the city altogether, and 
established himself for all the year 
round at his—that is to say, at his 
wife’s—place on the Hudson. His 
contemporaries speedily forgot him, 
or if they ever thought of him, it 
was only as an unhappy recluse, 
Bellerophon-like, eating his own 
heart, and shunning the ways of 
men. 

He was nothing of the sort. In 
quitting the town, he quitted most 
of his sources of discontent. He 
had great capacity of self-amuse- 
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ment when fairly left to himself, and 
could always find interesting occu- 
pation in his library. e now 
reaped the fruit of his early studies, 
though not exactly in the way he 
had once hoped and. anticipated. 
His place, too, amused him greatly, 
and, not keeping up two establish- 
ments, he had money in abundance 
to spend on it. e revelled in 
out-of-door exercise; it was a 
constant pleasure to him to gallop 
his blood mare (a taste for horses 
ran in the family) over fresh grass, 
where there were no omnibuses or 
fast trotters in his way. Nor was 
he without society ; those who are 
unpopular with the majority can 
generally boast afew of the warmest 
personal friends, and it was so in his 
case. They came to visit him by 
intervals and relays,—real worthies 
of literature, who had been his 
father’s friends before they were 
his,—quiet men of general tastes 
and accomplishments, like Philip 
Van Horne; now and then a like- 
minded stranger, such as Ash- 
burner, or his sister and her 
husband, a good-natured, gentle- 
manly, ornamental Philadelphian; 
or his brother Harry. But most 
of all was he happy in his family 
circle: a man of the warmest 
domestic affections, he rejoiced in 
the society of his children and the 
cheering presence of his wife. We 
owe this lady an apology for not 
bringing her forward sooner: it 
would have been more in accordance 
with the grammar of gallantry to 
‘put the more worthy person first.’ 
And yet, reader, may it not be 
better to keep the good wine till the 
last, and after telling you a great 
deal about a man whom you may 
not like, then to tell you something 
about a woman whom you must, or, 
at least, you ought to like? So let 
me present you to Mrs.Carl Benson. 
enry Benson used to say that 
Carl had carried out his eclectic 
rinciples in the choice of his wife, 
for she was something between a 
blonde and a brunette, and had 
dark eyes and light hair. She was 


a tall woman (according to the 

American standard of female height 

—I am not sure that she would have 

been considered so in England), and 

her figure rose up straight and 

springy as a reed, ee. she 
Uv 
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was in beautiful preservation, which 
is more than can be said for every 
American woman who has mounted 
into ‘the thirties, and is the 
mother of three children. Her 
shoulders were magnificent, her 
bust good, her arms and hands 
exquisitely moulded, her feet and 
ankles neatly turned, her features 
regular, yet not wanting in ex- 
pression, and her complexion almost 
perfect. Still, with all these 
elements of beauty, and though of 
good family (she was one of the 
‘Van Hornes) and sufficient worldly 
prospects, she had never been a 

eat belle, and this was an ad- 
itional charm in her husband’s 
eyes, who would never have deeply 
loved a woman that all the world 
ran after. Indeed, she had not 
belle accomplishments or tastes, 
referred singing English ballads to 
Ftalian arias, and galloping over 
the county all the morning to 
dancing at a ball all night. And 
she was so insensible to the ad- 
vantage of a cavalier per se, that she 
would rather talk to an amusing 
woman than to a stupid man, how- 
ever handsome and fashionable. Of 


toilet mysteries she knew yer aq 
to keep her from dressing badly, 
but not enough to make her dress 


well and effectively. Her talents 
were not of the showy order, and 
did not fit her for shining in a salon. 
She had good (not extraordinary) 
natural abilities, and had been 
beautifully ‘ coached,’ first by her 
father, and afterwards by her 
husband, so that without any 
pedantry or bas-bleu-ism, she dis- 
played an extensive acquaintance 
with literary topics, but she was not 
brilliant in small talk, in playful 
raillery, or cut-and-thrust repartee. 
When she was in Paris (as Miss 
Louisa Van Horne), the French 
could make nothing of her; they 
thought her a handsome bit of 
marble, cold, unimpassioned, and 
uninteresting. And when more 
lately Vincent Le Roi came, as 
Henry’s umbra, to pass a few days 
at Ravenswood, the Vicomte went 
away saying that Madame Carl 
Benson was undoubtedly an angel, 
but, for his part, he didn’t like 
angels; they were very misty and 
insipid ; he much preferred Jes filles 
ad’ Eve. And all who knew Le Roi 
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— that he would not know well 
what to do with an angel. On the 
other hand, it must be set off against 
the deficiencies above mentioned, 
that she was a true and loving wife, 
a fond mother, a benevolent lady, 
and a sincere Christian. 

Such was—no, such was not the 
mistress of Ravenswood. I feel the 
attempted portrait is inadequate. A 
passing description cannot do justice 
to the woman any more than a 
passing interview. Her superfi- 
cial blemishes—want of ease in her 
conversation, or of crinoline in her 
dress,—were obvious to the casual 
observer; but the sterling qualities 
of her character, her truth and 
honesty, her constancy of affection, 
her unworldly disposition, her lofti- 
ness of soul—all these, as they could 
only be properly appreciated by 
those who had known her for years, 
so can they only be generally and 
vaguely hinted at inabrief sketchlike 
this. The great mystery was, how 
she came to marry Carl. Every one 
said she was too good for him, and 
he would have been the last man to 
deny it. Perhaps she was pleased 
with his simple integrity, and fore- 
saw that he would make a most 
affectionate husband, though it was 
not in his nature to be a passionate 
lover. Perhaps she pardoned his 
awkwardness in regard for his 
honesty. 

After all, I would not claim that 
she was morally perfect; very few 
of us are. I am afraid she was 
rather censorious, and judgedharshly 
of sinners ; that in her own comfort- 
able position she did not always 
weigh accurately the temptations 
of others. It is a common practice 
of very good and moral people to 
indemnify themselves for their virtue 
by depreciation of others; ‘tis an 
error that lurks at the heels of 
Christian duty ; for are we not com- 
manded to hate sin? and the tran- 
sition from the abstract to the con- 
crete is so easy. 

I fancy, too, she did not harmonize 
altogether with Mrs. Henry Benson. 
Indeed, the two sisters-in law made 
little secret of their mutual incom- 
patibility. Clara said that Louisa 
was very proper and re stupid, 
regular as a machine, and with no 
fun or frolic in her—that the only 
man she ever had about her, her 
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cousin Philip, was as dull as herself, 
—that she dressed badly, and talked 
bad French,—that she went to 
church in the morning, and gos- 
siped in the afternoon, and was more 
charitable to the bodies of her in- 
feriors than to the souls of her 
equals. Louisa looked down upon 
Clara as a worldly and frivolous 
little creature, who fostered her 
beauty to attract admirers and 
worried her husband to death by 
her caprices, who wasted her time 
in dancing and flirting, and her 
money in Parisian sik saale, or 
in giving Tg to people who did 
not care for her. In short, the two 
ladies said many hard things of each 
other when separate, and were pain- 
fully amiable when together. 

But these bickerings did not 
greatly impair the happiness of our 
party at Ravenswood. The brothers 
Sook each other as much as if they 
had not been brothers, and had not 
had to divide a large family estate 
between them. Even their wives’ 
quarrels could not make them 
quarrel. 

Many a jolly turn had the 
and their guest, lounging wit 
their cigars after breakfast on the 
vine-trellised stoop, or under the 
spreading _ horse- - Peal at one 
corner of the house, watching the 
white sails that glided by on the 
sunny water, and the fantastic 
cloudlets that floated in the clear 
sky; strolling through the winding 
walks, or across the terrace at even- 
ing, when the setting sun had piled 
red clouds like a huge volcano over 
the Hudson, and the Kaatskills 
looked like great blocks of lapis 
lazuli, their summits half veiled in 
fiery mist; riding through the ad- 
jacent country in bright moonlight 
nights, now threading their way 
among the uncertain bridle-paths of 
a dense wood, and anon startling a 
village with their clattering hoofs 
and boisterous merriment as they 
swept by it at full gallop; driving 
four-in-hand a live-long day to visit 
friends who lived north or south of 
them on the rivers, by roads that 
rose up over the hills and showed 
all the glorious panorama of the 
Hudson, and then dipped down 
inland among picturesque glens and 
water-courses and mill - streams. 
Capital game breakfasts they had, 
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which the women were not too sen- 
timental to help them in doing justice 
to; and excellent plain dinners, with 
oceans of iced champagne; and when 
the clothwas drawn, Carl would chirp 
over his claret with as comfortable 
a melancholy as ever any ‘ ruined’ 
Protectionist gentleman in Old Eng- 
land gave utterance to. 

At a very early period of their 
acquaintance, Henry Benson had 
put Ashburner up to the way of 
getting at the dark side of things in 
America. ‘ Never assail anything,’ 
he said; ‘if you do, the people will 
tackle you, from the highest to the 
lowest. Let an American gentleman 
talk; give him his head, and he 
will soon lead you on the track you 
want.’ Acting on this hint, the 
Englishman let his host talk; what 
little he said himself would come in 
the form of a query or suggestion. 
* You lead a very nice life Tone he 
would say, ‘ but it is rather quiet. 
I should think an active man like 
yourself would choose some more 
stirring form of existence.’ Then 
Carl blazed out. 

* Go into politics, I suppose! A 
nice business that for an honest 
man and agentleman! Why, Ash- 
burner, the democracy of our State, 
who are always in fear of being 
reduced to vassalage by a few 
thousand easy and unambitious rich 
men, have lost their liberties with- 
out perceiving it to hundreds of 
thousands of alien settlers with their 
foreign priests. A successful poli- 
tician here is either a hack lawyer 
of thirty years’ standing, who has had 
opportunity enough of getting used 
to the devil’s work in his first 
business, or an upstart demagogue, 
who has made his way by dint of 
sheer brass; either a blind partisan, 
who knows nothing outside of ‘ the 
regular ticket,’ or a ‘non-committal’ 
man, who says everything to a 
body, and never gave an intelligible, 
manly, straightforward opinion in 
his life. One party would sell us 
body and soul to the Slaveholders, 
and the other to the Anti-renters, 
and both to the Irish. If I could 
bring myself to enter the lists with 
such people, I should have to start 
with the dead weight of being a 
‘ millionaire’ (as they call every man 
here who has two or three hundred 
thousand dollars) and an ‘ aristocrat’ 
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(as they call every man who has the 
habits and education of a gentleman). 
There is not a voter in this country 
has less influence than I have ;—to 
be sure, I don’t try for any, because 
Iwell know that by doing so,I should 
only make myself more unpopular, 
without becoming any more influ- 
ential. Or be a leader of fashion, 
perhaps—one of those people who 
talk scandal about one another all 
day long when they are not dancing, 
who try to pursue pleasure in a place 
where every one else is at work, and 
are so destitute of resources, that 
they quarrel for pure want of some- 
thing to do. See what they have 
made of my brother, who is a clever 
fellow and a well-educated man, 
though I say it. He is becoming 
a third-rate dancer—one of Tom 
Edwards’ corps; is growing frivolous 
and scandalous, and getting his 
earnest honest henastieell out of him 
every day. Or rofess literature, 
possibly—Henry does a little of that 
too; you may see him in the maga- 
zines sandwiched between the last 
learned cobblerand the newest Laura 
Matilda of the West. No, I don’t 
want to belong to any ‘ Mutual Ad- 
miration’ manne, and if I did, it’s 
too late now. My mind has been 
spoken so often and so freely, that 
were I to write a book as good as 
one of Fenimore Cooper's, (if you 
can imagine the possibi —_ a thin 

even in hypothesis,) no editor woul 

notice it, and no one read it—unless 
it contained something personal. 
Here I shall stay and amuse myself 
in what one of our ex-great men used 
to call ‘ dignified retiracy’; and if 
this railroaddrives me out, why, then, 
ingens iterabimus e@quor—to Eng- 
land, were Ia bachelor, but my wife 
couldn’t live there; no American 
woman can, after the attention she 
has been used to at home, except the 
ambassador’s wife—so it will pro- 
bably be to Italy, or perhaps to 
Paris, for a man can fird occupation 
there, whatever be his peculiar bent, 
and fill up his time well in the place 


withoutknowing orlikingthe people.’ 


*TIt does surprise me,’ said Ash- 
burner, ‘that the terminus of a re- 
fined American’s dream should al- 
ways be Paris,—that whenever a 
man has means and leisure, he 
runs off thither, and stays as long 
as he can; and if not there, in 
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some other place—anywhere but at 
home.’ 

‘Come now,’ broke in Henry 
Benson: he had retired with the 
ladies after dinner, and now rejoined 
the men to have some more claret,— 
‘don’t you English run over to Paris 
perpetually, and all around the con- 
tinent? Don’t we meet you every- 
where in the four quarters of the 

lobe? You don’t like to stay at 
Seene any more than we do; only 
we are franker than you, and avowit.’ 

‘We go away from home, but we 
don’t like to stay away,’ replied the 
Englishman. 

‘Exactly; and if we had a pied- 
a-terre close to the continent as you 
have, we should not like to stay 
away from home either—more than 
half the year. Here has Carl been 
making his moan to you about our 
unappreciated condition; it’s always 
his way over the decanters—one of 
his amusements merely. (Carl, old 
fellow, pass the Laffitte this way). 
Well, I think,’ and he paused to fill 
a brimming glass, ‘that we are very 
jolly victims; and for my part, I am 
quite disposed to play, regardless of 
my doom. k at our wives and 
children, our houses and horses, our 
whole style of living. Ponder well 
on this Bourdeaux; ruminate on 
those woodcocks we have been dis- 
cussing. What miserable misused 
fellows we are! We do live in a 
great country—we have such civil 
and religious liberty as is enjoyed in 
only one other country in the world; 
and if we don’t have the manage- 
ment of the government, why no 
one here or abroad holds us respon- 
sible for what the government does, 
and that is just the condition Plato 
thought a philosopher should pray 
for. Fill up again, brother mine, 
and thank your stars that you have 
your time to yourself, and are not a 
parliament man, as Ashburner is 
going to be, and are not set to work 
twelve hours a day among blue 
books and red tape.’ 


And now, reader, these papers, 
which have been running on for a 
year or more, are wound up. I did 
not begin them intending to give 
you anything marvellous, or new, 
or profound about the aspect, 
prospects, and destiny, political, 
religious, or literary, of the great 
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people among whom I am a small 
unit. I only intended to present 
you with some phases of outward 
ife and manners—such things as 
would strike or interest a stranger 
in our beloved Gotham, and in the 
places to which regular Gothamites 
—American cockneys, so to speak— 
are wont torepair. For I am but a 
cockney in my own country; I have 
never travelled far in it,— good 
reason why, when they are apt to 
hang up a man at one end of the 
Union for what is a sort of religion 
at the other. They did not aspire 
to be ‘Sketches of American Society’ 
(that was an honorary prefix of yours, 
Mr. Editor), nor even Sketches of 
New York Society, but only of a 
very small class of persons in New 
York; and therefare I had origin- 
ally headed them ‘ The Upper Ten 
Thousand,’ in accordance with a 
phrase established by Mr. Willis, 
though even that is an exaggeration, 
for the people so designated are 
hardly as many hundred. In truth, 
I began the series chiefly to amuse 
some Cantab friends of mine, who 
were curious to know how the gen- 
tlemen that were their contempora- 
ries and representatives in our Atlan- 
tic cities, lived, and eat, and dressed, 
and amused themselves; what their 
habits and pursuits and propensities 
were. The last thing that I expected 
was that any of them should be read, 
much less republished, on my side 
the water. Toa New Yorker, many 
things which they contain must ne- 
cessarily appear stale, stupid, and 
commonplace. For instance, in one 
number half a page is taken up with 
the description of a trotting-wagon; 
to an American I should as soon 
think of describing a pair of boots ; 
the one is as familiar an object to 
him as the other. But at the ve 

first number, some clever folks too 

it into their heads that they were to 
be very personal,—that every cha- 
racter described or even alluded to 
in them was to represent a real 
living prototype ; that was enough 
to make them sought after. And it 
really did happen that in that first 
oie I had described a sleigh 
which actually existed in real wood 
and iron somewhere about the city; 
and the inference above detailed was 
obvious. It is not every story in 
Gotham that has so much founda- 
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tion; in fact, they get them up 
frequently without any foundation 
to speak of, only unfortunately the 
narratives don’t fall to the ground 
as readily as the houses do. It is 
hardly worth while contradicting 
such idle rumours, but to my Ame- 
rican readers (since I have some, 
much to my own amazement) I wish 
to say one thing once for all—that 
Harry Benson is not meant to repre- 
sent any living individual whatso- 
ever, and that his wife, house, horses, 
and other necessaries, are not de- 
signed after the corresponding ap- 
purtenances of any real person. And 
the same remark applies with equal 
force to all the appendages of Carl 
Benson, as delineated in this very 
sketch. 

Still, I suppose I ought to be 
obliged to the members of ‘ our set” 
who got up this idea; for the facti- 
tious interest thus communicated to 
these papers has caused them to be 
reprinted (in the cheap and multitu- 
dinous style of American reprints), 
and thus to become known to the 
outsiders both of our own city and 
of other parts of the country, who 
could perhaps judge them more 
fairly on their own merits, from 
having no knowledge of, or interest 
in, the local celebrities supposed to 
be portrayed in them. Some have 
been disposed to aecept them as 
what they were really meant for— 
light sketches of life and manners 
in a certain circle ; some have had 
the bad taste to wax furious at them. 
I understand that a few southern 
editors have departed from their 
usual stoical calmness and dignified 
reserve on the subject, to assail me 
for my occasional allusions to ‘the 

eculiar institution ;’ and am told 
(life is too short, and time too 

recious, to read such things oneself, 
but there are always good-natured 
friends to put you up to them) that 
a correspondent of the Ochlocratie 
Review and No Government Advo- 
cate, who probably never wore a 
decent coat in his life, and regards 
every man in a clean shirt as an 
oppressor of the people, has seri- 
ously taken me to task for repre- 
senting some of my characters as 
elegantly dressed! If this indivi- 
dual could find nothing worse to 
say of my papers, after nine months’ 
examination of them, methinks he 
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might have continued to hold his 
tongue; but I suppose any trash 
will do for the Ochlocratic. 
Whether the abuse of these per- 
sons, or the praise of others, or my 
own inclination, may tempt me 
hereafter to essay something more 
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definite and connected, I will not 
say at present. Of the things that 
‘he on the knees of the Gods,’ it 
becomes no man to speak prema- 
turely. Meanwhile, make a long 
arm across the Atlantic—So—shake 
hands, and good-bye! 
RANK Manuwatran. 


EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 
Parr III. 


THE ceconomy of nature, considered 
in any one of the organized sec- 
tions, would fill volumes; nor is it 
less worthy of admiration in the in- 
organic department. Listen to the 
voice of the waves proclaiming the 
overwhelming majesty of the sea and 
its sway over the greatest portion of 
the earth’s surface even now. That 
its domain was once far more exten- 
sive we have the most conclusive 
evidence. How is this vast reservoir 
replenished? It is evening. Look 
at the misty exhalation rising like 
a snowy fog from the valley, towering 
above which the more lofty and 
branching trees show like islands 
floating on its bosom. That mist 
will soon be careering in clouds, 
which, condensed in the lower region 
of the atmosphere, will fall, princi- 
pally upon the mountainous regions 
that attract them, in rain, feeding 
the springs, which as they increase 
break out into rushing torrents, and 
receiving tribute from other naiads 
as they advance, become mighty 
rivers till they are lost in the ocean, 
where this evaporating process is 
constantly going on. Thus water 
parted from the sea, returns to the 
source whence it drew its origin, 
again to continue in the same re- 
volving circle. 

The vicissitude of the seasons has 
been compared to the age of man, 
which, like all sublunary things, has 
its beginning, its progress, and its 
end. To the winning helplessness 
of the cradle, succeeds the happy 
artlessness of childhood, till that 
blessed period passes into the active 
— age of youth. Then comes 
the firm, severe, iron age of man- 
hood; and then, leaden senility creep- 
ing on, gradually debilitates the tot- 


* Biberg. 


tering man, till death, his best friend, 
leads him to the narrow house. 


The seasons of the year proceed in 
the same way. Spring, the jovial, play- 
ful infancy of all living creatures, repre- 
sents childhood and youth; for then 
plants spread forth their luxuriant 
flowers, fishes exult, birds sing, every 
part of nature is intent upon generation. 
The summer, like middle age, exhibits 
plants and trees everywhere clothed 
with green—it gives vigour to animals, 
and plumps them up; fruits then ripen, 
meadows look cheerful, everything is 
full of life. On the contrary, the autumn 
is gloomy, for then the leaves of trees 
begin to fall, plants to wither, insects to 
grow torpid, and many animals to retire 
to their winter quarters.* 


A day may be considered as the 
epitome of a year; for it proceeds 
with the same steps. 

The morning makes everything alert 
and fit for business; the sun pours forth 
his ruddy rays, the flowers which had, 
as it were, slept all night, awake and 
expand themselves again. The birds, 
with their sonorous voices, and various 
notes, make the woods ring, meet to- 

ether in flocks, and sacrifice to Venus. 

Yoon tempts animals into the fields and 
pastures; the heat puts them upon in- 
dulging their ease, and even necessity 
obliges them to it. Evening follows, 
and makes everything more sluggish ; 
flowers shut up, and animals retire to 
their lurking places. Thus the spring, 
the morning, and youth, are proper for 
generation ; the summer, noon, and man- 
hood, are proper for preservation; and 
autumn, evening, and old age, are not 
unfitly likened to destruction. 

But in nature, that very destruc- 
tion contains the principle of renova- 
tion. Plants, as the same thoughtful 
observer remarks, spring up, grow, 
flourish, ripen their fruit, then wither, 
and at last, having finished their 


+ Ibid. 
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course, die, returning to the dust 
from whence they sprung. The 
black mould or humus, which every- 
where covers the earth, for the most 
part owes its origin to dead vege- 
tables. The root descends into the 
sand and there throws out its fibres. 
This root, it is true, remains after 
the stem has decayed; but the root 
obeys theirrevocable law, and rottin 
at last, changes into mould, ain 
is thus mixed with the sand much 
in the same way as manure thrown 
upon the fields is wrought into the 
earth by the industry of the hus- 
bandman. Thus prepared, the jus- 
tissima tellus offers again to plants 
the pabulum which it derived from 
them: 


For when seeds are committed to the 
earth, they draw to themselves, accom- 
modate to their nature, and turn into 
plants, the more subtle parts of this 
mould by the co-operation of the sun, air, 
clouds, rains, and winds; so that the 
tallest tree is, properly speaking, nothing 
but mould wonderfully compounded with 
air and water, and modified by a virtue 
communicated to a small seed by the 
Creator. From these plants when they 
die, just the same kind of mould is formed 
as gave birth to them originally ; but in 
such a manner, that it is in greater 
quantity than before. Vegetables, there- 
fore, increase the black mould, whence 
fertility remains continually uninter- 
rupted. Whereas the earth could not 
make good its annual consumption unless 
it were constantly recruited by new sup- 
plies. 


But everything must have a be- 
ginning. rock emerges from the 
sea so wave-polished, that not even 
theseed of a mosscouldvegetate upon 
it. But if mosses cannot, certain 
of the liverworts can, deriving their 
support principally from the rain and 
air. These crustaceous liverworts 
die and turn into a very fine earth, 
in which the imbricated liverworts 
find room enough for their roots. 
Their death-turn comes, and they are 
reduced to mould. Then follow the 
mosses finding a home and nourish- 
ment. They await the inevitable 
hour, and in their decay afford such 
a supply of new formed mould, that 
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first herbs, then shrubs, and lastly 
trees, in the fulness of time, have 
ample room and verge enough to 
shetee their roots into the rich soil. 
How often do we see the hawthorn 
with his locks of silver gray, 
Where like an aged man he stands at 
break of day, 
beset with lichens and mosses. 
They are the first agents of destruc- 
tion, and are quickly succeeded by 
more rapid executioners. Biberg has 
not forgotten this, and points out 
how trees when they are worn out, 
dry, or cut down, are prevented from 
long remaining useless to the world, 
and lying as it were melancholy 
spectacles. First, the liverworts 
begin to strike root in them. Those 
parasites decay, and the fungi then 
assist in the work of corruption. A 
host of insects, among which the 
beetle called the dermestes,the musk- 
beetle, the copper-tale beetle, and 
the great caterpillar of the cossus, 
are pre-eminent, detach the bark 
from the withered trunk, or bore 
the stem in all directions. Then 
come the woodpeckers, and while 
they tap the hollow tree, wear its 
corrupted substance away; till the 
whole passes into earth.* Such in- 
dustry, adds Biberg, does nature 
use to destroy the trunk of a tree. 
But we must quit this fascinating 
subject at the very commencement, 
to consider some of the industrious 
agents employed in this work of 
ridding the earth from its encum- 
brances, and turn again to Acheta, 
who, no less fascinating, opens her 
third series with a scene in which the 
‘ Lovers of pleasure’ are revelling. 
These, however, are all — 
in keeping down a too great luxuri- 
ance. That tapster, the tree-hopper,f 
and the grasshopper, sing or rather 
lay at their work of destruction; 
or though of both it may be truly 
said that they are 
Fed with nourishment divine, 
The dewy morning’s gentle wine, 
‘ the one from the emerald salver of 
a leaf, the other from the golden 
chalice of a buttercup,’ they require 
and consume something more sub- 


* Wood immersed in water is equally liable to destruction, as the shipman and 


engineers know to their cost. 
perform the work of disintegration. 


The teredo, pholas, and other boring mollusca, soon 


+ Some cicade are said to bore holes in the bark of the Sicilian ash-trees, and 


when the manna has oozed out, to return and carry away the same. 


specific name, mannifera. 


Hence their 
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stantial, vegetarians though they be. 
Look at that grasshopper, if you can 
steal near enough to catch him at 
his meal—no easy task—observe 


— the juicy leaf to which he clings, 
And gnaws it like a file; 

The naked stalks which wither by 
Where he has been erewhile. 


Both are instrumental performers. 
The cicada, which the Athenian or 
Arcadian wore in his hair as a symbol 
that the insect like himself was a 
child of the sacred soil of his father- 
land, or peradventure as a sly hint 
to his better half,* is the louder of 
the two, and, indeed, Dr. Shaw and 
others, somewhat discourteously, 
and not very physiologically, have 
called this performer ‘ the squaller.’ 
Acheta, herself, who is more free 
from the acerbity of criticism than 
most of those who stain paper with 
ink, describes our own grasshopper 
as a shepherd with his Pandean 
reeds, or pipe and tabor, and the 
tree-hopper as a deafening bagpiper, 
whose shrill clamour is audible at a 
mile’s distance. 

These performers are not only 
fit for playing a po in the great 
opera of Nature, but for executing 
a grand pas in the ballet. In this 
saltatory department, the foreigner, 
though no mean dancer, must yield 
to our verdant native, who, gifted 
with legs far more litheand muscular, 
can execute a vault two hundred 
times his own length, a feat that 
would puzzle M. Charles, and even 
St. Leon himself. 

We call the cicada of the ancients 
a foreigner, for though it has been 
seen in England, and has a place 
among our insects, it is very rare 
with us. But those who would like 
to know the form of that Grecian 
rérmé may easily satisfy themselves 
by using their eyes in a country 
walk in the pretty spring time. 

Who has not noticed, about the time 
of the cuckoo’s welcome advent, the 
leaves of hawthorn, hazel, woodbine— 
the leaves, in short, of almost every 
common shrub and plant in hedge and 
garden—beginning to be besprinkled 
with frothy masses, which they know, 
probably, by the familiar appellation of 
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* euckoo-spit’? Pinning on this name 
their faith as to its nature, few people, 
perhaps, have ever taken the trouble to 
ascertain, as to the latter, the accuracy 
of their notions. Let such do so now 
by examination for themselves, and they 
will find, imbedded in the centre of each 
frothy ‘jlocon,’ a little green, black- 
eyed insect,+ from whose body the froth 
is none other than a secretion, intended, 
it would seem, to cover and protect its 
wingless infancy. Ifremoved by violence, 
this frothy veil is gradually renewed ; 
but as its little wearer approaches 
maturity, it becomes curtailed and 
thinner. Then is our time if we wish 
to acquire from this Tom Thumb of 
tree-hoppers some slender notion of his 
comparatively gigantic relative, the 
Grecian Singer, to pluck him, with leaf 
and branch, from his native tree, and 
set him up under a glass for inspection 
or exhibition. The veil of froth having 
shrunk to a film, we shall then discern, 
as each part of the insect emerges from 
a previous skin, first, a large, flat, frog- 
shaped head, with eyes set wide apart ; 
then a triangular neck- or shoulder- 
piece, flanked by small protuberances, 
which might seem apologies for wings ; 
and, lastly, a short, annulated body, 
pointed at the extremity. Six legs, of 
which the hinder pair, more strong and 
lengthy than their fellows, bespeak 
endowments of a leaping character, will 
complete, to all appearance, the some- 
what grotesque figure of our little tree- 
hopper, or frog-hopper, as he is more 
generally called. But, though thus un- 
veiled and thusuncased (his skin, perfect 
even to the legs, left behind him in 
silvery emptiness, like a shadow of his 
former self), we shall yet have to wait 
a little longer before we can behold him 
altogether a thing complete. He lacks 
not wings, only his wings want ex- 
pansion ; but, after about ten minutes, 
occupied in their unfolding from out the 
little shoulder-knots which yet encase 
them, will appear, in readiness for 
fiight, two large transparent pinions, 
defended outwardly by a pair of less 
delicate texture. When the latter have 
put on their colours, most often 
variegated brown and white, behold a 
final and ample finish to the exterior of 
our frog-hopper, who, as soon as released 
from crystal durance, will afford, in an 
agile spring, half-flight, half-leap, an 
ocular demonstration of the fitness of 
his name. 


Those who have come across the 


* Happy the cicadas’ lives, 


Since they all have voiceless wives. 
+ Tettigonia, or Cicada spumaria, Cuckoo-spit Frog-hopper. 
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large green grasshopper,* in some 
aa valley, and have had oppor- 
tunities of studying its habits, 
believe that it occasionally varies 
its diet. Our great green friend, 
though grass is its staple, is more 
than suspected of snapping up small 
insects, as all grasshoppers are, now 
and then. 

Grasshoppers are, decidedly, croppers 
of the grass; but we are assured, on 
good authority, that they now and then 
are nothing scrupulous in the variation 
of such Brahminian fare, by taking, as 
a relish, some innocent little insect of a 
kind differing from themselves; still 
worse, that when made fellow prisoners 
(hard pressed by hunger or confinement), 
they have been known to commit the 
cannibal enormity of devouring one 
another—an example being given 
wherein one of the gentler sex (which, 
by the way, among insects is usually the 
fiercer) was the doer of the deed. But, 
worst of all!—horror of horrors !—we 
have it on excellent evidence, how that 
acertain great green grasshopper (one 
of the sort just described) on being 
bottled up together with his own leg 
(accidentally detached), did make a 
hearty meal off that late portion of him- 
self. The reverend naturalist by whom 
this unnatural act is recorded, per- 
formed, himself, what in some prejudiced 
opinions might appear a crowning feat 
of horror. He followed the example of 
the Acridophagi, and pronounced, on 
experience, the large green grasshopper 
of England to be ‘an excellent condi- 
ment.’ 


When left to themselves, these 
merry fellows go on eating, drinking, 
and playing on their musical in- 
struments, till the scythe and the 
sickle come down upon them, and 
their place knoweth them no more. 

The crickets domestic, field and 
mole, follow. Of these Achetide 
the mole is the rarest and most 
curious. Read good Dr. Kidd's 
anatomy of him, and see how won- 
derfully he is made. Difficult is he 
to be got at in his subterranean 
dwelling. The delightful author of 
the Natural History of Selborne 
probed the windings of their pene- 
tralia with a straw, or a pliant bit of 
grass. The French children are 
said to anglefor them with horse-hair 
lines, baited with an emmet; but we 
have found a cold bath, administered 
by pouring water into their holes, 


* Acrida viridissima. 
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rarely fail in bringing them out. 
Whether the mole-cricket be lumi- 
nous or not, we cannot positively 
say; but erratic night lights have 
been seen in the neighbourbood of 
his haunts, hardly to be accounted 
for naturally by any other supposi- 
tion. 

Of the Locustide we fortunatel 
know little as depredators, thoug. 
the great migratory locust has occa- 
sionally appeared in these islands, 
as well as in the environs of Paris, 
and in Southern Europe. But let 
us with Acheta follow rapidly a 
locust march of destruction :— 

Let us see their troops in terrible 
array (though as yet in their wingless 
youth), pressing forwards—forwards— 
‘running like mighty men—climbing 
the wall like men of war—marching 
every one on his ways, and not breaking 
their ranks’+—entering houses—filling 
up streams and water-trenches, the 
dead bodies of their vanguard serving as 
bridges for the rear of their army to 
pass over—and putting out fires lighted 
in vain to oppose their progress. A 
temporary halt ensues ; then, in a more 
perfect form—still of destructiveness— 
the now winged legions rise, darkening 
the sun, and again forwards—forwards 
with the wind—rapidly pursue their 
course, ‘the land as the garden of Eden 
before them, and behind them a desolate 
wilderness.’$ On, on they go, seeming 
to follow only the instinct of their own 
voracious appetites or the force of the 
driving wind; but an unseen power— 
the power that guides alike the sweeping 
whirlwind and the puny insect—is con- 
ducting their course, and leading them 
to self-destruction. Impelled seawards, 
they fall, and perish in the waters. 

Turn we now to the chapter on 
the lethal ‘ Parasites.’ Their name 
in the insect, as well as in the moral 
world, is legion; and their value as 
checks tocaterpillar-devastation may 
be imagined, when we reckon in 
Europe alone thirteen hundred 
species of these Ichneumon flies, 
some of them so minute that the 
egg of a butterfly suffices for the 
support of two individuals until they 
reach maturity, while others are so 
large, that the body of a good plump, 
full-grown caterpillar is not more 
than sufficient for one. There is 
something amusing in the idea of 
the two chums who find board and 
lodging in the same Lilliputian re- 


t Joel, ii. 3. 
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ceptacle; but Bonnet asserts that 
the same confined accommodation 
shelters and feeds several of these 
tiny interlopers. 

ese insect-cuckoos stand in- 
dicted with lazily, intrusively, dis- 
honestly, cruelly, and with malice 
aforethought, depositing their eggs 
not only within the egg-shell of 
strangers, but within their bodies, 
either in their infancy, or when 
they have attained the maturity of 
grubhood. 

Mark how one of these cuckoo- 
flies is fitted out for her deadly 
commission :— 

For execution of these her nefarious 
practices, the female ichneumon is pro- 
vided with a very conspicuous instru- 
ment, tail-like, seeming composed some- 
times of one, sometimes of three 
divergent hairs, but consisting, in fact, 
of a single ovipositor, or borer, with a 
sheath longitudinally divided, and 
opening like a pair of compasses. The 
nicest adaptation marks this curious 
instrument, which, according to the 
different species and habits of its pos- 
sessor, is employed to pierce, sometimes 
only an exposed egg, sometimes the skin 
of a grub, caterpillar, or chrysalis, and 
sometimes through defences strong and 
deep, coverings of si!!., or wood, or clay; 
and, according to these varied requisi- 
tions, it is shorter or longer, thinner or 
thicker, stiffer or more pliant. In one 

and common ichneumon,* easily 
known by her black body, red legs, and 
smoke-coloured wings, spotted at the 
base, this tail-like appendage reaches 
unto inches, sometimes nearly three—a 
length, extreme, as longer than the body, 
but not superfluous, seeing that its office 
is often to penetrate, and that through 
a barrier of clay, down to the very 
bottom of deep nest-holes in walls or 
sand-banks, those, usually, of the mason 
wasp, wherein, to the destruction of the 
hapless nestling, its rightful occupant, 
it leaves behind the fatal deposit of a 
parasitic egg. 

Observe Mother Ichneumon’s 
modus operandi upon the large 
white.t 

While stuffing its variegated doublet 
of green, black, and yellow with 
vegetable pulp, a small ichneumon, a 
little four-winged imp, with black body 
and yellow legs, pounces on its back, 
flourishes her tremendous egg-inserting 
weapon, and seeking therewith the 
caterpillar’s most vulnerable part, 
plunges it, now here, now there, 
between its rings, leaving, with every 
puncture, a ‘thorn in the flesh,’ soon to 
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be the living prey of a brood of 
devourers. 

The victim of this infliction bears all 
with a most astonishing degree of 
quietude ; and, without any outward 
signs of the visitation which has befallen 
it, continues to discuss its cabbage with 
apparently the same relish as before, 
and utterly unconscious that, while 
seeming to feed only itself, it is in 
reality supporting the surreptitious 
progeny which Mother Ichneumon has 
so cunningly committed to its in- 
voluntary keeping. 

Thus strangely supported, the infant 
or grub cuckoo-flies attain their growth, 
and so, to all appearance, does their un- 
fortunate fosterer, the caterpillar. Ac- 
cording to instinctive custom, the 
latter, then deserting its cabbage, 
betakes itself, perhaps in July or 
August, to the sheltering coping of a 
garden wall, or cross-bar of a paling ; 
places where, in the common course of 
nature, it is accustomed to discard the 
caterpillar and put on the chrysalis form. 
But Nature has, in this case, been over- 
ruled (we may be certain, as always, by 
the wise permission of her Great Master), 
the tiny ichneumon having been em- 
ployed as the agent of her defeat. 

We have happened, perhaps, to see a 
caterpillar visited as just cescribed, 
ascend its wall or paling. Ina day or 
two, perhaps in a few hours, we see it 
again, still a caterpillar, and alive, but 
reduced almost to an empty skin, while 
heaped around it is a mass of little oval 
cocoons of yellow silk. By some people 
these might be taken for the caterpillar’s 
eggs ; by others, for a specimen of its 
own spinning ; and they might suppose, 
moreover, that it had worked so hard as 
well-nigh to work itself to death ; but 
no such thing—the yellow silken cases 
have been spun by the little brood of 
parasites, which, having simultaneously 
deserted the poor, shrunken body of 
their fosterer, have thus shrouded them- 
selves for safe attainment of the winged 
perfection which she (poor blighted pro- 
mise of a butterfly !) is never to attain. 


One law by which the ichneumon- 
flies, or rather grubs, are governed, 


is as curious as it is infallible. The 
grub continues to devour the sub- 
stance of the caterpillar, carefully 
abstaining from any vital part of 
the devoted being, whose living 
juices are necessary for the support 
of its undermining parasite. 

But the ichneumons are not the 
only checks ordained to thin the 
butterfly hosts. Hear Acheta’s 
evidence :— 


+ Pontia brassicae. 
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During last August, we had six of the 
golden chrysalides of the little tortoise- 
shell butterfly all suspended to acluster of 
nettles which we had planted in a flower- 
pot for the provision of their caterpillars. 
From two of the number appeared duly, 
in all their bright array of black and 
scarlet, blue and gold, the insects to be 
naturally expected; from the third 
issued a brood of small ichneumons. 
Of the fourth, fifth, and sixth, the ‘ gold 
coats’ assumed a questionable blackness, 
and being hence led to examine how 
they might be filled, we found, instead 
ofthe wrinkled wingsand folded members 
of butterfly occupants, three little brown 
barrels within each, which we presently 
recognised for the pupe of two-winged 
flies, and from these accordingly came 
forth nine as ordinary-looking little 
animals of that description as were ever 
set eyes on, buzzing in a window,—dis- 
tinguished, however, by their parasitic 
origin from the household herd, 


Nor are the Lepidoptera the only 
objects of these parasitic attacks— 
their own order, Hymenoptera, is 
assailed by the ichneumons, as the 
1iason-wasp, deep as its nest-hole is, 
knows to its cost. Nay, there is a 
parasitic wasp appointed to spunge 
upon the carpenter-bee, whose in- 
dustrious care is often rendered 
nugatory by the malevolent cunning 
of the invader :— 

The waspish lady (in this case the 
aggressor) is, however, we can tell you, 
Reader, a wasp of no common order ; 
but one which, for beauty and splendour, 
has never met her match in the waspish 
world, nor her superior, perhaps, in the 
whole world of British insects. You 
must surely have sometimes seen her, a 
perfect living jewel as she is! with head, 
breast, and shoulders all thickly set with 
emeralds, outshone only by the ruby-red 
and burnished gold which mingle in her 
fiery tail. You must have seen, and 
certainly have noted, such a notable 
as this, when alighted, according to her 
wont, in the hottest summer sunshine, 
upon posts and railings; but you may 
not know her by the names either of 
‘ Chrysis,’ of ‘Golden Wasp,’ or of 
‘ Ruby-tail Fly ; or even if you know 
her names, you may not be acquainted 
with her business—her business, that is, 
upon posts and railings. Never suppose 
that she so often visits these uninviting, 
flowerless, dry localities, merely to bask 
in the sultry sunbeams, or challenge 
them to outshine her golden splendour. 
No ; this creature, in her glorious array, 
is bent on glorious mischief. You may, 
one day, happen to perceive, on the 
same post as that chosen for her station 
by the golden wasp, a hole bored in the 
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wood, and you may also possibly see its 
borer, in the shape of a little bee mother, 
of the carpenter craft, who with infinite 
pains and labour has chiselled out with 
her jaws a nursery tunnél, divided it 
into cells, and stored it with provision 
for her young. But, ah! that bejewelled, 
ruby-tailed pryer has also watched her 
in her tender labours, which she will 
take good care to convert, if possible, to 
the benefit of her own waspish offspring. 
Only behold her (like a fiend in angel's 
guise) lurking to effect her purpose. She 
has deserted her sunny post, and hides 
her glittering form under the covert of 
some neighbouring leaves,—her glowing 
eyes fixed, though, all the while, upon 
the nest of her humble cousin bee. She 
has seen her return, her thighs laden 
with the golden pollen which she has 
been collecting for her nestlings’ store ; 
but still it wants completion, and she 
(poor busy mother !), meaning shortly 
to return, repairs once more to a 
neighbouring garden, to load herself 
again with sweet provision. But no 
sooner does she issue from her nest- 
hole, than the wily parasite darts from 
behind her screen, her dazzling body 
and glittering wings flash for a moment 
in the sun, then suddenly are lost in the 
dark perforation of the tunnelled bee’s 
nést. Woe then to its hapless tenants ! 
They may feast awhile upon the sweets 
provided by maternal care ; but they 
will feast and fatten only to be devoured 
by a grub of the golden wasp, who, in 
her visit to their nest (fatal as it is brief), 
has deposited an egg or eggs, from 
whence will issue all this murderous 
mischief, 

Those who relish a churchyard 
story, and doubt the luminosity of 
the mole-cricket, will find amuse- 
ment in the chapter headed, ‘Jack 
O’Lantern in armour, or Tombstone 
Tim.’ But the ‘ instincts of mater- 
nity’ call us, and we obey. 

ong the nurseries of these 
insect-mothers, that of the porry- 
bee stands pre-eminent. Rennie 
shall describe her imperial nursery- 
chamber, rich with scarlet hang- 
ings : 

One of these holes is about three 
inches deep, gradually widening as it 
descends, till it assumes the form of a 
small Florence flask. The interior of 
this excavation is rendered smooth, uni- 
form, and polished, in order to adapt it 
to the tapestry with which it is in- 
tended to be hung, and which is the 
next step in the process, 

The material used for tapestry by this 
insect upholsterer is supplied by the 
flower-leaves of the scarlet field-poppy, 
from which she successively cuts off 
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small oval pieces, seizes them between 
her legs, and conveys them to the nest. 
She begins her work at the bottom, 
which she overlays with three or four 
leaves in thickness, and the sides have 
never less than two. When she finds 
that the piece she has brought is too 
large to fit the place intended, she cuts 
off what is superfluous, and carries away 
the shreds. By cutting the fresh petal 
of a poppy with a pair of scissors, we 
may-perceive the difficulty of keeping 
the piece free from wrinkles and 
shrivelling ; but the bee knows how to 
spread the pieces which she uses as 
smooth as glass. 

When she has in this manner hung 
the little chamber round with this 
splendid scarlet tapestry, of which she 
is not sparing, but extends it even 
beyond the entrance, she then fills it 
with the pollen of flowers mixed with 
honey, to the height of about half an 
inch. In this magazine of provisions 
for her future progeny she lays an egg, 
and, over it, folds down the tapestry of 
poppy petals from above. The upper 
part is then filled in with earth.* 


Such an insect baby-house may be 
difficult to find in Queen Victoria’s 
home dominions; thoughtheeloquent 
author last quoted seems almost 
certain that he has seen the poppy- 
bee’s nests in Scotland. Those 
astute and accurate sages, Kirby 
and Spence, however, doubt whether 
they are ever found in Britain. But 
we need not leave our own green 
isles for specimens of the craft of 
one of the most ingenious of these 
leaf-cutting upholsterers. How 
often from June to August do we 
find on our rose-trees leaves out of 
which one or more pieces have been 
circularly or ovally cut with as 
much precision as a pair of scissors, 
guited by a human hand, could 
have performed the operation. With 
these pieces the leaf-cutter bee lines 
in her hole in the ground, in a post, 
or in a wall, several cells of the 
shape and about the size of a 
thimble, inserted successively the 
one into the bottom of the other. 
From nine to twelve pieces of leaf 
are required for the completion of a 
single cell. As each is finished, 
Mother Bee stores with it a rose- 
coloured conserve, made of pollen 
and honey, rich as ever red-hipped 
humble-bee collected from the top 
of a thistle. She then deposits 
the egg from which is to spring 
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the consumer of this magazine of 
sweets, and covers in the whole with 
three more pieces of leaf cut in a 
faultless circle—a pair of compasses 
could not describe one better—leav- 
ing room above the cover for the 
insertion of the succeeding cell. No 
wonder that the poor gardener whose 
story was told in our last paper, 
came to the conclusion that some 
witch had wrought and concatenated 
the work. 

Bee carpenters, bee masons, and 
bee miners, all ply their tasks with 
maternal views. Nor are they with- 
out their parallels in the wasp tribe; 
but the ogress of a wasp-mother, in- 
stead of pollen, usually provides a 
larder of flies or gnats, and some- 
times, as in the case of the mason- 
wasp, coops up a string of living 
caterpillars, or a brace or two of live 
spiders. 

On these, the number of which is 
nicely calculated to meet his wants, the 
young cannibal is nourished up to 
perfect wasphood, unless, spite of his 
mother’s labours so cunningly pro- 
tective, he himself fall a prey to the 
usurping offspring of some ichneumon 
fly, who, more clever still, has con- 
trived, cuckoo-like, to lay her egg 
within the nest he occupies. 

One species of mason wasp, mentioned 
by Bonnet, approaches nearer than any 
of the above to the feathered race in 
her mode of supplying her young, for 
instead of enclosing at once within her 
nursery larder a store sufficient to 
supply the future exigences of its 
inmate, she, from time to time, carries 
thither a living caterpillar, opening and 
reclosing the nest for her entrance and 
exit. 

Acheta considers the prospective 
skill and care of solitary bees and 
wasps and similar maternal archi- 
tects, as entirely of an instinctive 
character; but assigns one of a 
higher description to certain other 
features of insect maternity. The 
cropyn of insects, as in mammiferous 
animals, is developed even more 
strongly in the predatory races, than 
in the mild and gentle tribes. The 
eruel spider, the devouring water- 
scorpion, the murderous wasp, and 
the occasionally cannibal earwig, are 
noticed as fully bearing out that 
assertion. (p. 91.) 

It might not, we agree, excite our 
wonder, to find the large mealy wings 
of the soft and beautiful butterfly, 


* Insect Architecture. 
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or those of the downy moth, spread 
dove-like over their eggs or young 
broods to hatch or cherish them, 
though we must look elsewhere 
among insects for those hen-like 
propensities. We also grant that 
those butterflies and moths are not 
without their maternal instincts, but 
we do not share in Acheta’s wonder, 
that the butterfly should desert ‘ her 
delicate repast among the flowers, 
to deposit _ eggs on the (to her- 
self) uninviting cabbage which is to 
support her progeny.’ Nature has 
80 wisely accompanied every act con- 
nected with the continuation of the 
species with pleasure—except that 
to which the primeval curse clings, 
and even that curse is softened into 
a blessing, that we doubt whether 
the perfume of the most delicious 
floral nectar and ambrosia is more 
inviting to the butterfly in the morn- 
ing of her winged existence, than 
the odour of cabbage for which she 
longs in the gravid evening of her 


aa 

he gipsy and gold-tail moths, 
will, like the duck, strip the down 
from their body to defend from the 
winter’s cold, the brood which the 
insect-mothers will never behold; 
but if we would seek for a parallel 
to that pattern of motherly love and 
perseverance, a sitting hen, we must 
turn our eyes to the florist’s worst 
enemy. The harsh, wiry, lengthy 
earwig sits upon her eggs, guarding 
them with the greatest care. Invade 
her nest and scatter them, she will 
collect them again, and then resume 
and maintain her sitting. Her 
nestlings when hatched, creep under 
her as chickens creep under a hen, 
and are sometimes brooded over by 
her for hours. 

All this has been observed and 
noted by De Geer and others, and 
Acheta had an opportunity of watch- 
ingone of these insect Partlets which 
had been transported from her nest 
behind a stone, with half-a-dozen of 
her still white progeny into the 
translucent prison of an inverted 
glass. A blossom of dandelion was 
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introduced, and Mother Earwig was 
seen to commence at once upon one 
of the yellow petals, the bitten edge 
of which was directly afterwar 
attacked by the tender jaws of one 
of her brood. The field bug is said 
to lead her large family of “thirty or 
forty abroad as a hen does her chicks. 
Where she goes, there they must be, 
and where she stops, they assemble 
in a cluster around her: as for the 
water-scorpion, she never leaves her 
eggs for a moment, but always carries 
them in a cluster upon her back. 
Kirby will tell you, and you may 
satisfy yourself of the fact, that no 
miser clings to his treasure with more 
solicitude than a species of spider 
common under clods of earth, to the 
silken bag that contains her eggs. 
‘ She carries it with her everywhere. 
If you deprive her of it, she makes 
the most strenuous efforts for its 
recovery. If you restore it, her 
actions demonstrate her joy. She 
seizes it, and with the utmost agility 
runs off with it to a place of security. 
When the proper time arrives, she 
makes an opening in the bag for the 
young to come forth, when they run 
mm clusters on her back and legs; she 
earries them about with her, and 
feeds them till able to help them- 
selves.” The American opossum 
takes no better care of her much- 
loved young, nor carries them on her 
back more cleverly or tenderly than 
this despised insect. 

Bonnet put one of these Arachnian 
mothers to a severe test. He threw 
her into the pit of a large ant-lion. 
The ogre seized her bag, but she 
held on till its fastening gave way, 
and then regained it with her jaws, 
but his superior strength prevailed, 
and he pulled it into his sand-pit, 
into which rather than forsake her 
treasure, she suffered herself to be 
dragged also. Then Bonnet forced 
her Son it; but, though repeatedly 
pulled away, she would not leave the 
spot. 

And now Sir Cranion,* for you and 
your family; whether you rather re- 
joice in the name of crane-fly, tailor, 


* Cranion, in the fairy tongue, appears to be the appellation of this fly. 
Four nimble gnats the horses were, 
Their harness of gossamere, 
Fly Cranion her charioteer, 
Upon the coach-box getting. —Drayrrton. 
Mortals, too, have been made to talk of ‘ Sir Cranion legs.’ Poor Dicky Suett— 
Oh, la !’—spindled through the world upon extremities of that description. 
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or daddy longlegs, and your lady in 
the iemable “enpelietian of J eon 
Spinner, or choose to wrap yourse 
in the dignity of your Linnzan title, 
Tipula. Oh, thou destroyer of grass 
in thy grubhood, and pertinacious 
flier into candle-flame, when, like an 
ancient beau, thou hast come to 
what should be years of discretion 
—thou who leavest, apparently with- 
out pain or sorrow, two or three of 
thy spindleshanks in my hand as I 
endeavour to save thee from a fiery 
death, by carrying thee to the open 
window, and then closing it against 
thy reiterated insane suttee attempts 
with those two or three legs minus— 
what shall I say of thee that is not 
far better said by Acheta, who will 
lay open to you, gentle reader, all 
the mysteries of this grass and wheat 
destroying clan. 

In the chapter on the ‘ Scarabeeus 
and its modern worshippers,’ Acheta 
is rather hard upon the devotees of 
Mammon—‘muckworms and scarabs 
bred in the dung of peace’—and 
would lower Gresham’s grasshopper, 
now registering the wind on the 
Royal Tien e, to hoist in its stead 
the churchyard beetle* as the vane of 
the ‘ Bourse,’ that the anxious mer- 
chant may be reminded of the sure 
ship, death; for a passage by which, 
sooner or later, he is booked. But 
such mementoes soon cease to have 
more effect upon the human biped, 
than the stuffed figure, or ‘dudman,’ 
as it is called in some counties, has 
upon the birds in the arable fields. 

e Egyptian never drank one cup 
the less, nor with bated relish, on 
account of the presence of the 
ghastly est, all stiff and stark, 
that regularly appeared at the ban- 

uet to remind him of his mortality. 

ay, after a sufficient acquaintance 
with the defunct monitor, he seems 
to have been stimulated to greater 
enjoyment: 

Do not then when I am dead, 

Flowers and wines and odours shed— 


Rather in these present hours, 
Bring your odours, wines, and flow’rs. 


But of all the beetles, sacred or 
profane, commend us to those indus- 
trious undertakers, the burying 
beetles.t Gleditsch, who had laid 
some dead moles upon the beds in 
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his garden, whether as examples of 
retributive justice for their deface- 
ment of his Sookie and walks, or for 
other good and sufficient reasons, or 
for none at all, does not appear, ob- 
served that the bodies of the little 
gentlemen in velvet disappeared 
mysteriously. He watched, and 
found that the agents were beetles, 
which, having first deposited their 
eggs in the carcases that were to be 
the = for their larve, buried 
ies, so that they might be 
safe from predatory birds and qua- 
drupeds. Into a glass vessel he put 
four of these insects, having half 
filled it with earth, on the surface of 
which he placed two dead frogs. 
His sextons went to work, and one 
frog was interred in less than twelve 
hours—the other on the third day. 
Then he introduced a dead linnet. 
The beetles soon began their labours, 
commencing operations by removing 
the earth from under the body, so as 
to form a cavity for its reception. 
Male and female got under the corpse 
and pulled away at the feathers to 
lower it into its grave. A change 
then came over the spirit of the male, 
for he drove the female away, and 
worked by himself for five hours at 
a stretch. He lifted the body, 
changed its position, turned and 
arranged it, coming out of the hole, 
mountingon the dead bird, trampling 
on it, and then again going below to 
draw it down deeper and deeper still. 
Wearied with his incessant efforts, 
he came out and laid his head upon 
the earth beside the object of his 
labours, remaining motionless for a 
full hour, as if fora good rest. Then 
he crept under the earthagain. On 
the morning of the next day, the 
bird was an inch-and-a-half below the 
surface of the ground, but the trench 
remained open. the body looking as 
if laid out upon a bier, surrounded 
by a rampart of mould. When 
evening came, it had sunk half-an- 
inch lower. The next day the 
burial was completed, the bird having 
been completely covered. More 
corpses were now supplied, and in 
fifty days, twelve bodies were in- 
terred by the four beetles in this 
cemetery under a glass-case. 
Acheta winds up her Scarabeus 


the 


chapter by a general and conclusive 
P yag 


* Blaps mortisaga. 


+ Necrophorus vespillo. 
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view of the worshipful company of 
beetle-scavengers, and the Leacite 
conferred by them on mankind. 


We must have seen already the im- 

ortance of their operations, even as we 

ve slightly sketched only a few of 
them, and as performed only on the 
narrow theatre of our native soil, and 
must have noticed also the wondrous 
order observable in their sanitary works, 
But it is requisite to look further—to 
cast an eye over the whole habitable 
globe—before we can perceive, in any- 
thing like its true extent, the magnitude 
and method of insect agency,—that, 
especially, of beetles, as assistant to 
carrion birds in the business of removing 
offensive objects. In this survey there 
becomes apparent one beneficent pro- 
vision of Nature (more properly of 
Nature’s God), which cannot but excite 
our admiration,—that, namely, of the 
geographical distribution of insect 
scavengers, as observed always to be in 
exact accordance with the need for their 
services. In temperate climates, where 
decomposition from atmospheric causes 
moves at so slow a rate as to require 
adventitious aid, their number is large ; 
in hot and arid atmospheres, as in the 
Pampas of South America, where a 
carcase becomes dry almost before putre- 
faction, and where travellers can make 
a fire of a dead horse, they are com- 
paratively rare. 


But there are, it would seem, 
some of the sepulchral fraternity, 
who do not wait till death has done 
his work before they begin theirs. 
The author of the Voyage to the 
Mauritius paints the following scene 
with his pen:— 

Although cockroaches abounded incon- 
veniently at the Mauritius, it was not 
without pity that I saw them consigned, 
as they frequently were, to a living grave, 
by a wicked-looking insect much resem- 
bling a Spanish fly. It was impossible 
to witness his proceedings, combined with 
his glittering blue and green dress, with- 
out imagining the elfish demon of a pan- 
tomime leading an innocent victim to 
perpetual entombment in some haunted 
cavern, Let the cockroach be moving 
never so briskly across the wall, he has 
no sooner caught sight of the fatal insect 
—not a quarter of his size—than all 
energy leaves him, and he stands stupidly 
resigned, The fly then walks up to him, 
looks him hard in the face, and presently, 
putting forth some apparatus which 
stands him in place of a finger and 
thumb, gently takes the cockroach by 
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the nose, and leads him daintily along 
for a foot or two. Leaving him there, 
he commences a thorough examination 
of the neighbourhood, beating the ground 
up and down like a well-trained setter, 
and not finding what he wants, returns 
to the cockroach and leads him on a 
little further, when the same process is 
gone through, sometimes for hours, till 
the whole wall has been examined. 
Chinks there are in plenty, but they do 
not suit him ; he has taken the measure 
of the victim’s bulk, and means to lodge 
him commodiously. Presently a suitable 
hole is found, and the fly, moving back- 
ward, gently pulls the cockroach after 
him into his last home. What horrors 
are perpetrated in this dark recess cannot 
be more than surmised. The object 
undoubtedly is to engage him as a wet- 
nurse. No doubt the poor cockroach is 
bored in some part not vital, and eggs 
laid in him; a purpose, indeed, for 
which his succulent and motherly fra‘ue 
seems peculiarly adapted. And, not 
improbably, during this vicarious in- 
cubation, he is supplied with food, until 
the young, of whom he is pregnant, 
being hatched, commence, in return for 
his services, to ‘gnaw his bowels, their 
repast.’ It is in vain that during the 
scene above described you urge the cock- 
roach to seek safety in flight. The poke 
of a stick is disregarded ; he seems dead 
to all hints; nay, move him to another 
part of the wall, he waits there with the 
same stolid indifference the return of his 
tormentor. Probably a sly thrust is 
given him in the first meeting of noses, 
or some ‘leprous distilment’ dropped in 
his ear; for he has entirely the air of 
being hocussed. 


But hark to the wailing sound in 
the air. The insect dirge-players, 
fit minstrels for 
—— the dark midnight hour, when bad 

spirits have power, 
are upon us with their mortuary 
music for a dance of death, where 
Phantoms foot it to the death-watch 
drum, 
and the tune of that Benshee, the 
death’s-head moth.* 

Come, Atropos, I say !— 

By thy visage fierce and black, 

By the death’s head on thy back. 
Ah! time was when thy advent 
perplex’d nations with fear ; but the 
well-sifted case of Science v. Super- 
stition has told upon thy terrifying 
power, and it is only in some quiet . 
nook, as yet undisturbed by the 
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tramp of the thundering locomotive, 
and the ear-piercing shriek of its 
whistle, that thy appearance and 
cry, not unlike that of a feeble infant, 
are regarded as the harbingers of 
pestilence and general calamity. 

. Yes, it cannot be denied that a 
whole convent of nuns were at their 
wit’s end with terror by the appari- 
tion of one of these ominous fliers in 
darkness. Nay, no longer ago than 
the year 1730 a curé of Bretagne 
improved the occasion of its appear- 
ance by impressing on his flock the 
terrors of which this mournful mes- 
senger —‘revétu de tout ce qu'une 
pompe funebre offre de plus triste, 
with pinions marquetées comme wne 
espece de drap mortuaire’—was the 
outward and visible sign. So dele- 
terious was it considered in the Isle 
of France, that there, if we are to 
believe St. Pierre, the dust scattered 
from its wings as it flitted through 
‘a room was surely held to cause 
blindness. 

Let not the educated bigots who 
kiss the phial containing the blood 
of St. Januarius with base rapture, 
smile at the holy horror of the nun 
or peasant who shuddered at the 
shrill warning of the death’s-head 
moth. Their prostration of soul, if 
they be sincere, is incurable. We 

uite agree with Acheta, however, 
that it was impossible for those 
who lived in the days of Réaumur 
not to have been comparatively en- 
lightened as to the natural causes 
which produced the so-called shower 
of blood at Aix in 1608, and to 
which we have alluded in a former 
number :— 


But nothing-made these tyrants of 
the soul more angry than the boldness 
of advancing science, threatening, as it 
did, to rob them of a monopoly of bug- 
bears, sprung of ignorance,—to wrench 
from their grasp a variety of rusty 
weapons, such as they had been used to 
wield for the subjugation of minds yet 
darker than their own. Thus wrote, in 
1735, the journalists of Trevoux, in com- 
ment on another shower of sanguine hue, 
like the one of 1608, and occasioned, 
like that, by discharges from butterflies 
on emergement from their chrysalides. 
* Le public a toujours droit de s’alarmer ; 
al est cowpable : et towt ce qui lui rappelle 
Vidée Wun Dieu vengeur n'est jamais wn 
sujet faux, de quelque ighorance philo- 
sophique qwil soit accompagné.’ Truly 
a precious doctrine of darkness and dis- 
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tortion! and who can read it without 
being thankful that with us, at least, 
the reign of superstition, as a reign of 
terror, is near its close? Some super- 
stitions one may venerate, others one 
can scarce help loving ; but such as the 
above—such as would derive, even from 
the most beautiful and innocent of God's 
creatures, ideas of an avenging Deity, 
instead of an all-merciful and beneficent 
Creator—thank Heaven, such incubi 
have nearly taken flight ! 


And now for the description of 
this gigantic Sphinx, the ‘wandering 
bird’ of Poland; and bird-like in 
size it is:— 

In the upper wings, which, when ex- 
panded, cover an extent of nearly five 
inches, the prevailing hues are very 
dark, but elegantly disposed in waves 
and shades of brown and black, broken 
by a few lighter clouds, and one small 
white spot near the centre. The 
secondary pinions, of less sombre colour- 
ing, are of a deep ochreous yellow, 
barred with black ; a livery in which the 
massive body is also attired. The head 
and thorax are dark, and it is on the 
back of the latter that the insect bears 
its dreaded badge, the death’s head, to 
which it owes its name, figured in 
yellowish grey upon a sable ground, 


Such is the insect whose cry con- 
firms the supernatural character 
with which it has been invested. 
Loud, shrill, and wailing, it well fits 
the character of the grinning skull 
impressed upon its scapulary, and 
the sombre hues of the tabard 
of this boding herald. Its loud 
lament seldom ceases. Réaumur 
will assure you that when shut up 
in a box, it cries; when caught, 
it cries ; and when held between the 
fingers, it never ceases crying. 

But how is the cry produced ? 
Ay—who shall decide, when doctors 
so completely differ? One will tell 
you, that it comes from the body ; 
another, that it is emitted by friction 
of the chest upon the abdomen, the 
wings having nothing to do with the 
sound; a third finds, or thinks he 
finds, the noise in a pair of scales at 
the base of the wings, played upon 
by the action of the pinions them- 
selves. Passerini, Dumeril, and 
others, declare that the origin of the 
sound is in the interior of the head, 
from which, one says, that the 
sound continues to proceed after 
separation from the body—after the 
fashion of the severed heads in the 
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Mille et une Fantémes of A. Dumas. 
Réaumur, too, placed the seat of 
sound in the sphinx’s upper story, 
considering that the immediate 
source was the friction of the palpi 
against the tongue. 

Mr. Denny is of opinion that the 
organs producing the melancholy 
strain are two large, moveable, horny 
scales, at the bases of the upper 
wings, fixed on the thorax, and 
‘covering each a small aperture, which 
is also a horny substance. It is 
declared that, during the emission 
of the sound, they only are in a state 
of strong vibration, while all the 
other parts of the insect may be at 
rest. 

But if the superstitious of the 
olden time had been aware of another 
of its peculiarities, they would have 
undoubtedly added it to the cata- 
logue of its funereal characteristics. 
The chrysalis is always buried in 
the earth, and Mr. Curtis saw 
one bursting its cerements. It was 
enveloped to the head, limbs, and 
antenne, by a fine membrane like 
tissue paper, which dropped as these 
gradual unfolded from its shrouded 

y- When it first emerged, the 
wings were not larger than a human 
finger-nail. The insect placed itself 
in a position to favour their hanging 
down, their injection was soon com- 
pleted, and, in two hours, they were 
perfectly expanded. 

The caterpillar is of goodly size, 
and its brilliant yellow and green 
colouring strongly contrasts with the 
lugubrious livery of the perfectinsect. 
Even in this state it is said to have 
a voice, or, at all events, the power 
of emitting sound. If disturbed, it 
draws back rapidly, and makes a 


‘loud noise, which has been compared 


to the crackle of an electric spark. 
Jasmine, hemp, elder, and woody 
nightshade, are among its esculents; 
and Mr. Denny took twenty offa tea- 
tree, growing on the top of a house 
at the back of Downing-terrace. All 
these he reared, and splendid 
sphinxes did they become. But it 
is to the potato, probably, now as 
generally diffused as it was formerly 


neglected,—in France especially, 
‘till Louis XV. appeared in the midst 
of his court with a bouquet of its 
flowers,— that we principally owe 
the comparative increase of the 
numbers of this insect, now no longer 
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rare ; though not easily found. For, 
during the day, the caterpillars take 
refuge from the burning rays of the 
sun and the watchful ichneumon- 
flies, not merely under the leaves of 
the plants on which they feed, but in 
the ground itself. o the same 
earthy bed they retire towards the 
end of August or beginning of Sep- 
tember, doffing their gaily-coloured 
coats for the sombre chrysalidian 
attire of the grave, from which they 
emerge in the autumn to be a real 
terror to bee-masters. 

Hence this terrible sphinx derives 
one of the appellations in which he 
rejoices ; and we will now watch the 
movements of this ‘ bee-tiger.’ Look 
at his short, stiff pump, so unlike 
the long, pliant sucker of the other 
sphinxes. ‘This,’ as poor Mathews 
used to say in his inimitable portrait 
of the showman in Bartlemy Fair,— 
‘This is what the wulgar calls the 
trunk, but we calls the preposterous;’ 
and with this proboscis—not, per- 
haps, very convenient for extracting 
the pure nectar of flowers, but ad- 
sairabty adapted for pumping up 
honey,—he makes no small havoc in 
the hive. 

The bold burglar, trusting to his 
courage and the paralysing power of 
his formidable voice, braves the 
dangers of all the poisoned daggers 
of the terrified household. His 
a to a hive by twilight, or 
the glow of a harvest moon, and the 
consequent alarm and commotion 
are vividly described in the first 
part of these Episodes. (p. 308.) 

* Tick, tick, tick, tick’—ever and 
anon, and not even interrupted by 
the bell of the old manor-house 
clock beating ‘one!’ Whence does 
it come? From the watch-pocket of 
that grim old portrait of the squire, 
or from the girdle of that ghostly- 
looking lady in the sacque? ‘Tap, 
tap, tap, tap’—has the demon drum- 
mer left Tedworth to take up his 
quarters here ? 

No; this death-watch and that 
drummer are beating a call upon the 
old wainscot to their mates, and if 
you listen attentively, you will hear 
them from May to October, by day 
as well as by night. 

There are various species of these 
ticking, or more properly beating, 
beetles, of the genus Anobiwm, of which 
a marked characteristic is the conceal- 
x2 
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ment, nearly, of the head beneath the 
thorax. Amongst these, two noted 
drummers are distinguishable by their 
uniforms —in other words, by the 
markings of their wing-cases,—which in 
one* are striated, in the othert tessel- 
lated. Another, of a plain dark brown 
(Anobium pertinax), frequent in holes 
of old wood, has long been famous for 
its pertinacity in simulating death, and 
for displaying a seeming indifference to 
torture, comparable only to the American 
Indian. De Geer affirms, upon experi- 
ments which it needs not to repeat, 
that ‘you may maim, pull limb from 
limb, or roast over a slow fire this 
pertinacious creature, and not a joint 
will move in token that it suffers. A 
curious instance, this, of the uncon- 
querable power of an instinct implanted 
for self-preservation.’ 

But it must not be supposed that 
these fear - exciting visitants are 
harmless: chairs, tables, chests of 
drawers, wainscot, have been re- 
duced to powder where they abound. 
They have been formidable even to 
buildings, by their long-continued 
depredations. The roof of King’s 
College, Cambridge, was seriously 
damaged by Anobium tessellatum; 
and Curtis hints that the same 
species will cut through sheet-lead : 
he can answer for tin-foil from per- 
sonal experience. The roof of the 
venerable hall of Gray’s Inn was 
attacked by some of these borers, 
but luckily the dust which fell on 
the floor in consequence of their 
operations, attracted notice, and the 
evil was stayed. 

Poor insect, what a little day 

Of sunny bliss is thine ! 
Ah, but how long has that insect 
been living in another state? The 
great goat-motht flutters for a few 
weeks only in the summer moon- 
light, but in its larva and pupa 
state it has lived three summers and 
as many winters. Eight or nine 
successive evenings, in the merry 
month of May, are as much as are 
allotted to the cockchafer§ in its 
winged state, but for four years it 
carries its destructive work under 
ground, when the a and the 
rook that follows the furrow have 
not cut its grubhood short. Look 
at those ephemere dancing up and 
down in the beams of a sun whose 
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rising and setting few of them live 
long enough to see. They have 
lived for two years in their earth- 
caverns in the bank of yonder river. 
And which life is the happiest? Let 
him who has well tried and weighed 
the difference between living long 
and living much, answer. 

Réaumur showed what could be 
done in forwarding insect life and 
retarding insect death. He enclosed 
his chrysalids in an egg-shaped glass, 
and put them under a sitting hen, 
whose maternal heat hatched them 
into butterflies in four days, a fort- 
night being the usual time required 
for their exclusion. He varnished 
the skins of other unfortunate chry- 
salids, and retarded their appearance 
in the imago state for two months ; 
and thereon built a theory, that the 
duration of human life might be pro- 
longed by checking perspiration,— 
suggesting, with a gravity worthy 
of an entomologist, that the experi- 
ment might be tried on condemned 
criminals. And so much for the 
amusing chapter on ‘Short Lives and 


long.’ 

Those who would uphold or den 
the luminosity of insects will do we 
to study the chapter on ‘ Stars of the 
earth’—a degree which Acheta has 
taken away from flowers to confer it 
on insects; but here is a whole 
theatre of nastics opened before 
us in the chapter of ‘ Insect Move- 
ments.’ Of these, after stating that 
a dragon-fly has been seen to dis- 
tance a swallow, we leave Acheta to 
speak. 

In the power of stationary suspension, 
or hovering in the air, the hawk-tribe 
has its insect representative in that of 
the Sphinxes or Hawk-moths, which are 
accustomed, as elsewhere noticed, to 
hang suspended on quivering wing, 
while, with their long tongues unfolded, 
they rifle, like the humming-bird, the 
sweets of their favourite flowers. 

Besides the above, which are seldom 
abroad except at evening or at early 
morn, there are to be seen throughout 
the summer and the livelong summer’s 
day, hovering over flower-borders or 
flowery hedges, a scattered company of 
two-winged flies, which, as somewhat 
resembling, may be taken on a cursory 
view for four-winged bees, These are 
the Syrphii, whose prowess, while in 
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their grub estate, as clearers of aphis- 
covered leaves—those especially of the 
rose-tree—we have celebrated in another 
place. Contributing thus, through the 
carnivorous appetite of their growing 
youth, to the health and preservation 
of the plant, these aphidivorous flies, 
in their active and elegant maturity, 
heighten the beauty of the flower by 
adding to the number of its prettiest 
frequenters, as they now hover over the 
enamelled beds in suspension, seeming 
motionless, but maintained, in reality, 
by fast vibration of their pinions—then 
dart with rapidity to some other wing- 
poised station. 

Contrast with these sylphs— 

The great burly body of a humble bee 
when he is ‘ tippling freely in a flower ;’ 
few would suspect him of out-cutting, 
when on wing, all the other high-fliers, 
and swift-fliers, and far-fliers of his 
order (Hymenoptera), including, as it 
does, all other bees, wasps, ichneumons, 
and saw-flies. Yet such is his reputa- 
tion in the field (of air), or in the 
sporting calendar of the naturalist ; and 
while it outstrips its kind, the humble- 
bee (by no means humble in this par- 
ticular) far exceeds, says Kirby, in pro- 
portion to its size, the flight of any 
bird. 

Then revel in all the wonders of 
the ‘flight of butterflies,’ ‘insect 
swimmers,’ ‘insect leapers,’ which 
outdo the salmon, ‘ insect climbers,’ 
‘ walking under water’ and upon it, 
to say nothing of the other varied 
and complicated modes of progres- 
sion in which insect life rejoices. 
But always remember that an illus- 
tration, even with Acheta, is dan- 
gerous, and that though the man 
may march erect, the monkey, with- 
out support, cannot ; his whole build 
forbids it. (p. 178.) 

There is a chapter ‘For those 
who are not over-nice,’ with a strange 
tradition of the origin of the insect- 
preyers upon man, to which we shall 
only add, that, according to Mr. 
Curzon, the king of the fleas lives 
at Tiberias, in the Holy Land; and 
deputations of illustrious fleas from 
other countries visit him on a certain 
day in his palace, situated in the 
midst of beautiful gardens, under 
the lake of Genesareth.* Then 
comes the story of an ogre of an 
ant-lion, which reminds us that 
Hasselquist neglected the pyramids 
to observe the pits of these preda- 
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tory insects in the sand that sur- 
rounds those awful monuments. 
This, we think, was being entomo- 
logical over-much. . 

Tawillingly passing by ‘ Painting, 
carving,and gilding;’ a most interest- 
ing discussion concerning ‘ Spiders 
in their analogies with other orders 
of creation ;’ and ‘ A new gallery of 
practical science,’ Acheta’s Poly- 
technic, we come to the considera- 
tion of the springs of action that 
regulate the habits of insects. Do 
these springs depend upon instinct, 
reason, or a combination of both? 
This question, as has been well ob- 
served, can never be resolved with 
absolute certainty, except by the 
person who should be permitted to 
reside some time within the head of 
an animal without assuming its 
identity. Of some of the senses of 
insects, we have not the slightest 
notion. But what shall we call that 
faculty which is exercised by insects, 
as well as by other animals, under 
unusual circumstances, to modify or 
control them, if we are forbidden to 
call it reason? The very terms of 
one of the best definitions of animal 
instincts proclaim our ignorance. 
Instincts, according to the acute 
and venerable Kirby, are unknown 
faculties implanted in the constitu- 
tion of animals by their Creator, by 
which, independent of instruction, 
observation, or experience, and with- 
out a knowledge of the end in view, 
they are ieapelina to the performance 
of certain actions tending to the 
well-being of the individual and pre- 
servation of the species. Addison 
views instinct as an immediate and 
constant impulse of the Deity; but 
we must not forget that there are 
mistaken instincts, exhibiting an 
erroneous application of the faculty, 
as when meat-flies lay their eggs on 
the flowers of stapelia and other 
rank vegetable productions. Let 
Descartes and his followers say 
what they will, animals cannot be 
regarded by any close observer as 
mere machines, Machines toa cer- 
tain extent they may be, but they 
are something more. 

We will now follow Acheta in a 
brief review of a few of the workings 
of the mysterious faculty in insects. 

Through Jnstinct, that endowment 
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which is usually as perfect in the 
insect’s creeping infancy as in its 
soaring adolescence, all caterpillars are 
directed to find, or more properly to ap- 
propriate, the food instinctively pro- 
vided by the mother’s instinct, while 
some, even before that provision is at- 
tacked or cared for, are bidden by the 
same imperative power to shape and 
clothe themselves with garments made 
generally out of the same material as 
that to be employed for food. Of this 
we have seen examples in the clothes- 
moth in its state of infancy, with others 
of the same tribe (Tineide) which make 
to themselves cases, or moveable tents 
(whence they are called tent-makers), 
out of leaves, bark, and other sub- 
stances. 

The weaving, most ingeniously, of 
variously-formed cocoons, more or less 
solid, according usually to the period of 
their occupation, —the suspending them- 
selves no less cleverly, and in places of 
security, for the process of transforma- 
tion, are performances no less admirable 
of the caterpillar crew; and the instinct 
which dirécted them, dormant for 
awhile, with other faculties, in the 
chrysalis, wakes again in the winged 
insect. Thereby directed, the moth or 
butterfly, perhaps guided also by her 
taste and smell, repairs directly to the 
flowers whereon she loves most to take 
her pleasure ; and then, in opposition to 
those very senses, proceeds, at Instinct’s 
bidding, to the flowerless shrub or 
vegetable, for deposit of her eggs on 
the leaves best suited to support her 
unthought-of progeny. 

Again— 

With bees, ants, and other social 
insects, Instinct would not appear, as 
with the Lepidoptera, to spring from the 
egg in full maturity, not at least with 
the active and varied powers afterwards 
acquired. In bee grubhood, also in that 
of wasps and ants, the instincts of im- 
bibing nourishment and of spinning 
their cocoons, would seem the only ones 
in activity, the place of all others being 
supplied by that watchful assiduity, 
also instinctive, with which the 
labourers of the hive or ant-hill tend 
upon the young of their communities, 
But no sooner does the bee attain to 
maturity, than Instinct in full develop- 
ment, like the form over which it is to 
bear rule, impels the wings, untried, to 
carry their possessor by the shortest cut 
to the flowery fields of her earliest 
labour ; then re-conducts her to her 
straw-built home as unerringly as though 
she, the tyro-gatherer, were the most 
veteran collector of the hive. With 


* Antirrhinum., 
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this, the bee’s first expedition, memory 
can have nought to do; if it had, the 
feat in question could no longer be at- 
tributable to instinct—instinct, it would 
seem, of a peculiar character; a 
wondrous tact, an occult faculty or 
sense, of which we, as not possessing, 
can form no conception. By animals of 
almost every other kind it is exhibited 
on occasion. It re-conducts the salmon, 
after a long sea-voyage, to the spot 
where it has once spawned; it guides 
the returning flight of the carrier- 
pigeon and the bird of passage; and 
that this pilot sense is the gift also of 
various quadrupeds, is attested suffici- 
ently by facts, of which almost every 
individual could vouch for one, relative 
to some canine or feline favourite. 

But returning to bees, it is to instinct 
in its operative form that these winged 
artificers are indebted for the plan of 
their ‘waxen palaces’ and hexagonal 
apartments, which for adaptation, for 
saving at once of material and of space, 
could not be improved on by mathe- 
matical calculation. The nd pro- 
portion, in short, of all labours and 
proceedings in the insect world, would 
seem clearly referable toInstinct, alamp of 
Divine light which, shining with peculiar 
lustre in this department of the animal 
kingdom, decreases, though still power- 
fal, amongst birds and quadrupeds, and 
dwindles in man, in his, as observed 
by Coleridge, growing proportionately 
‘dimmer, as his reason shines more 
bright.’ 

Granted; but does reason shine 
for man alone? Among the verte- 
brata, we could adduce pregnant 
proof to the contrary ; but our busi- 
ness is now with insects. Look at 
that humble bee trying to wedge 
himself between the lips of the 
flower of that snap-dragon.* He 
finds that his burly body is too big, 
and descending, cuts a hole in the 
pipe of the flower, to enable him to 
rifle its sweets. An eye-witness de- 
clares that he saw an ant pulling 
with its mouth a piece of wood. The 
rest were busy in their own way; 
but when he came to an ascent, and 
the load became too much for him, 
three others came immediately be- 
hind, pushed it up to level ground, 
and then left him. The end he 

ulled was the smallest, and as he 

w it between two things, it stuck 
there. After several fruitless efforts, 
he went behind, pulled it back, and 
turned it round.t Ray saw a sphex 


+ Quoted by Acheta from the Imperial Magazine. 
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drag a green caterpillar three times 
its own size for about five yards, 
and place it near the mouth of a 
little burrow previously made in the 
ground; then removing a ballof earth 
with which it had covered the ori- 
fice, it first went down, and after 
staying a short time, returned, and 
seizing the caterpillar again, drew it 
down with him; then leaving it 
there, came up, and taking some 
small globules of earth, rolled them 
one by one into the burrow, scraping 
the iat in by intervals with its 
fore-feet in the manner of a dog; 
thus alternately rolling in pieces of 
earth and scraping in dust, till the 
hole was full; sometimes going 
in, as it seemed to Ray, to press 
down the earth, and once or twice 
flying to a fir-tree which grew near, 
pmeye to get turpentine to glue it 

own and make it . Few work- 
men could go about their work more 
rationally. But this is not all. ‘The 
hole being filled and equalled with 
the superficies of the earth, that its 
entrance might not be discovered, 
it took two fir-leaves which were 
near, and laid them by the mouth, 
most probably to mark the place.’ 
Avelin, who notices this observa- 
tion,* states that it was confirmed 
by Rolander. Dr. Darwin saw a 
wasp with a dead fly, whose wings 
obstructed its transportation. The 
wasp alighted with its burthen, cut 
off the wings, and then flew away 
with the carcase without impediment. 
Kirby, upon this, asks a question 
which a Cartesian would find it 
somewhat difficult to answer — 
‘Could any process of ratiocination 
be more perfect?’—and he adds, 
that instinct might have taught the 
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wasp to cut off all the wings 
of all flies previously to flying 
away with Sons but in this 
case it attempted the feat with the 
wings on, was impeded by a certain 
cause, discovered what that cause 
was, and alighted to remove it. 

Such instances pave the way for 
thoughts of another world for ani- 
mals; and, accordingly, we find thai 
Acheta ee a _ oo of = 
‘equal sky’ of Pope, Southey, an 
Lamartine 


The year is wound up with a 
Christmas tale, full of gentle but 
sad pictures of the past, among 
which a ghost-story looms darkly 
and tragically. This last chapter, 
as, indeed, is made manifest through- 
out these volumes, proves that 
Acheta has a heart under her bo- 
dice, and can touch every reader 
blessed or cursed with sensibility ; 
nor do we envy those who ean read 
the simple narrative with eyes. 
We give her credit for her declara- 
tion, that, like a fertilizing spring, 
now hidden underground, now re- 
appearing, her early-awakened love 
for things of nature has often since 
been buried, lost, to all appearance, 
beneath the earthy weight of worldly 
care and forced distasteful occw 
tion; but, like the same refreshing 
stream, has burst forth again at 
every interval of freedom, and now 
broadly irrigates the level and else, 
perhaps, barren plain which borders 
on ‘ the better country.’ (p. 410.) 
And so we close our imperfect notice 
of an instructive and delightful book, 
which will be laid down by eve 
reader of well-regulated mind wit 
regret, and taken ‘up with renewed 
pleasure. 


THE REVELATIONS OF A COMMON-PLACE MAN, 
Parr III. 


Cuarter VILI. 


Mocn was still a mystery to me ; 
I soon heard it explained. Let me 
briefly rehearse the events of that 
week. Colonel Thornton, it ap- 
peared, had not only approved of 
my suit to his daughter, but had 


lately become singularly anxious for 
its prosecution. My conduct, on his 
last visit to us, had induced him to 
fear that we had been betrayed into 
a love quarrel. He could not resist 
questioning Kate when she returned 
home, an t was his dismay 
when she told him that she had no 
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affection whatever forme. He urged 
my merits; she replied that (no 
one spoke the sentence, but I knew 
the parrot-phrase too well!) I was 
so common-place. He reproached 
her with having coquetted with me ; 
he insisted upon her acceptance of 
me. She passionately answered that 
she would far sooner die. 

As was his custom, when enraged, 
Colonel Thornton forgot all rules of 
decorum or prudence. He hurried to 
Ripplestone, and opened his griev- 
ances to my father. It was not the 
first time they had discussed this 
matter. My father was at first too 
much surprised to conceal his dis- 
appointment, but by degrees he re- 
covered himself, and reminded Co- 
lonel Thornton that this was a very 
premature catastrophe, since I had 
never hinted to them my sentiments 
towards Miss Thornton. He begged 
that her inclinations might not be 
forced in any way, and that here 
the subject might drop for ever. 
They parted rather coldly, and the 
Colonel must have received some 
hints as he proceeded home, which 
further enlightened him, since his 
anger knew no restraint when, on 
his return, he found Kate in tears, 
and Gerald consoling her in a man- 
ner far from befitting the friend of 
her rejected lover. The old soldier 
reproached him with perfidy; heard 
with scorn the avowal of their at- 
tachment; forbade him to enter his 
house; and wrote a violent account 
of the whole to Ripplestone. Mean- 
while, Clair had returned thither,— 
had removed his luggage, and re- 
tired to the Alderbury hotel, leaving 
a short note of explanation for Aunt 
Maddalena, who, with her friend 
and my father, were taking a quiet 
drive, unconscious of the events 
taking place so near them. 

Much as my aunt disliked the 
Cliffords, she was glad to call them 
in to her aid—glad to give Mr. Clif- 


ford the unpleasant task of commu- , 


nicating these facts to me. Hence 
his note, intended to spare me the 
very accident which occurred— 
an encounter with Gerald Clair. 

I scarcely could recal afterwards 
how I performed the rest of m 
journey to the cottage. I believe 
walked it, dragging my horse lan- 

idly after me. I remember that 

repeated often to myself that I 
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must be still and firm, and let no 
one see my anguish, and that I 
talked thus to myself as a mother 
would to a sick child. Yet though 
I was so still, and firm, and silent 
when I entered the cottage, Mr. and 
Mrs. Clifford seemed to read at the 
first glance that I knew all. 

I did not attempt to speak ; I sat 
down quietly, and laid my hat be- 
side me on the ground. I felt then 
that it had been pressed upon my 
brow like a vice, until the pain was 
severe, although I had not remarked 
it. Mrs. Clifford rose from her 
sofa, and drew near me. Suddenly 
she passed her thin hand over m 
burning forehead, and brushed bac 
the thick curls from it, as if I were 
a boy still. She looked at me, and 
then she stooped gently and kissed 
that forehead, saying, as her tears 
fell upon it, ‘ God comfort you, my 
dear boy!’ In another moment she 
was gone, but the influence of her 
tenderness remained. It told me 
that she at least did not despise me 
—that to these true friends I was 
still dear. I needed some such assur- 
ance, for indeed I was very miser- 
able. Years have fled since then, and 
I have learned to thank God that He 
so ordered those very events—to see 
that His plans were wiser and more 
conducive to my ultimate happiness 
than my blind desires would have 
been ; yet though those were boyish 
sorrows, I cannot own that they 
were not sincerely to be pitied, as 
they were in themselves sincere and 
most acute. That first unsealing of 
grief’s bitter fountain, —that first 
plunge into the gulf of despair, was 
not to be lightly derided. 

Are we right to mock in our 
maturer years at the sufferings of 
our youth? Because we may have 
since grown callous to the buifetings 
of fortune—because our hearts are 
colder and our sensibilities well 
nigh blunted, is it well to scorn the 
agonies of our own boyhood, or of 
others as tender and as inexperienced 
as we were then. 

I confess I am not yet manly 
enough for that. When the biting 
jest glances at the folly of some 
youngster, I cannot join the laugh 
which greets it, for I go back mm 
memory to that morning ride, to the 

entle kiss, the pitying tears of that 
ind woman, and the remembrance 
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of my anguish pleads with me for 
others. I thought then, I think 
now, that I could better have borne 
my trials, had they been secret. 

ad I myself discovered Kate’s love 
for Gerald, I could have crushed my 
hopes within my breast and gloried 
in the self-sacrifice. But here there 
was no opportunity for dignity or 
heroism. I had fo every way 
outraged. Why was I to be held 
out to public contempt as a betrayed 
friend — a rejected lover, ere I had 
disclosed my unhappy passion? The 
very hirelings in my father’s house 
were even now amusing their leisure 
withtheir marvel at Clair’s departure 
and the affray at Colonel Thornton’s. 

‘ I must go abroad,’ I exclaimed to 
Mr. Clifford, when at length we 
spoke together of all which had 
occurred. ‘I cannot possibly re- 
main to encounter her, to undergo 
my father’s regrets, my aunt's 
philosophy, Ella’s taunts. I shall 
arrange everything to-morrow for 
my departure, and start next day for 

ndon.’ 

Even my father, when he arrived 
in the afternoon, approved of this 
ee. I did not return to 

ipplestone with him. It was 
agreed that for this day at least I 
might be spared meeting my aunt. 
He wrote to Ravenly to tell Ella that 
circumstances would prevent my re- 
turning there, and I remained for the 
night at the cottage. Isaid littletomy 
father of my annoyance; I carefully 
avoided all reproaches. He thought 
I bore it very well. Perhaps I did— 
I scarcely know. It seemed to me 
as if the rest of the day would 
never pass. I paced the study all 
the afternoon like a lion in his den, 
—I went to dinner, ate, talked, and 
even laughed. How horrible my 
own voice sounded in my ears. 
Afterwards I held a book, turnin 
the leaves and fancying that I read, 
though not a syllable did I com- 

rehend. Later in the evening, Mr. 

lifford left me with his wife. There 
is no comforter like a woman. She 
will not turn your sufferings into 
ridieule—she will not urge you to 
fortitude at the wrong moment; she 
watches tenderly the natural course 
of your emotion, and knows exactly 
when the proper instant comes to 
say, ‘ Be a man,—cast all this aside, 
arm and go forth to battle with 
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our destiny, and conquer!’ Before 
my sullen sense of wounded pride 
melted.—I told her of oo follies, 
of my present regrets. And she wept 
for me even whilst she bade me rouse 
myselfand hope. When her husband 
returned, I could speak to him more 
calmly. There was one speech of his 
which startled me then. We were 
standing together after Mrs. Clifford 
had retired for the night: the 
fire was almost out, and we both 
seemed to be watching the decayin 
embers, although in truth I heede 
them not. 

‘ Hiserrors wound memost deepl te 
I said, musingly. ‘Of her, I might 
have cherished many fears, but of 
him none.’ 

‘The more hope, then,’ he replied, 
‘of your speedily recovering from the 
blow. Your love for Kate Thornton, 
believe me, is not the love of your 
life, or you would care little for any 
other loss.’ 

I suppose I looked reproachful, 
for he smiled. 

‘ Do not answer me,’ he continued; 
* do not tell me, as you wish to do, 
that never again can you feel such 
attachment for any one else. It is 
natural that you should think so 
now, but do not pledge yourself to it. 
When a light was first applied to 
this fire to-day, it refused to ignite 
properly,—the flame flickered and 
expired. Look at it now, the fire 
in both cases is out, but how diffe- 
rently! In the first, the materials 
lay still fresh, though ill-arranged : 
we lighted it up again, and it re- 
sponded with a cheerful blaze; but 
now how fruitless would be all efforts 
to revive it! Nothing remains but 
dust and ashes. Your heart. is like 
the first simile. God grant I may 
never live to see it like the iast. 
Pardon me such a homely illustration 
in compliment to its truth.’ 

My father joined me next day, and 
we occupied ourselves until late in 
the afternoon by a ride to a distant 
farm. Then we went home and saw 
my aunt. Nothing could be more 
stiff than her reception. I recognised 
her aim instantly. She regarded all 
evidence of painful emotion as un- 
philosophical, and stone itself is not 
colder than her manner proved. 
She found me as cold and stately as 
herself, nor did I deign to appear 
aware of the tears which shone in 
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Miss Gainsborough’s eyes: I re- 
plied to many questions concerning 
my visit to ok. ‘It was very 
pleasant,’ I observed. 

Miss Gainsborough heaved a sigh, 
and uttered the aspiration, 

‘ Would it had ended more auspi- 
ciously !’ 

‘Theresa!’ said Aunt Mad, with 
becoming severity, ‘this weak 
allusion to an unpleasant topic is 
unlike you. Since it has unhappily 
been made, I shall remark upon it 
once, and then I believe we shall all 
agree it had better be forgotten. 
Fortunately my nephew's sensi- 
bilities are not great. Characters 
like his do not retain the impression 
of sorrow long, which is a happy 
thing, where strength of intellect to 
outbrave it is deficient. My nephew, 
I should hope, never had the vanity 
to expect (as his father seems to have 
done) that Kate could favour him. 
He must feel that where Mr. Clair 
was his rival, he could not fail to lose. 
The most sad part of the matter 
is, that for the present Mr. Clair’s 
further abode here is undesirable. 
In a few months, I doubt not, all 
will be well, and we shall be as good 
friends as ever. Poor Colonel 
Thornton will probably be most to 
be pitied, since he may feel a deli- 
cacy as to continuing his visits. 
Even that discontinuation may be 
for the best,—they were, perhaps, 
becoming too frequent. He—I— 
couldnot but perceive, was forming— 
I mean cherishing hopes aon 
it is possibly as well that accident 
should dispel, as——’ 

My aunt paused, looked down, 
adjusted her bracelet, and simpered. 
So then she flattered herself the 
Colonel admired her, and she had 
pity at least to bestow upon him, a 
regularly got-up dandy, little short 
of sixty, but not one tinge of com- 

sion for my honest sufferings. 
Ticvahentanliy turned to Miss Gains- 
borough. Her face was flushed, and 
the faintest suspicion of a sneer 
— —_ > for an eae. a 

‘Itma isagreeable,’ continu 
Miss D. Vaincy, ‘ but the whole 
affair is perhaps desirable. Miss 
Thornton is not the sort of person my 
nephew should dream of marrying, 
if, indeed, he must so far forget 
himself. As he is unlikely to attain 
by his own efforts any Yeillien jant posi- 
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tion, matrimony is his only chance, 
and it would oman that he 
should select some lady of superior 
mind, who might aaaieoin short, 
to whose intellect he could naturally 
look for support in situations of any 
difficulty. deed, it would be as 
well that she should not be so juve- 
nile as himself. Such, my dear 
nephew, are my sentiments as to 
the wife you should choose—not 
formed, I assure you, without mature 
consideration. And now let us for- 
get this little storm in our hemi- 
sphere, and resume our calm.’ 

* I should be sorry,’ I replied, ‘ if 
T had in the least disturbed yours; 
but such is, I am glad to see, impos- 
sible. Iam grateful to you for your 
kind and considerate advice.’ 

. I pee at her with a. Yes, 
was so far improving in hypocris 
that I could a ‘ online I a vm | 
off—inwardly choking with indigna- 
tion. Fiend of a woman, instead of 
soothing, or even forbearing to re- 
mark my anguish, she had done her 

best to lacerate me. 

I needed nothing fresh to torture 
me. It was enough to go up stairs 
and the door of Gerald’s room 
ere I could reach my own. Of 
course, that I might be spared no 
single association with the past, it 
was left open! How many happy 
hours of brotherly intercourse that 
scene recalled! But lwould be firm, 
and so resisted the temptation to 
loiter, look, and grieve. 


Cuartrer IX. 


I was not prepared for the trials 
which ek me when I joined our 
family circle again. Afraid, I con- 
clude, of any uncomfortable confi- 
dential conversation, my aunt had 
assembled in the drawing-room 
three of her pet friends—Mr. and 
Mrs. Batterby, and Mr. Spoonley— 
Erasmus een , as he was gene- 
rally called, on the received prin- 
ciple that great men need no dis- 
tinction of mere social rank. 
Erasmus Spoonley was a ‘rising’ 
man! All Ripplestone, nay, Alder- 
bury itself, our great county town, 
and its environs, were proud of 
Erasmus Spoonley. He was the 
incipient immortality of the neigh- 
bourhood. Not that he always 
illumined us by his presence; no, it 
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was enough that he had done us the 
honour to.be born amongst us, and 
to attend the Alderbury High School. 
He was now removed to a wider 
arena. In fact, he was ‘atthe Bar’ 
—that mystical term, which accounts 
for a man’s haunting London, and 
acquiring a vast reputation in pri- 
vate society without anything to 
show for it. We always asked 
every one who came from London, 
if he knew Erasmus Spoonley; and 
if he answered in the negative, which 
‘augured himself unknown,’ and 
met us by a counter inquiry, as to 
who Mr. Spoonley might be, the 
invariable reply was, ‘One of the 
most rising young men at the Bar.’ 
It takes so long to rise there, that it 
scarcely surprised any one that 
ears passed on, and still Erasmus 
not risen. But how great was 

his fame as an author;—understood 
to contribute all the best articles 
in the Quarterly Reviews, and to 
be one of the severest critics of 
the day! He openly avowed that 
he ‘dabbled in literature;’ but 
‘anonymous—anonymous!’ he would 
add, significantly. However, it may 


be doubted if his local reputation 


were not the greater on that very 
account—‘ omne ignotum pro mag- 
nifico.” Whenever any Alderburian 
met with a clever magazine article, 
he said, ‘ Quite Erasmus Spoonley’s 
style—Ha! ha! not a possibility of 
mistaking it.’ And though Erasmus 
never owned to the fact, yet these 


suspicions received unexpected con-- 


firmation on several occasions, thus 
—Mr. Spoonley, in his letters to his 
family and friends, would observe, 
* Have you seen a certain article in 
the Quarterly? ‘I am curious to 
know your opinion of a paper in 
Fraser this month.’ Now, why 
should he be anxious to know what 
people thought of these productions, 
if he did not write them? Erasmus 
also dabbled in wit, as well as 
literature. His bon-mots circulated 
even better than our country bank- 
notes. When Erasmus came home 
to repose from his severe studies, 
the grateful town received him with 
rapture, and féted him perpetually. 
ir. Erasmus Spoonley was thin, 
pele, short-sighted, but in all else 
ecidedly sharp. His nose was 
; his teeth were 8 ; his 
Voice, his gesture, his manner r 
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still. Young ladies called him ‘a 
dear, singular looking creature, but 
so clever.’ Mrs. Batterby was the 
reverse of Mr. Spoonley in appear- 
ance and mind. She was ponderous 
in person and in intellect; she 
aie ponderous books, and affected 
ponderous sciences. Her conver- 
sation was solid—her enemies said, 
heavy; but then, as a sort of diver- 
sion, she ever and anon paused, and 
trotted out Mr. Batterby for the 
amusement of the party. He fol- 
lowed up her cannonading like 
a scattered volley of musketry. 
Perhaps my aunt this worthy 
couple in view when she recom- 
mended me to marry a woman older 
and wiser than myself. Mr. Bat- 
terby stood in just such a position: 
he was remarkable for nothing 
except his love of gossip, until he 
was taken under the care of that 
learned woman; and then she fos- 
tered in him a talent for relating 
anecdotes. He told a story well, in 
a measured tone, and with nicely 
chosen words ; moreover, he was @ 
good mimic. Generally, he was 
silent, keenly observant of any 
occurrence which could be manu- 
factured into an anecdote. But 
there invariably came a point when 
Mrs. Batterby would close an 
harangue with—‘ Mr. Batterby will 
relate the event better than I can. 
Tom, my dear, tell them about 
Professor Tongue’s visit to us.’ 
Whereupon Tom would dive into 
his memory, and bring forth a neatly 


compiled record of the transaction 


in question. If he told it better 
than common, his wife inclined her 
large head heavily, and drawled out, 
‘ Very nes well done,’ to 
his complete satistaction. 

What exquisite raw material for 
his skilful workmanship would my 
late trials present, could he but 
pick them up! Such was my first 
thought when I beheld him. 

‘*Pon my word, now, why do you 
suspect me of being the author? 
Ah! how d’ye do’—(this and three 
fingers as a greeting tome). ‘ Any- 
thing severe is always laid at m 
door—a regular battledore you 
seem to think it. I suppose you 
want me to bear away the palm 
always, that you palm every stray 
article upon me!’ 

This imbecile joke reached my ears 
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as I bowed low to Mrs. Batterby ; 
it was, of course, from the jocund 
lip of Erasmus Spoonley. ‘A most 
unexpected pleasure,’ I said, as I 
looked round ; and I darted a glance 
of rebellion at my aunt. 

‘A parting réunion,’ she replied, 
‘to celebrate dear Theresa’s last 
evening. She leaves us to-morrow 
morning !’ 

* Does she, indeed!’ I exclaimed, 
with, I fear, anything but an ex- 
pression of sorrow. 

Theresa caught the intonation, 
for she turned a mournful, upbraid- 
ing glance upon me. 

‘She is very unkind,’ remarked 
my aunt; ‘she assures me that 
urgent matters of business neces- 
sitate her instantaneous presence in 
the agi and all my urgency 
cannot induce her to do more than 
promise that I shall welcome her 
soon again at Ripplestone!’ 

* Now really, Miss Gainsborough, 
it is too bad. of you to go awa 
before I do,’ cried Erasmus, wheel- 
ing round to her eagerly ; ‘one will 
have scarcely a congenial mind left 
in the neighbourhood. You should 
not go before I do.’ 

¢ fac it,’ said Miss Gainsborough, 
coolly, ‘that this rural world may 
not be simultaneously deprived of 
two such luminaries.’ 

Erasmus looked at her very 
sharply, uncertain as to the spirit 
in which she spoke, so ‘ aigre-dour 
et malin’ was her tone. But dinner 
being announced, he deemed it best 
to laugh, and offer his arm to 
her; she, meanwhile, continuing as 
quiescent as usual. 

I followed the three couples, feel- 
ee exceedingly de trop. 

y r father was too much 
by this unexpected party 
to enjoy even his ordinary spirits; 
and with Mrs. Batterby beside him, 
the conversation was by no means 
brilliant. 

Partly that she might select a 
topic on which he was at home, 
and partly because she was herself 
studying agriculture at that time, 
she soon plunged into farming, 

loughing, subsoil-draining, the 
feeding of cattle—such were the 


annoye 


iry subjects she selected. 
"ie father was not literary, but 
neither was he fond of farming. In 
the agonies of carving and drinking 
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wine with his guests, it taxed him 
severely to reply correctly to her 
magisterial queries. Worst of all, 
his attention was distracted by 
a sudden attack upon me by 
Erasmus, who, struck by the neces- 
sity of showing some civility to me, 
dullard as I was, turned his eye- 
lass in my direction, and said, con- 
escendingly,— 

‘Clair has left you, I see!’ 

I bowed my assent. 

‘I suppose you miss him,—he— 
ah—seems a pleasant young fellow, 
—rather clever, I should imagine ?” 

Even now it galled me to hear the 
puppy speak thus lightly of Gerald, 

‘His abilities ‘are most unques- 
tionable,’ I replied. 

‘Indeed !—but—’ (here Erasmus 
turned to Miss Gainsborough) ‘it is 
astonishing how far a little talent 
will go in the country, or even at 
college. Wemen ofthe world learn 
better. Measured against the prac- 
tised intellect of the giants of the 
age, how those rural tyros shrink 
into insignificance.’ 

My aunt confirmed his opinion 
by a compassionate sigh; but Mr. 
Batterby been studying my 
countenance for a few minutes, and 
evidently detected some secret there. 

‘ Your friend left you rather hur- 
riedly ?’ he said, fixing me with his 
anal, twinkling eye. 

* Batterby, a glass of wine!’ in- 
terposed my father, precipitately. 

‘Mr. Batterby bowed, but resumed 
his question immediately — 

f understood he was to remain 
with you some weeks longer P’ 

‘Certainly,’ I nerved myself to 
reply ; ‘but he was obliged to take 
his departure suddenly, whilst I was 
absent at Ravenly.’ 

‘Mr. Clair gone—Miss Gains- 
borough going—a sad break-up of 
your happy party. And, by the way, 
did not you say, Mrs. Batterby, 
that Miss Thornton was ill?’ 

Mrs. Batterby came to a stand- 
still in her discourse, and composed 
herself to an attitude of attention, so 
successfully, that after two repeti- 
tions of the question, she compre- 
hended and prepared to answer it. 

‘Most certainly I was induced to 
suppose Miss Thornton not in her 
usual health, since when I called 
upon her this morning, the servant 
asserted that she was not at home, 
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although I had perceived her retreat- 
ing from the window asI approached. 
Colonel Thornton, whom I afterwards 
encountered, looked depressed, and 
informed me his daughter was suf- 
fering from temporary indisposition.’ 

’ Miss Thornton is quite the vil- 
- belle, I mg waged cried Erasmus. 
‘Certainly she has some attractions, 
and something which in the country 
passes, I suppose, for towrnure. But 
no mind, I think—no mind! Her 
mother had none, I recollect,—none 
whatever. She always talked to me, 
when I was a boy, about murbles, 
and tame rabbits, and abominations 
of that nature; and I, who never 
was young enough for nonsense, 
used to be horribly weary of her.’ 

‘Tom,’ said Mrs. Batterby, ‘what 
is your anecdote about Mrs. Thorn- 
ton ? 

I did not listen when Tom told 
it. I was inwardly chafing at the 
slowness with which dinner was re- 
moved. Oh! that it were over. 

By and bye, my aunt tittered, and 
Erasmus applauded, and Mrs. Bat- 
terby said, ‘ Capital.’ 

: fom the old Colonel never 
married again !’ exclaimed Erasmus. 
*He’s a fine-looking fellow still, 
though frivolous, A ci-devant jeune 
homme !’ 

‘He would never, I trust, so far 
forget his duty as a parent,’ said 
Mrs. Batterby. ‘I have recently 
studied deeply the subject of duty, 
as between domestic and re 
child and parent, husband and wife, 
friend and friend.’ 

I heard no more ; for Miss Gains- 
borough addressed me across the 
table,—‘I had an amusing letter 
from town to-day, containing an 
anecdote which I am assured is 
true.’ 

Mr. Batterby started at the word 
‘anecdote,’ and held his breath to 
listen. Erasmus paused, prepared 
to allege that he had heard it before. 
Mrs. Batterby floundered in her 
harangue, and ceased. 

Never had I felt before so inclined 
to like Miss Gainsborough. Her 
deepening colour, her compressed 
lips during the past conversation, 
had betrayed her sympathy with my 
vexation; and what was this pre- 
tended letter but a diversion from 
the topic of the Thorntons? Doubt- 
less the anecdote was amusing; but 
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how much did it owe to her inventive 
genius! I was confirmed in this 
suspicion by a gleam of sly merri- 
ment in her glance at me when Mr. 
Spoonley observed that he knew all 
about the affair in question. 

The dessert being placed upon the 
table, Mrs. Batterby solemnly ap- 
pealed to Mr. Spoonley for his opi- 
nion upon divers grave subjects, 
which comprising the nature of va- 
rious manufactures, and requiring a 
tolerable knowledge of machinery, 

roved not a little puzzling to the 
earned barrister—who was no prac- 
tical man—and wearied my aunt 
inexpressibly. My aunt thought all 
such things unintellectual and utili- 
tarian. She was glad, therefore, 
to cut it short, and carry off, or 
rather drag away, Mrs. Batterby. 

‘An amazing woman!’ as her hus- 
band remarked, returning to his 
chair, and evidently revolving in his 
own brain all her arguments. 

‘Such volume of intellect!’ ex- 
claimed Erasmus, suppressing a 
yawn. 

‘The very word—the very word!’ 
cried the enraptured Tom. ‘Sir, 
if my wife does—as I am proud to 
say all acknowledge that she does— 
exceed most of her fellow-creatures 
—in height and depth and force—’ 

‘And breadth!’ suggested Eras- 
mus, drily. 

‘And breadth (as you justly ob- 
serve) of mind, you, Spoonley, are 
first of all in keenness of perception 
—readiness of appreciation ; yours 
is the delicate talent of the critic; 
yours, the——But do I need these 
epithets to establish your merits in 
your native county? Notatall. Our 
friends here feel, I am sure, with 
me, that to name your name is 
enough! It lacks no epithets, though 
it may attain titles. Toasts are 
unfashionable, but I must drink 
one—The health of Erasmus Spoon- 
ley,—shall I add?—our future Lord 
Chancellor!’ 

Of course we drank it. Though I 
would far rather have thrown Eras- 
mus and the wine out of the window, 
I resisted the tempting fiend within, 
and pledged him. Nay, when he 
had delivered a neat speech in re- 
turn, in which the most conspicuous 
and frequent word was the first 


personal pronoun, I imitated my 
companions by rapping my knuckles 
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(would they had been his !) upon the 
table, and crying ‘Bravo!’ 

How I envied my father dropping 
gently to sleep at the head of the 
table after a short time. But at 
length we rose, and sallied into the 
drawing-room, where my aunt had 

repared some of Ella’s writings for 

isplay. Truly it disgusted me to 
see my sister’s thoughts laid bare, 
for the purpose of letting Erasmus 
exert his powers of criticism,—to 
hear him prating of broken meta- 
phors, of superfluous feet, of ‘a too 
abundant with richness—overflow- 
ing imagination ;’ even though he 
confessed that Ella was very clever. 

‘Did she ask you to show these to 
Mr. Spoonley?’ I could not resist 
saying, at length. 

*No,—only aware of his exquisite 
taste, and his interest in literature, 
I went to her writing-table drawer, 
and found these stray effusions.’ 

T looked at my aunt steadily, but 
she frowned me down. She knew 
that I disliked her present act, but 
she defied me. The room grew op- 
pressive tome. I stalked Reena 
away. I went out to the garden, 
but the night was raw and damp. I 
was too miserable mentally—why 
make myself physically sof I re- 
paired to the hbrary, and there, 
collecting a few of her own books, 
stood Miss Gainsborough. Softened 
by her consideration for me at 
dinner time, I resisted my inclina- 
tion to escape, and advancing, began 
to express civil regret at her depar- 


ture. 

She looked up, and smiled archly. 

* Do not depart from your usual 
sincerity by affecting regret for what 
actually affords you pleasure!’ 

* Hang that woman’s penetration!’ 
thought I, quite disconcerted. 

‘ Lhave stayed here sadly toolong,’ 
she continued, good-humouredly. 
* But Miss de Vaincyissohospitable,’ 
—(I groaned in spirit)—‘and time 
flies unnoticed in agreeable society. 
Even now I can scarcely believe I 
have been with you so long,—even 
now that the spell is broken!’ 

How sad she looked, standing 
with her hands pressed together, her 
eyes raised, and her hair rather dis- 
turbed from its ordinary braid. My 
eye wandered from her to the books 
before her. Amongst them was the 
one brought by Colonel Thornton. I 
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had supposed it to be a loan, but it 
was evidently to be included in the 
packing. She saw my glance, and 
apparently misconstrued it. 

* Do youremember that morning?” 
she said—then immediately checked 
herself. 

‘I am not likely soon to forget it,’ 
I replied. 

There was an awkward pause. 
More in order to break it than any- 
thing else, she asked if she could 
take any parcel to town for me? 

* No, thank you; I shall be there 
very soon myself.’ 

‘Shall you?’ sheinquired, hurriedly. 
* Then ~“ see you perhaps we 
may meet—but no! before that time 
you will have—what am I saying?— 
what a strange person you must 
think me. I know you do not like 
me,—I know—’ 

* My dear madam!’ I exclaimed, 
terrified and astonished by her 
emotion,‘ whatdo youmean? How 
can you fancy that I dislike you? 
I was not aware—(here I drew my- 
self upand triedtolook proud) —‘that 
my manners were so different from 
those of a gentleman as to afford you 
reason to form such conclusions as to 
my sentiments. I believe I do all 
in my powertobepoliteand courteous 
to my aunt’s guests.’ 

‘ Oh, yes!’ faltered Theresa; ‘ but 
there are tones and gestures and 
looks which speak to the heart only 
too plainly the secret feelings of 
another. 
here, I have learnt to love you all so 
well, that I cannot bear to leave this 
without seeking to remove the con- 
trary sentiments with which you re- 
gar me. If this is denied me, at 
east let me tell you that I ferveniiy 
sympathise in your present sorrows, 
—earnestly pray that they may soon 
be effaced from your heart. Think 
of me more kindly when I am gone, 
and—and if you should ere long 
hear me blamed and ridiculed, for- 
bear at least to swell the outcry.’ 

She held out her hand to me,— 
I shook it somewhat hesitatingly,— 
tears ran down her pale cheeks, and 
hastily collecting oe books, she 
et. I never once saw her 
run, or walk, or rush from a room; 
she always appeared to melt into 
thin air. I was transfixed with 
amazement. The whole scene was 
an enigma. From any woman such 


I have been so happy 
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words would have been singular, but 
from the composed, cautious Theresa 
they were like an evidenceof insanity. 
Reflection may unravel much, but 
there are some webs which it can 
only tangle more. This was a case 
in point. Many minutes of musing 
brought me to this conclusion. 
* Pshaw!’ I muttered, walking back 
to the drawing-room. ‘ After all, 
perhaps, it was only a piece of fine 
acting; yet—’ here I turned the 
handle of the door,—‘ yet it was 
marvellously like real emotion. She 
was pale,—she wept,—she must have 
been sincere.’ 

* Hush!’ said my aunt; ‘ shut the 
door gently, Theresa is going to sing.’ 

I glanced at the piano, and saw 
Miss Gainsborough smiling before it. 
Another moment and the walls rang 
with the clear tones of her finest 
Bravura. 

Next morning she departed. 

Ella was still at Ravenly. I was 
therefore to quit home without see- 
ing her. No blame on this account 
attached to her. I had no courage 
to write and explain to her what had 
occurred. I fixed my departure for 
the morning after MissGainsborough 
left us, because I was persuaded that 
IT had no chance of peace until I 
tore myself from the old scenes and 
old vexations. 

My father saw me off very early 
on the top of the mail. e went 
gaily through Ripplestone, and past 
Colonel Thornton’s well - known 
house. How often, as I went back 
to Oxford, I had gazed at it fondly 
from the same seat! Now, I was 
afraid to glance in that direction. 
After a time, we saw in the distance 
the wood where I had parted with 
Clair. My fellow-passengers laughed 
and jested: I could not. en 
we skirted Ravenly Park —more 
painful associations, with a sunny 
morning just like this, and sad 
reflections on Ella’s unconscious- 
ness of my being so near her, and 
so sorrow-stricken. Would she, I 
wondered, pity me, or only feel 
pride in the discernment which had 
penetrated Clair’s dissimulation, and 
tried, vainly, to warn me? Even 
when she afterwards wrote to me, I 
could not be certain of her senti- 
ments. She was still ambiguous,— 
nay, half resentful of my silence 
with regard to my movements. 
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One little incident of my journey 
startled me. As the coach dashed 
up to the door of the ‘ Griffin,’ the 
third stage from Ripplestone, I saw 
the blooming hostess dive into the 
house, return, run down the steps, 
and immediately I was accosted 
name—‘ Mr. Black, sir, I am so gla 
to see you!’ 

I fancy I showed surprise, never 
having been aware of the worth 
lady’s esteem, and being whee 
had. paid my bill honestly on my last 
visit to her house. 

‘Excuse my asking, sir! but can 
you tell me the owner of a snuff-box 
which was left here yesterday by a 

entleman from your selina 
we soldier-like, thin man ?” 

* When was he here ?’ I asked. 

‘Came in the mail, sir, with a 
lady—a very dark young lady—who 
went on by it to London. I knew 
they came from your neighbourhood, 
because he asked when the coach 
went down to Ripplestone, and re- 
turned by it.’ 

‘ Let me see the box.’ Yes! as I 
had suspected, it was that of Colonel 
Thornton,—one which he prized 
highly as a family heirloom. 

So, then, he had joined the mail 
the previous day, to travel with Miss 
Gainsborough! Many,many strange 
incidents, Litherto unheeded, re- 
curred to my memory. I remem- 
bered how often the Colonel had 
shown himself conversant with affairs 
in our household, which could have 
reached him by no channel I 
could discover, but might easily 
have been communicated by Theresa, 
if, as it would seem, they were 
more intimate than we had imagined. 
Even her own peculiar appeal to 
me might have referred to this 
occurrence. But the mystery was 
too deep for me to solve on my 
journey to town. 





CHAPTER X. 


I was furnished by Mr. Clifford 
with various letters to Mr. De 
Lorme and other favourite friends, 
but could not find courage to 
deliver them in person. Seriously 
depressed, and more than ever 
humbled in my self-estimation, I 
was convinced that I should only 
be endured, not really welcomed by 
those in question. Yom myself in 
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fancy a clog upon their intellectual 
conversations ; heard them in fancy 
whisper among themselves—* What 
a stupid country fellow he is! I 
must, however, be civil for Clifford's 
sake.’ 
I could not subject myself to such 
an ordeal; accordingly, I procured 
a passport, and dated my next 
letter from Paris. To this step 
various considerations urged me: 
I wished to see other countries, 
and to avoid effectually certain 
— in England. Perhaps, also, 
had some hope that travel might 
benefit me; that if I could never 
distinguish myself by natural genius, 
careful self-cultivation might at 
least improve my dull mind, for in 
no way do we acquire information 
and experience more rapidly or more 
pleasantly than in travelling. I 
expected to find, and I did find, my 
solitary tour rather melancholy. 
was unused to being alone; yet, 
too diffident to intrude myself upon 
strangers, I journeyed from ioe 
to place in. a desolate manner. I 
went religiously to see every cele- 
brity that hand-books or cicerones 
inted out. I wearied mind and 
»ody by my researches; and if I 
profited less than I hoped to do by 
my toil, it was because I dragged 
about with me so many regrets. 
How many a beautiful painting 
resolved itself, as I gazed, into the 
likeness of Kate Thornton! How 
worthless and unexciting seemed all 
I heard or saw, without Gerald to 
sympathize with my emotion. 

From home my letters were 
scarcely inspiriting. Ella, when 
she wrote, was, by fits and starts, 
affectionate or cold,the oldconstraint 
mingling with a little regret and 
pity for me. With the Cliffords I 
carried on the most satisfactory cor- 
respondence ; but with all my care 
to repress my repining, somethin 
of my joylessness crept into it ; a 
Mr. Clifford answered me thus :— 

* How often do I not wish we could 
leave Ripplestone, and join you, not 
as mere personal companions, but to 
share your thoughts and feelings. 
Though you do not say so, you need 
a friend; this I discover as much 
from what is not in your letters as 
from what is. 

‘If you were careless and happy, 
your enjoyment would burst forth 
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into ejaculations of gaiety when you 
write. Happiness, like wealth, is 
independent, and steps boldly forth, 
sunning itself and rejoicing, rather 
indifferent as to whether others 
respond to it ornot. Sorrow shrinks 
into herself, and would not. be 
betrayed except to those of whose 
sympathy she is well assured. I 
mean this when 1 ic!! you I see you 
are sad, as much from what you: do 
not say 2s from what you do. 

‘You are indefatigable in your 
sight-seeing; you describe to me 
minutely «very place you visit, but 
where is the delight you should feel ? 
Where is the boyish gaiety which 
should be prominent at your age, 
and which, if churches and pictures 
bored you, might be expected to 
revive, and grow buoyant when you 
roam, as you are now doing, through 
some of earth's freest and fairest 
scenes ? 

‘I hoped that change of country 
would help to cure your late heart- 
wounds ; but now i am convinced 
that you need rousing by intercourse 
with your fellow-creatures. Man 
bears but a small proportion to 
Nature and Art in your descriptions ; 
and where persons, not things, are 
depicted, it is always from a distance. 
You ‘saw an acquaintance on the 
Rhine,’ or you ‘met such a singular 
lookingstudent.’ Butdid you address 
them? Do you ever tell me that you 
have fallen in with a merry family, 
or an agreeable fellow, a. spent a 
few hours pleasurably with them or 
him? Apparently you move alon 
without making new friends, and t 
fear, I greatly fear, without for- 
getting some of the old ones, who 
deserve no such fond remembrance. 
Do not acquire this taste for soli- 
tude; it is too like Ella; she even 
when with others, is not of them. 
Your aunt gives sundry hints 
that her niece is about to immor- 
talize herself: it may be so. She 
looks more dreamy and more delicate 
than ever, as if her mind were too 
much on the stretch. 

‘I do not give you much news of 
those aroundus. If you wish me to 
mention them, tell me so.’ 

I knew to whom he alluded. It 
might be weakness, but though I 
could not endure the idea of meeting 
them again, I now began to wish to 
hear of Gerald and Kate. It was 
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fearful to have them thus in an 
instant blotted out from my world. 

I begged him, when I wrote 
again, not to enter into details, but 
to mention both casually. 

Mrs. Clifford was the one from 
whom I heard next. She talked of 
a to which she had ventured. 

‘We met there Miss Thornton. 
She looks more subdued, paler, and 
decidedly less pretty. I greeted her 
very civilly, of course, but avoided 
| confidential discourse. We 
call on each other occasionally, but 
both feel a little constraint. She 
knows we disapproved of her con- 
duct, and, as is natural, resents our 
censure. 

‘I hear that the Colonel has soft- 
tened down sufficiently to permit 
her to correspond with Mr. Clair, 
although his forgiveness is not yet 
hearty enough to allow him to seek 
for himself, and promote for her, 
any sen meeting. 

* Of course, as Mr. Clair has very 
little indeed beyond his Fellowship, 
their union is for the present impos- 
sible. I understand he is busy with 
his pen,—one more added to the 
tribe who subsist upon no kindlier 
diet than sharpened quills. 

‘The Colonel has been from home 
for several weeks. His daughter, 
meantime, is staying at . 

A note from my aunt accompanied 
this letter, from — cannot re- 
sist copying a paragraph :— 

‘Would that your delightful ram- 
bles fell to the share of your sister, 
who could really appreciate and 
profit by them! Shot me guard you 
against one dangerous error. Do 
not imagine that because you have 
seen so much, you are at all entitled 
to describe it. What can be more 
trite than the Tour of a Common- 

lace Mind? Do not, therefore, 

ring us home a dry volume full of 
prosy notes, and expect us to read 
it. I would far rather trust to 
Erasmus Spoonley’s ‘Notes from 
the Niger,’ thou h I know he has 
never seen the Niger. Still the 
dreams of Genius are more interest- 
ing than the observations of Dul- 
ness. 

Did she actually suppose I was 
about to favour the world with an 
account of how many dishes I tasted 
in Paris; or with the astonishing 
information that ‘Mont Blanc is a 
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superb mountain covered with snow;’ 
or that ‘at Lucerne is a lovely lake.’ 
No, of one merit I may fairly boast. 
Considering how much I saw —s 
my travels, and how anxiously 
explored all sources of information, 
few persons ever exhibited to society 
so littleof what they had gained. Iam 
almost like my friend, of whom it is 
said, that he journeyed all through 
the East, ond only learned from it 
how to cook rice. One incident I 
must mention, because it relates to 
some of our old acquaintances; but 
true to my resolution of following 
my aunt’s advice, I shall not even 
say where it took place. Mysteri- 
ously, then, let me commence thus:— 
One lovely day I went on board 
a steam-boat. Many passengers 
were already assembled there,— 
others continued to follow me. There 
were travellers of all nations, and a 
hubbub of strange tongues greeted 
me, which would have greatly con- 
fused me some months before, but 
was now heard without emotion. 
Still true to my misanthropical 
habits, I soon wearied of gazing at 
the fresh arrivals, and walked awa 
to a less crowded part of the vessel. 
I was looking wist ully on the broad, 
majestic river,—on the picturesque 
beauty of its banks, where the spoils of 
Time enriched Nature’s treasure- 
house by many astern ruin. Pshaw! 
I promised not to describe the scenes 
I saw. How fortunate that I am 
not thus debarred from depicting 
living Nature as it shone forth in 
the face which suddenly encoun- 
tered my dreamy glance when, 
roused by the sound of some one 
approaching, I turned my eyes from 
crag and castle, and met those of a 
lady, who seemed rather to lead 
than to be led by an old gentleman, 
her father, as I had learned by the 
sentence uttered ere I looked round. 

‘Here, papa, we may read our 
letters in peace.’ 

He sat down near me, and pre- 
sently I heard (for I had instantly 
withdrawn my gaze) the breakin 
of seals and rustling of papers. i 
cannot help it; I am always inter- 
ested in seeing others receive letters. 
It is almost better to me than re- 
ceiving them myself. I like to 
watch the changing expression of 
the features as joy or grief predo- 
minates in the page perused. [ 

= 
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could not help glancing furtively at 
is happy couple, just in time to 
see the lady bend anxiously over 
her father as he opened a bulky 
packet, and to hear her utter, in a 
suppressed voice, the words,—‘from 
Australia!’ Had it indeed travelled 
so far? What strange pictures of 
a wild bush-life probably filled those 
sheets of paper; what longings for 
home, aa for the dear ones left 
behind!—what buoyant hopes of 
independence, or what black truths 
of Soagptenianste. ca regret! In 
pathy with the su ed sad 
heart winch dictated it, t Seed that 
it came to no cold and negligent 
hand. Iwas almost sure it did not, 
for the colour deepened on the 
daughter's cheek, and though she 
did not look over his shoulder now, 
she scanned her father’s countenance 
eagerly, as if to read the news there. 
He hastily unfolded the letter, and 
shook it ; another fell from the folds, 
which she picked up. 

‘For you!’ he said, with troubled 
surprise, holding out his hand for it. 
But she drew back rather coldly, 
and inquired in a low tone, ‘Cannot 
you trust me to read it?’ He half 
smiled, rather sorrowfully, shook his 
head, and then nodded and resumed 
the examination of his own letter. 
She, with a calm aspect, seating 
herself at a little distance, began to 


read. 

Thus far I have related their 
actions, but not spoken of their ap- 
pearance. The father had been a 
remarkably handsome man, but 
seemed prematurely aged and in- 
firm. His features were worn, and 
there were deep wrinkles on the 
brow, which told a history of long 
suffering, probably bodily, for the 
expression was more that of peevish 
nervousness than of mental depres- 
sion. Something in his look was 
strangely familiar to me. I felt 
convinced that I had never before 
beheld him, and yet I knew the face 
perfectly. The daughter produced 
a little of the same impression on 
me. I never saw any one who 
so thoroughly inspired me at the 
first glance with the conviction that 
she was ‘elegant.’ How often the 
word is misapplied! A frigid, arti- 
ficial person is generally honoured 
by the application of the term: m 
- aunt wearied my life out wi 
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it, and I always disliked her models 
of this perfection. Yet the stranger 
suddenly stood before me as the 
true embodiment of elegance, and 
my former t as base imitators. 

ér figure, her movements, her air, 
her dress, all breathed forth the one 
quality; were so in unison with each 
other, and with the clear, low voice, 
the pure complexion—one tint more 
or less of permanent colour would 
have broken the harmony of the 
picture. There had been a certain 
coldness in her manner when she 
withdrew the enclosure from her 
father’s scrutiny, which did not 


’ please me ; but now, as she sat apart 


and read it, her looks were grave, 
but gentle; and once, I almost 
fancied that a tear trembled upon 
the dark fringe of eyelash which 
veiled her eyes from my impertinent 
curiosity. ‘No doubt,’ I said to 
myself, ‘he who penned that letter 
had before him a very fondly remem- 
bered image of this elegant girl. I 
wonder if it is a brother. At all 
events, no doubt he loves her: yet 
to me, despite her graceful bearing, 
she is not loveable. No! not my 
style at all.’ And here I heaved a 
sigh, as a small figure and a laugh- 
ing face flitted across my memory. 
I turned again to watch the wind- 
ings of the river, impatient of the 
revival of these painful thoughts. 
They were sufficiently vexatious to 
engross me for a long time. I forgot 
the letter-readers ; ‘i fear I forgot 
even the beautiful scenery before 
me. I had a vague idea that the 
strangers moved away whilst I was 
musing, but when I aroused myself, 
I found that though the father was 
gone, the lady remained in her 
former pogition, but with her eyes 
fixed upon*me. The stare was un- 
pleasant, and would have been par- 
ticularly rude, had I not been in- 
stantly certain that though she was 
mechanically gazing at me, her 
thoughts were far distant. And so 
it proved: I had only just time to 
confirm my previous conviction, that 
she was not my style of beauty, when 
consciousness suddenly flashed into 
her eyes; she bit her lip, blushed, 
and turned her head away imme- 
diately. I began to consider whether 
I had not better change my quarters, 
even at the risk of rushing into the 
crowd; but I had no sooner taken 
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one step towards it than I was trans- 
fixed by astonishment. Within a 
few yards of me, coming towards 
me, were two well-known figures,— 
the one in a brilliant costume, her 
white veil only half concealing her 
dark visage ; the other attired with 
an affectation of youth more con- 
spicuous than ever. The recognition 
was mutual. 

‘ Mr. Black!’ exclaimed the lady. 

‘ Miss Gainsborough !’ 

‘Not so,’ interposed the 
man, triumphantly,—‘ Mrs. 


ntle- 
orn- 


n! 

If he had suddenly flung me into 
the river, I could not have been 
more surprised, and assuredly would 
not have testified it by such petrified 
silence. This was the solution of 
the enigma, the key to many mys- 
_ How deluded we been ! 

y poor aunt! and poor, unha 
Kate! In spite of i> ome a 
pointments, f recoiled at the news 
of hers. But I had no leisure for 
much emotion. There was shaki 
of hands to be gone through, an 
congratulations, in wih ie li 
only took part, and which I could 
not but imagine were scarcely agree- 
able to the bride, although she did 
her best to summon up her usual 
smile, and to respond graciously. 
The Pa pe in = —! of his 
joy, apparent forgotten 
a which covttant to a 
mine since we parted. When, at 
length, some allusion was made to 
the previous autumn, and the matter 
thus forced upon his attention, he 
shook my hand again vigorously, 
moved his head ominously, and 
heaved a meaning sigh of regret and 
condolence. I had not courage to 
ask impertinent questions as to the 
length of time they had been mar- 
ried, and the knowledge of the great 
event prevailing at Ripplestone. 
Some very trite observations, there- 
fore, were exchanged concerning the 
scenes before us, in the midst of 
which I became again aware that 
the fair correspondent with Aus- 
tralia was intently surveying the 
group, and I greatly fear, listening 
to what was said. N o! she was not 
my style of beauty at all. There 
was a keenness in those observant 
eyes, which — eclipsed, in my 
opinion, the beauty off their shape 
and colour. I could feel, without 
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absolutely looking towards them, 
that they turned restlessly from 
Colonel Thornton to his bride, but 
that they generally centred the 
whole force of their scrutiny upon 
me. I, unhappily, knew too well 
that there was nothing remarkable 
in my appearance, therefore could 
ascribe this attention to nothing but 
unladylike curiosity. ‘All the ele- 
gance of person in the world can- 
not compensate for the want of ele- 
ce of mind!’ thought I, highly 
isgusted with everybody,—wi 
the strange lady, with the old fo 
before me, with his artful wife, wit. 
myself most of all, for being seusible 
of annoyances so trifling. 

I rejoiced that I had previously 
intended to land the next time the 
vessel approached the shore. Mean- 
while, on divers pretexts, I avoided 
both the bridal pair and the starer ; 
mingling with the other passengers, 
I even ventured to try my German 
on a party of students, and devoted 
myself to a serious contemplation of 
an artist, who was making rapid 
little sketches as we glided along. 

Once more I addressed the Thorn- 
tons,—it was to bid them farewell. 

‘ Shall you be long abroad ?’ 

‘Ah, no!’ returned the bride- 
groom, playing on with a 
curl which I suspect owed its jet to 
other skill than Nature’s; ‘only a 
fortnight—only one blissful fort- 
night in this Elysium, and then 
home; but home will be enchant- 
ment also now to us—will it not, my 
Theresa ?” 

Still her old honeyed smile, as the 
sole reply to his coaxing words. 
How it palled on me from repetition, 
and it was always exactly the same! 
I turned from it in time to see a 
little—just a very little wicked curve 
on the ii s of the strange lady, who 
retained her watchful post. 

* And you, Mr. Black, how far do 

our travels extend?’ asked Mrs. 
hornton. 

‘Perhaps to Italy,’ I answered, 
quickly, for it was almost time to go. 
‘ Adieu, then,’ sighed the bride. 

‘ Adieu!’ echoed the bridegroom. 

I cast a parting glance of defiance 
on the stranger, and to my amaze- 
ment, she met it by a firm, open 
look, her lips were severed by a 
smile; she said nothing, she did not 
even move her head ; ee did- - 

x 
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eyes or mouth more eloquently in- 
icate a good-humoured good-bye. 

‘I never knew any one so cool,’ I 

mentally exclaimed, as I departed. 

Mynext letters from home brought 
the following :— 

‘Do not hint at what I tell you, 
when you answer tliis; but nothing 
can be more singular than my aunt’s 
conduct since this strange news 
arrived in the form of wedding-cake 
and cards. She has been in violent 
hysterics,—nay, I verily believe 
would tear her hair, but for the ex- 
cellent reason that it is too scarce 
a commodity to be rashly wasted. 
She raves of perfidy and outraged 
friendship, until I am led to reflect 
rather bitterly upon the events of 
last year, and the little emotion 
which, I am told, was then mani- 
fested for real griefs. I am tho- 
roughly out of conceit with all 
earthly things—disgusted by this 
weakness in a person under whose 
sway I continue,—humbled to find 
my discernment, with that of every 
one else, was so effectually blinded 
by that artful Theresa,—shocked 
that one of my own sex could act so 
badly,—full of contempt for Colonel 
Thornton's folly,—and half tempted 
to pity even Kate, who is, I believe, 
quite overwhelmed by the news, and 
who, ill as I think she has behaved, 
may almost say that her punishment 
is greater than she can bear. Oh, 
heavens! what a step-mother!’ 


Carter XI. 


As I am not to give any account 
of my travels, and as they occupied 
many months after that steam-boat 
excursion, there must be a blank in 
my history until the early spring of 
the following year,—a blank to 
others, but not to me, since my 
memory owes half its stores to that 

year of rambling. Yet it was not a 
ap y time to me; nor could I 
banish a slight suspicion that I was 
selfish in so long deserting my father. 
He mentioned Ella with more satis- 
faction when he wrote, which rather 
reconciled me to my own neglect. 

When I arrived in London, I 
found two pieces of news awaiting 
me—one, that Gerald had brought 
out his book, and won as much 
admiration as even I (in former 


days) could have coveted for him; 
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the other, that, as the death of our 
cousin Reginald De Vaincy, in the 
ae autumn, had left his 

aughter to dispose, according to 
her pleasure, of her time and means, 
she was now paying her first visit 
to Ripplestone. She was the pos- 
sessor of Vainton Hall, the De 
Vaincy’s family estate; but living 
there alone could scarcely be agree- 
able to so young a person. 

I was not at all pleased to find 
Ripplestone thus occupied. She was 
one of a family I never could love ; 
it was, moreover, aunt Mad’s habit 
to boast of her; and the note in 
which she announced her visit, 

rejudiced me still more against 
er. Ella did not write, which 
looked like having nothing delight- 
ful to communicate. 

If anything could have added to 
my discontent, it would have been 
the surprise of discovering Erasmus 
Spoonley a passenger by the same 
coach to Ripplestone. He was, of 
course, still rising, and had, at least, 
the ‘ Notes from the Niger’ to ex- 
hibit, as a proof of his abilities; 
although the general impression 
even at Alderbury seemed to be, that 
this work was inferior to those 
famous magazine contributions of 
which we were all so proud. 
There had been a period when 
Erasmus would scarcely have ac- 
knowledged me, but was new 
from the continent, and he received 
me graciously. Never commu- 
nicative about my travels, I was 
more than ever reserved when I 
suspected that he was trying to 
draw me out, doubtless with a 
view to the manufacture of such 
alliterative articles as ‘A Race 
through Rome,’ ‘Breakfasts in 
Bavaria,’ ‘Matins at Madrid,’ or 
* Vespers at Venice.’ 

I was assuredly much improved. 
I could now parry Mr. Spoonley’s 
attacks; and Pad the doubtful satis- 
faction of finding him retreat upon 
Gerald’s book, as a topic more appro- 
priate. He first praised it in com- 
pliment to my former friendship for 
the author, and then proceeded to 

int out where it possibly might 
nave been better. Santen with 
the subject, and receiving neither 
check nor encouragement from me, 
he went on to dissect it skilfully, 
leaving scarcely a misprint unno- 
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ticed, or a slightly obscure sentence 
without blame. The general im- 
pression on the mind of a stranger 
would infallibly have been, that the 
book was a failure, and that the 
subject would have been infinitely 
better handled by Mr. Spoonley 
himself. But I knew the two men; 
I knew also the distorting power of 
envy. 

It was a lovely evening as we 
approached Ripplestone ; the hedges 
were beginning to put forth little 
green sprouts, and some of the fruit- 
trees in the orchards were covered 
with blossom. Even the vivid re- 
membrance of Italian skies could 
not prevent my heart from leaping 
with joy as I recognised the dear, 
well-known scenery. As we whirled 
rapidly along, we met a lady walking 
slowly upon the footpath, which was 
raised considerably above the level 
of the road. Spoonley’s hat was 
off instantly, and my hand went 
mechanically to mine ere I could 
fully realize the fact of its being one 
I had reason to know well. A pale 
face turned towards us for an instant, 
and our salute was returned. We 
were past in an instant, and I dared 
not look round at her. Could it be 
Kate Thornton? Good heavens! 
how changed. 

‘That girl’s abominably gone off 
—excessively altered,’ observed 
Erasmus, removing his cigar from 
his mouth; and, as he often did, 
translating his first slang sentence 
into a more literary phrase— She 
used to be a little, round, rosy 
nymph, and now she’s altogether 
og —worried to death, I suppose, 

y her step-mama.’ 

I think I made some reply; but I 
was more occupied by woe if 
the change were entirely in Kate, or 
whether time had not rubbed off the 
magical ointment which made me 
see such rare beauties in her, as the 
anointed eyes of the man in the 
fairy tale descried all the marvels of 
Elfland. 

The sun is going down; the cool 
evening breeze springs up; there is 
a golden haze in the air which fore- 
tels the near approach of summer ; 
the rooks are ies straight home 
to the tall trees behind my father’s 
house, and I am following them fast. 
I have shaken hands with Erasmus, 
and swung myself to the ground; 
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there is the lodge, old Hannah curt- 
seying and smiling before the ivy, 
greener than ever. A joyous word 
to her, the gate is flung open, and I 
rush toner the house, a day be- 
fore my time, and glorying in the 
thoughts of the surprise all will ex- 
hibit. I steal sae to the dining- 
room window, and try the sash. It 
yields—I enter softly to behold, 
as I hoped, my dear father, asleep 
in his arm-chair, the invariable rule 
after dinner. I am cruel enough to 
put my hands on his shoulders and 
awake him. He feared at first it 
was a vision, but soon becoming 
quite himself, received me with great 
rapture, and urged my invading the 
ladies as I had done his solitude. 
But I stood too much in awe of Miss 
Constance de Vaincy, to follow his 
advice, and accordingly walked so- 
berly across the hall and into the 
drawing-room, as if I had been at 
home for days. My aunt had ap- 
parently changed her paleonly 
and taken up the demonstrative line, 
for a musical shriek rang through 
the apartment, and she threw herself 
into my arms ere I had leisure to 
look round. Ella had flown towards 
me also, and as soon as I could tear 
myself from my aunt, I warmly 
embraced her. In my haste and 
confusion, it seemed to me as if she 
had scarcely drawn back, when an- 
other hand was extended to me, and 
a voice said, ‘Cousin Constance, Mr. 
Black,—I see I must after all intro- 
duce myself.” She stood there in 
her deep mourning, her graceful 
throat and well turned head unco- 
vered, but there was no mistaking 
the air, the figure; above all, the 
penetrating eyes ;—it was the lady 
of the steam-boat. 

It was scarcely a pleasant surprise, 
and so I suppose my face betrayed, 
for the elegant girl moved away with 
a@ more reserved air, and sat down 
quietly. I felt that it would not do 
to begin as enemies ; so I said, after 
a moment's hesitation, ‘ Pardon 
me, Miss de Vaincy, I am_bewil- 
dered ; have we not seen each other 
before?” 

‘Certainly we have,’ she replied, 
ood-humouredly. ‘Ah! what a 
ovely day it was, and what a scene! 

But Tena to blush at the recollec- 


tion, for I see you remember me as 
a strangely forward person.’ 
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Ella interposed. ‘Constanee knew 
who you were, which will account 
for any intelligent look she may have 
given you.’ 

My new relative laughed. ‘Oh! 
I have before me still the grave, 
astonished, reproving glance with 
which you received my mute fare- 
well. As I went so far, I might as 
well have introduced myself at once, 
but I had scarcely impudence enough 
for that, and I—was at the instant 
alone.’ 

Her smile vanished as she thus 
referred to her father. 

* But how did you recognise me ?” 
T asked. 

‘Have you forgotten,’ she said, 
archly, ‘your meeting with a young 
couple, and their loud greeting of 
you as Mr. Black, and the mention 
of Ripplestone? I must have been 
deaf had I not heard them, and 
blind to have resisted the tempta- 
tion of watching one whom I knew 
to be my own cousin.’ 

No! she is not in my style, I inva- 
riably reiterated, contrasting her 
frank loquacity with Kate’s little 
blushes and broken sentences. It 
did not occur to me then that the 
latter proceeded less from bashful- 
ness than coquetry. I was in those 
days apt to confuse cordial, candid 
manners with boldness, and so 
used to affected timidity, that the 
open, sensible, self-possessed manner 
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of a woman of the world jarred upon 
my sensitive feelings. 

Constance regarded me wistfully 
for a moment, and then pushed 
her chair further into the shade, 
resuming the work she must have 
laid down as I entered. As she 
did so, however, I saw her glance 
at Ella solicitously. Ella did not 
look well; she was thinner than 
ever, and if possible paler. Ere 
long, I perceived that my aunt was 
less kind in her manner to her than 
formerly ,—there was less adoration, 
less boasting about her. In the 
course of the evening, various hints 
fell from her once flattering lips, 
which considerably surprised me. 
Allusions to wasted talents, to the 
empire of indolence, to fame thrown 
away,—and whenever these myste- 
rious topics were agitated, Ella’s 
cheek grew crimson, although she 
never lifted up her eyes or ventured 
on a retort. Once or twice, Miss 
Constance De Vaincy turned away 
the conversation from this dangerous 
subject in a careless, laughing mode, 
which I scarcely knew whether to 
ascribe to thoughtlessness or con- 
sideration ; and several times, when 
Ella spoke to her, there was a tender 
intonation in her voice unlike what 
I had ever heard in it before. My 
sister evidently liked her new friend 
as much as the rest of the family. 








HE familiar letters of its dis- 

tinguished men are among the 
most interesting records which an 
age can preserve for its own instruc- 
tion and amusement, and transmit 
to posterity as a monument of itself. 
If the writers have been prominent 
actors in the great drama of the 
national history, theircorrespondence 
with their friends and acquaintance 
will often take us behind the scenes 
of political life, and reveal to us 
the springs of those proceedin 
which are sometimes unintelligible 
when viewed by themselves, and 
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merely by the light of public policy. 
came iy oan erly [ 
longing to history are thus dis- 
closed, yet the characters of public 
men, of which the general public 
has so vague and partial a know- 
ledge, come out in so much fuller 
detail, stripped of official reserve 
and that sort of acting which belongs 
by a sort of necessity to political 
life, that the facts which were known 
before assume a new interest and a 
fresh significance as we regard them 
in their true relation to the men 
through whose opinions and passions 
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they were retarded or developed, 
of whose minds and feelings they 
are at naas Se oe — the 
exponents. Biography gives vitali 
to history, which ee withe 
out the aid of its humble coadjutor, 
abstract and colourless, actuated 
by general laws, and issuing in 
oo results, which need trans- 
ting into motives of individual 
action and effects upon individual 
life, before they gain their hold on 
the interest and affections necessary 
to make the study of history popular 
and fruitful. And when the writers 
of letters are not in the foremost 
ranks of statesmanship, but occupy 
such a position as to observe the 
conduct and discern the motives of 
the leading men, the value of the 
information to be gained from them 
is second to none in historical im- 
rtance, and is indeed only to be 
imited by the sagacity and enaahe 
of the informants. But besides this 
litical source of interest in pub- 
ished correspondence,—and which, 
except in the case of professed lite- 
rary men, is its main attraction for 
contempora readers,— posterity 
will find , = an inexhaustible 
store of facts to be depended on, 
from which to draw conclusions as 
to the social state of the age and 
country wherein the correspondence 
was carried on. And from this point 
of view, there is only one condition 
necessary to render the correspond- 
ence interesting, and philosophically 
serviceable, and that is, that the 
writers should have common sense, 
at least in such a degree as to qualify 
them to stand as representatives of 
the mass of their countrymen at the 
time. Probably the more nearl 
they do this, the more valuable will 
their correspondence be to posterity. 
There is, then, no branch of litera- 
ture in which criticism may be so 
justly tolerant ; for the folly, or the 
prejudice, or the ignorance, which 
1s per se reprehensible, may be pro- 
perly considered worth preserving, 
as an indication of the state of public 
feeling and public intelligence ai the 
time, or a landmark from which 
posterity may calculate their pro- 
ss or their decline. We hold it 
therefore, a justifiable and even a 
ager ge A act, to publish the 
etters of any man,—not relatively 
to his times a madman or a dunce 
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—who has had activity of mind, 
and sympathy or business with 
his fellow-men, sufficient to have 
caused a voluminous correspon- 
dence. This is especially true of 
our own country, where, happily, 
the administration of affairs is not 
concentrated in a class of govern- 
ment officials subordinated in 4 
rigid system and to an unchanging 
rule, but where the public fune- 
tions of social life are so distri- 
buted as to call out for every 
citizen in his station, something of 
that conjoined responsibility and 
energy, which form together the 
two elements of the political train- 
ing, by which we English have ar- 
rived at the enviable condition of 
enjoying freedom without anarchy 
and government without despotism. 
Here, then, it is especially necessary 
to the complete comprehension of 
our social state, that the fullest re- 
cords of the lives and characters of 
those who are leading men in 
their respective classes, types of all 
that is excellent and defective in 
those classes, should be furnished 
to posterity. Our only regret is, 
not that so many —— are 
published, the subjects of which have 
not been very eminent in their time, 
but that the range of biography has 
hitherto been too exclusive — con- 
fined, with few exceptions, to men 
of literary or political eminence, 
and these exceptions being chiefly 
religious biographies of a thoroughly 
unwholesome tendency. We con- 
fess that in this country, the great- 
ness of which depends immediately 
upon its material wealth and those 
who are engaged in producing or 
distributing it, literature, science, 

litics, and theology seem to us to 
ave monopolized too large a share 
of those personal records, an abiding 
place in which is an honourable 
object of ambition. We have had the 
Napoleon of Peace,—when are we 
to have the Plutarch of Commerce? 

The point of view indicated is, we 
feel assured, the true point of view 
for all biographies of other than 
first-rate men; by which we mean of 
men, either of remarkable genius, 
or whose achievements have modi- 
fied the course of the world’s history. 
The Wellingtons and the Peels, the 
Shelleys and the Scotts, are in them- 
selves, and to the men of their own 
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times, as interesting as they will be 
to posterity. But the other men 
who are lucky enough to get their 
lives written, either from having had 
admiring friends to preserve their 
letters, or from leaving relatives to 
whom their reputation is a kind of 
property, have but a slight interest 
or their contemporaries, who knew 
nothing of them personally ; and so 
their memorials in most cases drop 
out of sight, and are valued but as 
so much waste paper. If, however, 
the compilers or editors would but 
keep definitely before their minds 
the plain fact, that as individual men, 
their subjects can awaken lasting 
interest, neither in their contem- 
poraries, nor in posterity, but that, 
as specimens of a class, as types of 
those who have to perform definite 
functions in the commonwealth, they 
may be extremely valuable, and of 
the highest interest to posterity, the 
result would be a series of memoirs, 
histories, and collections of letters, 
resenting to future ages the social 
e and Pa of the times which 
preceded, with the same clearness 
as the ruins of Herculaneum and 
wopge present us, in the nine- 
teenth century, with the domestic 
habits of » awenee of the first 
century, and far greater fulness of 
detail. “ 

These remarks, sufficiently obvious 
inthemselves, have been immediately 
called forth by a memoir of the late 
Dr. Copleston, Bishop of Llandaff, 
published by his nephew. His was a 
career of remarkable success; not 
that he rose to a very lofty eminence, 
or had the largest functions of the 
State to discharge, but that he dis- 
charged remarkably well those to 
which he was called, and filled some 
of the most important and influential 
offices of his profession. He was 
admirably fitted to convey to pos- 
terity a notion of the sort of man a 
g college tutor and master was 

uring the earlier part of the nine- 
teenth century—to figure as the 
centre of a group, and the hero of a 
dramatic story, which should have 
told to our great-grandchildren what 
Oxford was in the times immediately 
preceding our own. The whole in- 
terest attaching to the man belongs 
to him as Fellow, Tutor, and Provost 
of Oriel. If posterity remember 
him, it will be as having tradition- 
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ally done more than any other 
man to raise Oriel to an eminent 
position in Oxford and England, 
and as having manfully fought for 
Oxford against calumniators with- 
out, and against bigots within. 
Yet of all this, which was the 
man’s real life, the thing he came 
into the world apparently to do, 
the biographer gives us but a 
meagre account; and we have in- 
stead, letters, extracts from journals, 
and remarks of his own, little 
connected with the main business 
upon which his uncle was employed. 
It is not to the presence of these 
things that we object, but to the 
comparative importance given to 
them; as if one should write the 
life of the Duke of Wellington, 
and omit his campaigns. It would 
be idle to answer that the aim 
of the biographer is to depict the 
man as man, and not as official; 
to show to us the humanity that is 
in him, not to describe the mecha- 
nical routine in which his days pass 
under the division of labour im- 
po by social life ; though we have 
ittle doubt that some such feeling 
lies at the bottom of the mistakes of 
this sort made by biographers. The 
truth is, that the character of the 
man, what he really is, manifests 
itself in what he does, in the zeal 
and effectiveness with which he dis- 
charges his daily tasks. In this lies 
what the man 1s worth to the com- 
munity, though, of course, the in- 
fluence of a good and wise man ex- 
tends far beyond his routine busi- 
ness, into his social intercourse with 
his friends, into his amusements, into 
his self-imposed occupations, into 
his opinions on the various topics of 

litics, literature, science, in which 
e takes interest; and all these are 
necessary to complete the portrait. 
But to throw into the background 
all that upon which half a man’s life 
is spent—that which is peculiarly his 
business—into which his best ener- 
gies are continuously directed—with 
the success or failure of which the 
man himself may be said to succeed 
or fail, surely this is a mistake in 
art, and seems to us connected with 
a mistake in morals ; the feeling con- 
scious or unconscious that there is 
little worth in the business of life, 
that a man is only truly cultivating 
his humanity when he gets away 
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from this business. Mr. Stanley 
knew better than this when he wrote 
Dr. Arnold’s life. How the school- 
master stands there—how one sees 
all the fine sides of the man’s cha- 
racter coming out under the hopes 
and fears, anxieties and pleasures of 
the station in which God had placed 
him, as we see a mountain revealing 
its universe of beauty under the 
lights and shades of the sky. And 
again, in the same writer’s memoir 
of his father, the late Bishop of 
Norwich, the admirable individuality 
of the portrait is produced by the 
same true feeling of the effect of a 
man’s business in life in bringing out 
his character, if he have one. And 
this leads us to remark, that though 
almost any man’s hfe is worth 
writing, it is by no means any one 
who can write it—a fact, of which 
the relatives of distinguished men 
seem unfortunately in general igno- 
rant. The requisite qualifications of 
a biographer vary, of course, in 
reference to his subject, but two or 
three leading conditions seem essen- 
tial to a good biography. The 
writer should have known him of 
whom he writes during the effective 
part of his career; have been familiar 
with his aims, his difficulties, both 
from within and without; his pre- 
vious training. This, it is plain, can 
seldom be attained, except by a con- 
temporary; and this, among other 
reasons, is one of the principal ob- 
jections to the now common practice 
of entrusting the task of writing the 
lives of distinguished men to their 
younger relatives. That the objec- 
tions may be overcome by an intense 
sympathy, and by peculiar ad- 
vantages of knowledge, is seen in 
Mr. Stanley’s case, before referred 
to. Then, again, acquaintance with 
the duties of the profession of the 
man whose life has to be written 
would in most cases seem an essential. 
But, above all, any antagonisms of 
religious or political party, except in 
the rarest cases, utterly unfit a man 
for writing a life of another. A 
Protectionist must be a wonderful 
man who would not make a strange 
melodrama of Sir Robert Peel's 
political life ; and, with all our love 
and reverence for Dr. Arnold, we 
scarcely think he would have ac- 
quitted himself satisfactorily as the 
biographer of John Henry Newman. 
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We are afraid that Bishop Copleston 
has suffered somewhat from this 
latter cause. He was a prominent 
opponent in his later life of the 
ractarian movement, on which 
question his nephew seems to be 
not altogether at one with him. 
We doubt whether a reader pre- 
viously unacquainted with the 
Bishop's opinions on this point would 
have gathered even a hint of them 
from the book. There is one 
omission in connexion with this 
matter which, for our parts, we 
cannot too strongly censure. We 
will simply state the fact, and 
leave the reader to draw his own 
conclusion. The only occasion on 
which the Bishop of Llandaff took 
an active part in any Oxford 
roceedings after he ceased to be 
ovost of Oriel, was on the 
degradation of Mr. Ward, for 
the publication of The Ideal of a@ 
Christian Church. On that occa- 
sion, Dr. Copleston exerted all 
his great influence in Oxford against 
Mr. Ward. Now, on the wisdom 
of these proceedings against Mr 
Ward, there was at the time, and 
has been ever since, great differ- 
ence of opinion, and no one 
would have quarrelled with Mr. 
Copleston for stating his objections 
to the part taken by his onus But 
to ignore the whole matter is, to 
say the least of it, absurd; as the 
omission was sure to be pointed out, 
and attract in the end more atten- 
tion than if it had been mentioned 
with other facts in the course of 
the biography. We cannot help 
tracing to a similar motive the ve 
scanty selection that appears in this 
volume of the letters of the Bishop 
to his intimate friend of forty 
ears, Dr. Whately, Archbishop of 
ublin. A correspondence between 
two such men on the literary and 
political topics in which we know 
them both to have been interested, 
and to have been competent judges, 
would have been a welcome ex- 
change for the unimportant matter 
of which a large portion of Mr. 
Copleston’s volume is made up. 
We feel the more angry at this 
omission, and the polis has the 
more reason to regret it, as Bisho 
Copleston’s correspondence wit. 
Lord Dudley, which, from his lord- 
ship’s published letters, would have 
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been most interesting, has either 
been destroyed or suppressed by 
his lordship’s executors; and causes 
unknown to us have prevented his 
correspondence with Lord Grenville 
and the late Lord Lyttelton, and 
letters of importance to the late 
Sir Robert Peel, from seeing the 
light. 

In spite, however, of all draw- 
backs, the memoir is pleasant 
reading, and one travels through it 
with the consciousness of being in 
the company of a clear-headed, well- 
read, kind-hearted, conscientious 
man, who did admirably well the 
special work given him to do, and 
took a by no means uninfluential 
part in the larger concerns of the 
great world out of Oxford. There 
1s, besides, an air of prosperity, a 
tone of contentment about the k, 
which is very cheerful in these times, 
when most of the thinking men are 
probing the wounds and uncovering 
the sores of the body politic, in a 
way that one feels to be necessary, 
but which makes one very un- 
comfortable, as though the thin 
erust of earth were to become 
suddenly transparent, and make 


visible and audible the roaring, 
heaving mass of central fire. The 
following extract from a letter to 
Dr. Whately, written in 1824, in- 


volves a sae le invaluable in 
practical life, and tends to settle on 
a basis of thorough good sense and 
sound reasoning a question which 
must continually be perplexing 
sensitive, conscientious people :— 
Even the sense of duty must be 
satisfied in permitting many things to 
go unattended to, which, if the means 
were in our hands, we should be glad to 
regulate. It seems absurd to mount to 
metaphysical principles for a guide in 
the common familiar concerns of life. 
¥et I have frequently been led to reflect 
on the wide prevalence of evil in the 
world, as a proof that God cannot expect 
us to harass ourselves incessantly in 
resisting it. He doubtless permits it, as 
affording an arena for our energies, 
directed as they should be in obedience 
to his will. But it could never be meant 
= our own enjoyment is to be nullified 
it. 

These reflections used to occur to my 
mind when engaged in active duties as 
a college officer; and it often appeared 
to me the most difficult question, with 
what degree of evil existing under one’s 
eyes one might fairly indulge a feeling 
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of complacency, and a desire for repose 
or enjoyment. No one will say that 
these feelings are not to be indulged 
at all, while any degree of evil exists 
around us which we may by possibility 
counteract. Our Saviour himself was 
not always teaching or relieving distress, 
and much both of moral and physical 
evil he must have witnessed without 
interfering to correct it. 

Whenever, therefore, a service of this 
kind exceeds the measure of our health 
or spirits, we ought to be satisfied that 
another duty withdraws us from it, and 
endeavour to forget, by diversion to 
other objects, the imperfections and 
blemishes which are inseparable from 
earthly things. 

It is seldom, indeed, that one has 
occasion to inculcate this sort of duty, 
but the best motives require a mode- 
rating hand; even benevolence itself 
may grow up into asceticism. 

To a philosophic temper Dr. 
Copleston =iet intellectual ac- 
complishments of an unusually wide 
range. He is one of the few 
instances of a home _ education 
turning out a distinguished man, 
though in his case Oxford possibly 
— the usual training of a 
public school, for he was elected 
a scholar of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege in his sixteenth year, and 
within four years was specially 
invited to become a fellow of 
Oriel, of which college he became 
tutor in his twenty-first year. In 
his probationary year he gained the 
English essay, the subject being 
agrienlture, and treated it in so 
masterly a fashion as to obtain the 
singular compliment of a vote of 
thanks from the Agricultural Society. 
As tutor of Oriel, he became captain 
of a company of volunteers raised 
among his undergraduates, on the 
anticipation of a French invasion 
in 1797. The year 1800 was 
the era of the new cxamination 
statute at Oxford; Mr. Copleston 
took a leading part in promoting 
the change against a vehement 
opposition, and when the statute 
passed, undertook with five other 
colleagues the delicate and diffi- 
cult task of conducting the first 
examinations. We find him in the 
same year admitted to priests’ orders, 
and instituted to a small vicarage, 
the duties of which he could per- 
form without interfering with his 
collegiate functions. In 1802, he 
was elected Professor of Poetry, a 
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_ which he held for some years. 
e results are given to the world 
im a series of ‘ prelectiones,’ which, 
being written in Latin, are, of 
course, read but by few, but his 
biographer tells us they ‘will never 
cease to delight those who can 
appreciate clear development of 
principles, just criticism, discri- 
minating delicacy of taste, and, per- 
haps, above all, Latinity of such 
pure and brilliant water, that when, 
mm our recollection, we compare it 
with Ciceronian gems, it loses none 
of its lustre.’ The versatility of his 
power and the variety of his pur- 
suits are shown by some vigo- 
rous researches into his own genea- 
logy, and by his election, in 1804, 
as a fellow of the Antiquarian 
Society. In 1806 he was made 
senior treasurer of his college, and 
his financial talents are exemplified 
by a passage in his diary referring 
to this appointment :— 

Obtained the consent of the college 
to a plan for improving the revenues, 
by borrowing fines instead of taking 
them from the lessees at renewals, and 
increasing the reserved rents instead.— 
N.B. Being continued six years in the 
office, contrary to the usual custom of 
electing for one year only, succeeded in 
establishing this plan, by means of which 
the income of the college has been 
trebled, all its debts liquidated, and the 
estates better tenanted. 

In 1807 appeared the ‘ Advice toa 
Young Reviewer,’ suggested, we be- 
lieve, by a critique in the British 
Critic upon Mant’s Poems, and ex- 
posing in so forcible and effective a 
style the low arts and malicious de- 
vices of reviewers, that though a 
mere jeu d'esprit, it remains to this 
day a most useful warning, both to 
critics what to avoid, and tothe public, 
to be on their guard against the 
critics. Coming at the moment when 
criticism of the slashing impertinent 
kind was more attended to than it is 
now, it must have been a real relief 
and a hearty relish to insulted au- 
thors. Flushed with his triumph 
over impertinence out of Oxford, he 
next assailed it nearer home, and in 
a entitled The Examiner 

zamined, administered tremendous 
castigation to arash member of the 
University, who, being in gross 
ignorance both of logic and of facts, 
had published, and got puffed into 


notoriety, a work called ie made 
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Easy. In both these phiets, as 
sietwende in the repthes tots Edin- 
burgh Review calumnies upon Ox- 
ford Education, Mr. Copleston unites 
with his sarcasm and wit the clear 
enunciation of such important prin- 
ciples, that, like Sydney Smith, he 
seems to have only pointed his argu- 
ment to make it go further home, 
and do its useful service more 
thoroughly. His is no mere holiday 
lest dite edge and polish of his 
weapon are for use, not for show. 

Towards the close of 1809 the 
Chancellorship of the University of 
Oxford became vacant by the death 
of the Duke of Portland. The can- 
didates were Lord Grenville, Lord 
Eldon then Lord Chancellor, and the 
Duke of Beaufort. Mr. Copleston 
warmly espoused the cause of the first 
mentioned nobleman, who was suc- 
cessful in spite of his advocacy of 
catholic emancipation, and the im- 
mense influence which the church 
patronage of the Lord Chan- 
cellor naturally gave to one of 
his opponents. The connexion thus 
formed, ripened into a friendship 
between Lord Grenville and Mr, 
Copleston, and the latter was thence- 
forth a welcome guest in the 
polished and intellectual society of 
which Lord Grenville was the centre. 
Mr. Copleston’s motives for his 
choice are given in a letter to his 
father, in which he says, ‘ We have 
now at our head what we ought to 
have—theablest and themost learned 
nobleman in the kingdom—a firm 
friend to the Established Church— 
a sincere Christian—a man of the 
most correct private life, and a de- 
termined anti-gallican and anti-phi- 
losophist.’ 

In 1810 Mr. Copleston resigned 
his college tutorship, after holdin 
it thirteen years. The only recor 
of this office afforded us by his bio- 
grapher, consists of a letter to him- 
Self from Mr. Hughes, of Donning- 
ton Priory, who was a pupil of Mr. 
Copleston. The following extracts 
present the main points of the 
summary : 

As far as I can judge of the public 
opinion entertained in Oxford at the 
time of my first residence, I believe that, 
if graduates and undergraduates collec- 
tively had been called to name their one 
‘ Pentanthlus,’"—the man among them 
best adapted, according to the definition 
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of some English sage of the old time, to 
discharge well any given office of peace 
or war,—they would have unanimously 
named your uncle. His manly and 
practical habits of mind pervaded both 
his lectures, and his opinions as to the 
true ends of an university education. 
The latter he held to consist, not so 
much in the quantity of books read, 
and systems learned in a half-digested 
manner, as in the acquired power of 
dissecting and investigating a subject, of 
whatever given sort, with sustained 
attention, and in that logical and com- 
mon-sense way by which it becomes incor- 
porated with the mind. Things rather 
than words, and quality rather than 
quantity, were the tests of proficiency to 
which he looked. Both during his college 
career, and in after life, his mind ap- 
peared at the same time to grasp the 
main gist of a question, and to classify 
all its minute details with a just appre- 
ciation of the relative bearing and im- 
portance of each. It was not his nature 
to make the most trifling thing a sine- 
cure which came under his notice, even 
down to the planting a forest-tree, or 
the proper orthography of a name; and 
on subjects on which he conversed to 
get information, so mercilessly pertinent 
were his queries and cross-questionings, 
that the examined at once discerned his 
own deficiency in matters on which he 
had thought himself fully prepared, and 
the right method of remedying it ; while 
at the same time he perceived that what- 
ever he had said to the purpose was 
from that moment stored for use in the 
mind of the querist. 
= » - -»* 


It may be well imagined how favour- 
ably this analytical habit of mind, 
seconded by his known and extensive 
scholarship, and a patience and accu- 
racy which passed over nothing, told on 
Mr. Copleston’s efficiency as a lecturer. 
Under his system, and that of his friend 
and colleague, Mr. Bishop, (a sound 
instructor, and a man of many virtues, 
whom our roughest hands regarded with 
a sort of filial feeling,) the college studies 
embraced only one lecture a day; but 
to prepare this lecture so as to satisfy 
your uncle’s zeal and accuracy, fully 
taxed the industry and scholarship of 
those who gave him their full atten- 
tion. Of the necessity of the modern 
system of getting up books for a degree, 
styled by the young men ‘coaching,’ or 
‘cramming,’ I cannot presume to form 
an opinion ; all I can say is, that Mr. 
Copleston’s mode of lecturing rendered 
it a work of supererogation, provided 
his instructions were noted and stored 
up at the time. 

* * 


* » * * 
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A despairing freshman, after one or 
two previous failures, and much laudable 
plodding, had stuck fast in the middle 
of the Pons Asinorum. 

Mr. C.—‘Do you really think, 
Mr. * * * *, that you can master this 
fifth proposition ? 

Mr. * * * * (in a deep positive tone). 
—‘No, sir, I can not !—but (emphati- 
cally) I'L Try.’ 

Mr. C.—‘I respect the manliness 
of that answer, Mr. * * * *: and, 
let me tell you, I am convinced you 
have it in you not only to try but to 
succeed.’ 

The effect of this timely tact showed 
itself at the next lecture ; the neophyte 
took heart, got through the dreaded 
problem with perfect accuracy, and very 
soon found out for himself what his sub- 
sequent high honours in the schools de- 
monstrated, that he had one of the 
clearest and soundest heads of his 
standing. 

* * * * * * 

A successful evasion of the discipline 
maintained by Mr. Copleston was con- 
sidered as no great matter of good taste 
or triumphant ingenuity, and the sym- 
pathy felt for those who had come into 
unpleasant collision with him, was 
usually of the nature of what you or I 
should feel for a friend passing through 
the process of the Insolvent Court, or 
sued for ‘breach of promise’ before an 
impartial judge. 

* * * * * * 

I may truly say that I never knew 
any professed man of letters from whom 
I heard, in the way of familiar conversa- 
tion, such sound and discreet maxims as 
to that art of society in which Parr and 
Porson certainly were novices, and those 
business-like habits which qualify a man 
to take care of himself and other people. 
I fear that if a German eruditissimus 
had made a third at our private lectures, 
he would have held Mr. Copleston’s occa- 
sional ‘prolusiones de omnibus rebus 
et quibusdam aliis,’as something almost 
unholy; though somehow or other I 
seem to recollect them better than most 
other things which occurred so long ago. 
You will smile, I think, at the following 
characteristic trait of a relative whose 
turn of mind you knew so well. A note 
was delivered to your uncle while we 
were ‘enucleating’ (as our excellent 
friend and olim socius, T—, used to 
style it) a tough part of the Agamemnon. 
Having opened and perused it, Mr. 
Copleston tossed it indignantly to me, 
pointing to the direction. 

‘Now, look there —as if that man, 
who ought to know better, and has 
called here half-a-dozen times, could not 
recollect that my name is Cop-les-ton, 
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as you may see it over my door, and 
that I was baptized Edward, which he 


must know also, or might have found 
out.’ 


H.—‘He indulges you, I see, sir, 
with two superfluous letters.’ 

C.—‘Yes—the Rev. Mr. Copplestone! 
Now, J cannot recommend a better habit 
to a young man, like yourself, entering 
the world in good society, than to ascertain 
the exact prefix, spelling, and pronuncia- 
tion of every man’s name with whom you 
have intercourse: such, I mean, as he 
and his family choose habitually to adopt. 
Depend upon it, that people in general 
infer a sort of odvywpra from such lapses ; 
as if you took so little interest in their 
identity, as to forget the minor charac- 
twitie dit.’ * ° + © 

A remarkably astute elderly man of 
business, who had made a large fortune 
on the Stock Exchange, was asked by a 
neighbour how he had sped as to the 
renewal of the lease of an important 
part of his estate, held under Oriel 
College. ‘Why, not so wellas I ex- 
pected,’ was the answer. ‘I thought I 
should get a pretty easy bargain with 
a mere learned, bookish fellow, like 
Copleston; but I was rather taken 
aback, I confess: he is as well up to the 
value of land and money as I am myself, 
and seems acquainted with every acre of 
the property.’ 


About this time appeared the 
three replies to the calumnies of the 
Edinburgh Review, which, as coming 
from one who had himself played a 
leading part in the correction of 
abuses, and the supply of defici- 
encies at Oxford, may be taken as 
the opinions of the wisest and most 
thoughtful churchmen of this time 
on the important question of uni- 
versity education. He became 
shortly afterwards a contributor to 
the Sette Review, though he 
did not habitually devote himself to 
article - writing, his contributions 
altogether amounting only to six, 
and spreading over a space of fifteen 

ears. From this date, evidences 
os to appear in his letters and 
journals, of the interest he took in 
questions of finance and political 
economy; his clear intelligence 
leading him even thus early to re- 
cognise the superiority of Huskis- 
son, and the merits of Malthus. 
Little occurs during the next two or 
three years of Mr. Copleston’s 
career, to break the quiet stream of 
academical life—in his case so 
pleasantly varied by visits to houses 
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where virtue, intellect, and rank, 
united to make the owners distin- 
guished. In 1813 he declined the 
offer of the headship of Magdalen 
Hall, made him by ae Grenville; 
probably, from the consciousness 
that the apparently approaching 
vacancy in the rovostship of his 
own college could scarcely fail to 
raise him to a still higher post. The 
summer of 1814 he spent, for the 
first time, on the continent; and the 
letters written on this tour, as well 
as on subsequent ones, are well 
worthy to take place beside those of 
his friend Lord Dudley, which he 
afterwards published. Shortly after 
his return to Oxford, the expected 
vacancy occurred, and the Fellows of 
Oriel unanimously selected Mr. 
Copleston for theirhead, andthe Uni- 
versity heightened the compliment, 
by conferring upon him the diploma 
degree of DD the highest honour 
the University can bestow. We 
wish that the biographer had given 
us something by eo we could have 
enabled our readers to form a defi- 
nite estimate of Dr. Copleston’s 
merits and services in his new and 
influential position, but he has 
not; so we must pass on to his 
successive literary productions. In 
1819 he published two letters to Sir 
Robert Peel, On the Pernicious 
— of a Variable Standard of 

alue, especially as it regards the 
Condition of the Lower Orders, and 
the Poor Laws; and, On the Causes 
of the Increase of Pauperism, and 
on the Poor Laws; the former of 
which, received striking testimony 
from Mr. Tierney and Sir J. Mack- 
intosh in the House of Commons, 
and two years subsequently from 
that eminent authority, Mr. Baring 
—afterwards Lord Ashburton. 
From this time forward we find him 
on terms of intimacy with, and re- 
ferred to as an authority by, the most 
eminent statesmen and financiers of 
the day. But, probably, the work 
by which Dr. Copleston has become 
most widely known, is the Jn- 
quiry into the Doctrines of Necessity 
and Predestination, consisting of 
sermons preached before the Uni- 
versity, with appendices, and pub- 
lished in the year 1821. The work 
will ever remain valuable, as showing 
the sources of confusion on this sub- 
ject which lie in the ambiguous use 
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of words, and as carrying out the 
great aupneaes of Bishop Butler, on 
the analogy between natural and 
revealed religion, which always 
must weigh most powerfully with 
candid inquirers; inasmuch as its 
essence consists in demonstrating 
the su inconsistencies and 
impossibilities of revealed religion, 
to be the commonly received facts of 
natural religion, the result equally 
of cultivated reason and spontaneous 
consciousness. The error of the 
Fatalist and the Predestinarian or 
Calvinist, (who is nothing but a 
Fatalist, whose theory arbitrarily 
confines itself to the future life,) con- 
sists in pushing one side of an harmo- 
niously combining truth to the 
destruction of the other side; in 
asserting that of two apparently 
contradictory propositions, one is 
necessarily false. The answer, in 
short, is, that our principles of prac- 
tical life are seen to consist of 
propositions severally found by ex- 
perience and reason to be true; but 
which, in our imperfect state of 
knowledge, and the limited faculties 
with which we are endowed, are not 
logically reconcilable; and that this 


is what might be @ priori expected, 


where truths affecting the conduct 
and interests of finite beings have 
their source and ultimate harmony 
in the being of the Infinite. We are 
sure that our readers will be grati- 
fied by a correspondence arising out 
of this work, between Dr. Copleston 
and Mr. (afterwards Sir D. K.) 
Sandford, who had recently attacked 
Oxford, and Oriel in particular, with 
t acrimony in the Edinburgh 
view. These frank acknowledg- 
ments of error on the one side, and 
the readiness to forgive on the other, 
are among the rare but choicest 
pleasures of literary and religious 
controversy. Nor is it a very 
common thing for a book to produce 
on the mind of men as clever and 
accomplished as Mr. Sandford, an 
effect so complete and convincing. 


College of Glasgow, December 22, 1823. 


Srr,—Though I have too much reason 
to fear that a letter with my signature 
may not be acceptable to you, I cannot 
refrain from giving the simple expres- 
sion of my gratitude for a very essential 
service you have rendered me. My mind 
{as I suppose, at some season or another, 
must be the case with all serious thinkers 
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on —— subjects) had been much 
agitated by the mysterious questions of 
predestination and election. Till lately, 
I confess with shame, I had not read 
your book on this topic. Its recent 
perusal has put an end to my doubts 
and hesitations—I hope for ever. The 
very work which, when unknown to me, 
I dared to mention in a slighting manner, 
has thus, under Providence, been the 
happy instrument of removing all my 
hesitations, and yielding peace to my 
disquieted thoughts. You will, perhaps, 
receive with indifference this tardy 
atonement for former petulance and 
error. But great will be my satisfaction 
if to the other members of the university, 
with whom my sincere confession of a 
heavy fault has reconciled me, I shall be 
enabled to add the name of Dr. Copleston. 
I am, with much respect, 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 
D. K. SanpForD. 


Oriel College, December 28, 1823. 

Dear Srr,—It was far from a feeling 
of indifference with which I read your 
letter. A testimony so frank, and sopow- 
erful to the usefulness of a treatise, must 
naturally give its author sincere plea- 
sure. But besides this, I should be 
sorry and ashamed to be thought in- 
sensible to the kindness of your com- 
munication. 

Whatever pain may have been caused 
by any former exercise of your pen, be 
assured that this letter has had all the 
healing influence you could have in- 
tended or desired. In common with 
your academical friends, I had always 
admired your talents, and this proof you 
have given of a generous heart, makes 
me hope that I may hereafter be in- 
cluded in that number, and that some 
time or other I may have an opportunity 
of testifying my esteem in person. 

Believe me, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully and sincerely, 
E, CopLeston, 


College of Glasgow, January 4rd, 1824. 

Dear Srr,—I have no words to ex- 
press the heartfelt pleasure with which 
your letter has affected me. Unless you 
could know the pain and sorrow inflicted 
on me by a long estrangement from all 
that is eminent and dignified at Oxford, 
you cannot appreciate the joy of a re- 
conciliation now sanctioned by the 
person whom I had most wantonly, 
causelessly, and, I had feared, unpardon- 
ably offended. A nature generous as 
yours requires, I am well aware, no 
further acknowledgment of error and of 
penitence. I will add only the expres- 
sion of my confident hope, that, though 
I may never do anything to merit much 
praise, I shall for the future avoid giving 
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reason for the censure of the virtuous 
and the wise..... It is quite uncer- 
tain when I may again visit Oxford, but 
it delights me to know that, whenever 
I may have that happiness, I shall be 
permitted to number you with my re- 
conciled and only too indulgent friends, 
Ever, with much respect, 
Gratefully and sincerely yours, 
D. K. Sanprorp. 


For some years Dr. Copleston’s 
life appears to have flowed on as 
leasantly as the combination of high 
intellectual powers, large attain- 
ments, and a social position whose 
duties and pleasures were alike cal- 
culated to sustain and call them 
forth, can secure to a mortal. 
Occasional ill health seems the onl 
interruption to this felicity. He 
mixed freely in the most distinguished 
circles of English society, enjoyed 
the friendship of the wise, the active, 
and the good; and the eminent 
persons who from time to time 
came to Oxford, found their natural 
attraction and a kind reception at 
Oriel Lodge. He had, too, his 
retirement from the busy world at 
his native place, Offwell, in Devon- 
shire, where he purchased an estate, 
and amused himself with planting 
and improving, and recruiting his 
health and spirits amid the scenes 
of nature, to which, in her wilder 
or her softer mood, in Switzerland 
or in Devonshire, he was enthu- 
siastically sensitive. In the middle 
of 1826 he received from Lord 
Liverpool the offer of the deanery of 
Chester—a compliment the higher, 
as Dr. Gna belonged to an 
opposite political party; and had, 
indeed, been hitherto dshonecd from 
ministerial preferment by that cause. 
Moreover, it was a stranger thing 
then than it would be thought now, 
thanks mainly to Sir Robert Peel, 
for a minister to offer church pre- 
ferment to a distinguished man, 
who was — to his party on 
important political measures. Lend 
Liverpool soon passed away from 
the political scene; and Canning’s 
remature fate raised Lord Goderich, 
or abrief period, to the helm of the 
state. ‘This nobleman, on a vacan 
occurring in the see of Llandaft 
with which, at that time, the 
deanery of St. Paul’s was held in 
commendam, offered it to Dr. Cop- 
leston ; and with this preferment 
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his Oxford career naturally came to 
a close. On the great question of 
that time, the removal of the civil 
disabilities of the Papists, Dr. Cop- 
leston’s opinions had been long 
decided ; and of three parliamentary: 
speeches which he published, one 
was in support of the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts, and 
another in favour of the Catholic 
Emancipation Act. On the ques- 
tion of parliamentary reform which 
immediately followed, the Bishop 
of Llandaff shared the apprehen- 
sion of his friend, Lord Budle : 
and others of our most thoughtful 
statesmen, both with respect to the 
excessive enlargement thereby given 
to the democratic element in our 
constitution, and to therevolutionary 
agitation by which the bill was 
ultimately carried. The journals 
and letters contain many interesting 
allusions to the occurrence of that 
anxious time. Two letters, one 
from the Earl of Ripon to the 
bishop, and the bishop’s answer, 
which we subjoin, are so full of 
sound sense, and so illustrative of 
the position and opinions of the 
moderate party, as to be valuable 
historical documents. 


Llansanfraed, November 27, 1831. 

My DEAR Lorp,—Most willingly do 
I avail myself of your lordship’s inquiry, 
to explain what my motives were in 
voting as I did against the second read- 
ing of the Reform Bill, and what my 
present views are with regard to that 
measure. 

* * * * * * 


Sensible as I am of the use of close 
boroughs, in uniting the two houses of 
parliament, and giving to the Lords and 
to the King an unseen influence in the 
assembly, which now virtually possesses 
the whole power of the State, I still feel 
that this reasoning could never be made 
intelligible to the people at large ; and 
that we must, for the sake of public 
opinion, remodel this part of the repre- 
sentative system, as well as enfranchise 
some of the principal towns hitherto not 
included in it. 

But it seemed to me that in this plan 
there was too much of theory and too 
little of constitutional principle, and 
that there was an attempt to do too 
much at once. If the ancient preroga- 
tive as to issuing and discontinuing writs 
had been revived, I thought it would 
have been an equally efficient and a 
safer course ; and I dreaded the prece- 
dent of founding representation upon 
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numbers, as likely to lead to a farther and 
to an indefinite extension. As to details, 
my objection chiefly lay inst the 
division of counties, and the low qualifi- 
cation of householders. 

Having, therefore, frequently ex- 
a these opinions, it seemed hardly 

onest to vote for going into a committee, 
on the pretence of contending for some 
modification of the bill, when we were 
plainly told, in the course of the debate, 
that that must not be expected. I went 
to town fully resolved to vote for the 
second reading, and was diverted from 
that resolution only by the consideration 
I have just mentioned, added to a per- 
suasion (which I was encouraged in 
holding) that Lord Harrowby, or some 
leading member of opposition, would 
move a formal declaration, pledging the 
House to support a measure of the same 
kind, somewhat different in form. In 
this expectation I gave my vote, and 
was grievously disappointed a few days 
afterwards at finding that nothing of the 
kind was to be done. Had I known 
this beforehand, I believe my vote would 
have been different—so nicely balanced 
was my mind upon the precise question 
then before the House. 

Of the expediency, and, indeed, of the 
indispensable necessity, of some mea- 
sure of the kind, my conviction is so 
strong, that I should not hesitate in 
voting for a bill substantially the same, 
if no modification can be obtained, 
rather than throw it out again, although 
I might strenuously endeavour to alter 
what appears to me objectionable. But 
the state of public opinion is such, that 
I think it would be madness to resist 
the disfranchisement of decayed and 
close boroughs; and if many of the 
former opponents make this avowal, I 
hope it will induce the framers of the 
bill to meet that disposition by such 
concessions as will lessen their scruples, 
and take off the appearance of incon- 
sistency in their conduct as much as 
possible. . 

One thing I will frankly acknowledge, 
that I was in error as to the degree and 
theextensive prevalence of public opinion 
on this subject, not understanding, as I 
now do, what a strong hold the question 
has acquired in the minds of the middle 
classes, and of those just above them. 
But I see much that alarms me in their 
forgetfulness of the example of the French 
revolution; and I am more than ever 
anxious to avoid a theoretical basis of 
representation, whether of numbers, 
taxation, or property, as leading to 
republicanism, and on that account 
should be. glad to retain a great variety 
(as we always have had) of qualifications 
in our representative system. I lay 


great stress upon the word relain, be- 
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cause I believe it is hardly possible to 
create them anew, and their importance, 
upon that very account, seems not to 
have been sufficiently estimated. 
* > * - * * 

Your lordship’s most obliged and 

faithful servant, 
E, LLANDA?F. 


The bishop’s parliamentary career, 
as is usual, and as seems to be con- 
sidered decorous by most of his 
order, was not conspicuous after the 
passing of the Reform Bill. The 
only circumstance of which his 
nephew makes special mention is 
his speech and protest, with four 
other bishops, and three lay peers, 
ed the third reading of the 

aynooth Bill. We do not think 
the view taken by Dr. Copleston a 
wise one; but no intellect in 
England appears capable, as yet, of 
grasping this Romanist question 
either in principle or detail, and 
dealing successfully with itsmanifold 
difficulties and daily growing em- 
barrassments. Our sole reliance in 
this matter is in the determination 
of the country not to be prevented 
by names from taking measures 
against practical overt evils, com- 
bined with the evident intense 
ay of the wisest of our states- 
men, herein at one with the wisest 
of the nation at large, not to violate 
the spirit of religious liberty. The 
bishop necessarily resided a great 
deal in London, both as a member 
of parliament and Dean of St. 
Paul's ; and his diaries bear frequent 
evidence of the zest with which he 
enjoyed the social intercourse open 
in London to such men, with all 
that is distinguished in rank, litera- 
ture, science, and social talent. He 
was himself eminent as a conver- 
sationalist, and had that hearty 
sympathy with all that adorns and 
makes delightful the daily life of 

eat cities, which enables men to 

e much in society without becoming 
triflers, and to be students without 
becoming pedants. But much ashe 
enjoyed the society and intellectual 
excitement of London, his attention 
to the duties of his diocese was 
exemplary and effective. We are 
enabled, by the aid of a memoir by 
Sir Thomas Phillips, distinguished 
for the interest he has taken in the 
education of Wales, to present our 
readers with a summary of the 
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leading results of mabe emanate 
episcopate, so far as such results can 
be measured by figures and facts. 

The diocese of Llandaff embraces 
a population of a twofold charac- 
ter—the native Welsh inhabitants, 
and the colonies of English, Irish, 
and Scotch, which the immense de- 
velopment of the iron trade has at- 
tracted thither, and mainly through 
which the population has increased 
from under 100,000 in 1800, to more 
than 300,000 at the present time. 
A double difficulty has hence arisen 
in respect to the ecclesiastical ar- 
rangements of the diocese—a defi- 
ciency of church accommodation 
and clerical superintendence, and a 
necessity of employing two languages 
in the services of religion and paro- 
chial ministration. To add to the 
difficulty, the revenues of the clergy 
are unusually scanty :— 

The net income of the bishopric £924 

The net income of all the mem- 
bers of chapter . - -.« 

Average income of parochial 

Es 6 és we ee 

(Sixty-four being of less value than 

£100 a year.) 
The bishop had, moreover, no resi- 
dence; but from the year 1821, fol- 
lowing the example of Bishop Van 
Mildert, the bishops of Llandaff 
rented houses within the diocese at 
their private cost. It may be added, 
that the bishop’s staff was imperfect, 
the one archdeacon neither holding 
visitations, nor discharging other 
archidiaconal duties, but the over- 
sight of the fabric of the churches 
being entrusted to the chancellor of 
the diocese. 

To meet some of the evils arising 
from this state of things, Bishop 
Copleston directed his attention 
to the erection of new churches, 
and of glebe houses, and the en- 
forcement of residence. For the 
promotion of the first of these 
objects, he took the lead in the 
formation of a Diocesan Church 
Building Society, subscribing £100 
yearly to its funds, in addition to 
iberal subscriptions to each separate 
work of dooch inline and church 
restoration in the diocese. Indirectly 
and directly, through this Society, 
something like £22,000 had been 
spent in the diocese, on the publica- 
tion of its last (fifth) annual report. 
Bishop Sumner complained, in 1827, 
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that 100 parishes only in the diocese 
cammuaete glebe houses, while 132 
were without them. Bishop Coples- 
ton added between fifty and sixty 
parsonages; and though, owing to 
the increase of benefices, there still 
remained about 100 without parson- 
ages, the improvement, considering 
the wealth of the diocese, is very 
considerable, and is evidence of great 
exertion on the part of the bishop 
and his clergy. 

With respect to residence, Bishop 
Sumner states, that in 1827 only 97 
parishes enjoyed the advantages of 
clergymen actually resident, while 
137 cures were without a resident 
minister. In 1850, the number of 
resident cler, en amounted to 162, 
while 53 parishes were sti!l served by 
non-residents. Ofcourse, uhe decrease 
in pluralities corresponds to the in- 
crease of resident clergy, the number 
of those who held more than two 
benefices having dwindled to nine, 
and of those who held two, to twenty- 
seven, thirteen of these having been 
appointed before Bishop Copleston’s 
institution. So again of double ser- 
vices. In 1827 there were only 
twenty-six churches in which two 
services were performed on Sundays, 
while at the death of Bishop Coples- 
ton the number had risen to 100. 
In 1827 there were only thirty-nine 
daily and sixty-six ieadpathediin 
in 1847, it appears, from returns 
published by the National Society, 
that there were 176 daily, and 
228 Sunday-schools; while the 
number of scholars had in the 
same time increased from 2793 
to 14,937. A no less cheering indi- 
cation is afforded by the fact, 
that the number of persons con- 
firmed by Bishop Sumner but slightly 
aanehin 1700; the number con- 
firmed by Bishop Ollivant in 1851 
amounted to 4221. These figures 
represent a great and continuous 
zeal on the part of the Bishop and 
his coadjutors, and to those who 
value the civilizing influence of reli- 
gious education in connexion with 
the Church of England, speak 
volumes in favour of the clergy, 
which it might do men like Mr. 
Horsman and Sir Benjamin Hall 
some good to peruse. It would be 
unfair to the bishop in these days 
not to state distinctly, that he spent 
more upon his diocese every year 

Zz 
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amounted to. The reflection forces 
itself upon us, on the review of a 
life so honourably active, and an 
episcopate so useful to the Church 
as Bishop Copleston’s, whether we 
should get better bishops if their 
election were transfe from the 
Crown to the clergy, or the mem- 
bers of the church in_ general. 
Anomalies there no doubt are in 
our present system. Probably few 
churchmen would defend it in its 
entirety; fewer still, we think, would 
like to see these important ae 
ments in the hands of the clergy ; 
while to give a deciding voice in 
such a matter to the great body of 
church members, would be intro- 
ducing an element of confusion and 
misjudgment that might do incalcu- 
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lable discredit and injury to the 
church. It is peculiarly the busi- 
ness of the leaders of political parties 
to know the most eminent members 
of the learned profession, and these 
leaders are themselves, more than 
any men in the community, subject 
to public opinion. Still we should 
not be sorry to see a veto on the 
pein of bishops given to the 
clergy of a diocese, in conjunction 
with a fair representative lay body. 
Till that can be effected, and the 
laity take their legitimate share in 
church government, as they do in 
every other function of civil life, we 
8 feel well contented to remain 
as we are, and shall be obliged to 
our prime-ministers if they continue 
to give us bishops as able, upright, 
and zealous as Bishop Copleston. 


VENEER. 


Tue Science or Deception. 


7 science of deception has of 
late years attained an immense 
importance in this good realm of 
Britain. In other lands,—as, for 
example, in France or in America, 
—it is practised with more or less 
of success and perfection; but the 
inherent superiority of the Anglo- 
Saxon race has asserted itself even 
in this sinister and questionable 
pursuit, so that we may fairly claim 
as decided a pre-eminence in the 
arts by which fools are gulled and 
ruled, as in those more honourable 
and useful ones by which we have 
attained a moral dominion over the 
opinions and tastes of mankind. 
There may be more jinesse in the 
system of the French deceivers, or 
the American ‘humbug’ may, like 
the other indigenous productions of 
that cea land, be a very 
monster in the grandeur of his con- 
ceptions, and the enormous force 
brought to bear on their develop- 
ment; but for real, sound, profit - 
able, business-like work in this pe- 
culiar line, we back the Britishers 
against all the world. Like every- 
thing done in the country, their 
operations in the art of deception are 
steady, systematic, and sure. 

We conceive that we have a right 
to speak of the ‘science’ of decep- 


tion, for it has all the dignity, sym- 
metry, and order of the nobler 
sciences. It has its mysteries, 
which are utterly unknown to the 
uninitiated; it has also its professors, 
who are men very often raised by 
the admiration of their own dupes 
to positions of high honour and 
great profit. The organization and 
regulation of its minor ministrants 
are also complete, and ere a man 
can hope to reach the high places 
and carry off the rich prizes, he 
must go through many grades, and 
master many secrets, both in 
theory and practice. Once initiated, 
he is able to effect results, by com- 
parison with which the glory and 
the honours reaped by successful 
soldiers or great discoverers sink 
into insignificance. 

In a former number of this series, 
an attempt was made to explain some 
of the means resorted to for the 
manufacture of public opinion in 
England, through the journals and 
other agents by which the public 
ear is Speunpeliesl. We showed 
that almost any desired ‘ public 
opinion’ might be made to order; 
that there were great contractors, 
who would not only undertake the 
duty, but who would also fulfil their 
undertakings. That similar pro- 
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cesses exist in other countries can- 
not admit of a doubt, but it is 
questionable whether the corre- 
sponding effects in France or 
erica are not produced upon a 
much lower and more ignorant class 
of the community, and whether there 
are in those countries such masses 
of wealthy, intelligent, and educated 
persons willing to be cajoled, fleeced, 
and laughed at, as those we find in 
our own dearly beloved country. 
It might, perhaps, be proved that the 
arts of which we speak succeed with 
the superior classes of our country- 
men in a much larger proportion 
than with similar classes elsewhere. 
This science of deception has, of 
course, for its basis the production 
of particular ‘opinions, and the 
creation of peculiar preferences in 
the public mind; but although 
the great contractors for political 
opinion are, of all the practitioners 
the most perfect adepts, their modus 
erandi is far more difficult, and 
the secret of their power far more 
occult than in the case of the general 
professors or the charlatans. 

It was recently stated, before a 
Committee of the ao of Commons, 
by a gentleman eminently qualified 
to offer an opinion, that the articles in 
the French journals are far superior 
to those published in England. In 
this opinion we agree, in so far as 
the mere art of writing is concerned, 
and the greater depth and subtlety 
of the reasoning employed. But 
that they are superior for the pur- 
poses of journalism as exercised by 
the professors of the science of 
deception, we beg leave to deny. 
A Thiers or an Emile Girardin 
with, perhaps, a greater command 
of dial sctics than his anonymous 
English contemporaries, is utterly 
behind them in the art of concealing 
the object with which he writes, or 
the hidden goal towards which all 
his efforts are tending. The English 
journalist plays a more bold and 
successful game, because he knows 
that he writes for a public unused 
to thiuk for themselves; and the 
talent which the more accomplished 
artist bestows on his periods or his 
reasonings is employed by the 
Englishman in laying the trap and 
disguising the bait. Except for 
the lower class of Frenchmen or 
Americans, these tactics are un- 
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availing: all the rest have enough 
penetration to see through the whole 
scheme; but in England it is 
possible to lead by the nose persons 
who not only ought to know better, 
but who in all the other transactions 
of life evince the utmost shrewdness 
and aptitude. We should be curious 
to know the real opinions of an 
ae and pe on 
the su cial aspect of our society, 
in vine of ee cnent and brilliant 
essays which appear in the Paris 
and ennai papers, written by men 
who seek only to pander to the 
lowest prejudices of the people in 
their own country, and who system- 
atically misrepresenteverything they 
see. We strongly suspect that our 
social system has long since been 
anatomized and mapped; and if 
the Great Exhibition shall have 
led any competent man to com- 
municate his observations and con- 
clusions to the world, that will be 
among the most useful results it has 
roduced. 

Such an observer might already 
have perceived how very far a love 
of show and display has made its in- 
roads on the native simplicity and 
truthfulness of the British character; 
how a nation long and rightly cele- 
brated for a devotion to the real, 
even to the exclusion of many of the 
graces of life, has of late years begun 
to sacrifice to the superficial and 
the unreal; how the hospitality 
which once was not a virtue merely, 
but a religion with the people, is now 
at least among too many of the su- 
periorclasses, ‘amockery, a delusion, 
and a snare ;’ how the money which 
at one period in the nation’s social 
history, was systematically and 
cheerfully spent in sacrificing to the 
sacred duties of friendship, in loading 
the groaning board and brimming 
the foaming ale-pot, is now be- 
grudgingly reserved from those fruit- 
Swan to be bestowed upon the 
selfish and barren pleasures derivable 
from fine houses, fine clothes, fine 
equipages ; now the frank, hearty, 
open welcome with which the calls 

enous John Bull received his guests, 
is friends, ay, or even in some 
cases his ‘honourable’ enemies, is 
but poorly exchanged fora cold, cal- 
culating courtesy, a freezing polite- 
ness born not of refinement but of 
selfishness, and intended - force to 
Z 
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a distance all comers who may trench 
upon the narrow enclosure which 
fences round the modern social man. 
If he attended our places of public 
amusement, he would see that 
genuine artistic acting or singing is 
passed over by the well-dressed 
public in favour of puffing charlatan- 
ism; that our opera-houses exist 
not so much from an appreciation by 
the public of their musical merits 
or demerits, as from a blind faith in 
a factitious prestige working with 
the compensatory aid of a magni- 
ficent mise en scene, and a multi- 
tudinous vocal ensemble, or, on the 
other hand, from incessant and un- 
scrupulous puffing of mere names 
that have rung in men’s ears until 
they have acquired a talismanic 
power over the contents of their 

urses ; that the theatre in which is to 

e found the most perfect company, 
where all the nuances of acting, cos- 
tume, and decoration, are observed 
with the nicest and the most culti- 
vated taste, and where both the per- 
formers and the pieces performed 
approach the nearest to the high 
standard of the French stage, that 
the fortunes of this establishment 
have been sustained, not by this fine 
taste, not by this artistic acting, not 
by the admirable fitness of all the 
things there congregated for the 

ublic amusement and comfort, but 

y the magnificent and gaudy if still 
graceful splendours of two ‘last 
scenes,’ whose brilliancy and glitter 
havedazzled the eyes and chained the 
imagination of hundredsof thousands 
of persons, blinded thereby to the 
superiorand more sterling attractions 
afforded by the place. If he tried 
to penetrate the smooth and placid 
surface of social life, he would find 
that it frequently but skins over a 
vital machine disorganized and im- 
pure ; that, throughout the superior 
ranks, with many noble exceptions, 
form has usurped the place of reality ; 
that the utmost austerity covers 
too often the least virtue; that the 
affectation of conventional piety 
cloaks indifference if not something 
more; that violent oscillations of 
religious profession, some of which 
have startled this contemporary 
period, may very frequently be taken 
as the indication of repugnance in 
virtuous souls to the hollow and 
artificial system in which they live ; 
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and the blind excesses of faith as 
only the clutching despair of un- 
belief. 

That the British people are, if not 
the most intelligent, at least among 
the most intelligent, on the face of 
the earth, may be safely affirmed, 
without our incurring the imputa- 
tion of national vanity. The acts 
of the nation in the aggregate 
bespeak greatness, and the steadi- 
ness with which the peculiar insti- 
tutions of the country and the ideas 
of the people have been propagated, 
wherever the British race have 
migrated, attests the existence of a 
latent moral strength, and a unity 
of purpose, without parallel in 
modern history. It involves, there- 
fore, no slight risk to maintain that 
with all this intelligence and with 
all this inherent soundness, they are 
more easily misled than many 
nations much inferior. If we at- 
tempt to penetrate this mystery, we 
must look for causes operating 
beneath the surface, and not easily 
discovered. As a general proposi- 
tion, it might be suggested that 
many of our social phenomena arise 
from the fact of our being in a 
transition state. The subtlety of a 
foreigner long since detacted that 
the time-honoured, free constitution 
of England, however well it might 
have worked for the advancement 
of the national glory, was, in some 
of its essential conditions, a fiction; 
and that although king, lords, and 
commons combined, in a formal and 
technical sense, to make the laws, 
the actual power rested with the 
aristocracy. Still more recently, 
one of the most brilliant and suc- 
cessful of our parliamentary leaders 
stigmatized the government of this 
country as a Venetian aristocracy, 
and he evinced no slight ingenuity 
in maintaining his parallel even after 
changes had been made, which to 
his French predecessor would have 
appeared revolutionary. The real 
state of things would seem to be, 
that the people, after having long 
submitted to be governed by the 
aristocracy, in the belief that they 
were governing themselves, have 
been somewhat suddenly called upon 
to do that in reality which had 
before existed only as a_ fiction. 
Although the fundamental laws re- 
mained the same, and were eflicient 
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for the protection of public liberty, 
the personnel of the law-makers was 
changed. It seemed that the educa- 
tion of the public was only beginning, 
at the time when they were called 
upon to exercise the functions for 
which a perfected political educa- 
tion was necessary. To this cause 
may be attributed the adoption by 
those who had previously ruled 
through constitutional fictions, of 
certain arts of statesmanship, with- 
out which they found it impossible 
to perpetuate their power. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that we find 
even in the legislature, and among 
the governing class, some of the most 
accomplished adepts in the science 
of deception. 

It is a singular anomaly, that 
English statesmen are compelled 
to resort, for the good of the nation, 
to Machiavellian and Jesuitical arts, 
which in other countries are used to 
injure the people or enslave them. 
Spoilt children, or froward, vixenish 
women, are managed on the same 
poem the only different result 

ing, that the people of England are 
not so perverse towards their cajolers 
as the others instanced are to those 
who correct or rule them for their 
good. Under the old system of 
constitutional government, when the 
minister regularly hired the votes 
which gave him his majority, he 
could initiate a scheme of policy, 
and carry it by numerical force, even 
against the wishes or the prejudices 
of the people. It was a on ve 
great occasions, such as the Frenc 
or the American war, that he was 
obliged to put any arts in practice 
to work up the public mind to 
the required tax-paying pitch. 
But matters are now essentially 
changed. Every man has more or 
less a voice in the legislation of the 
country; every buyer of a fivepenny 
paper contributes to the maintenance 
of the chief power by which the 
state is ruled; every voter has not 
& nominal and an indirect, but a 
direct and real influence upon the 
legislature and the government; 
there are so many class interests, 
so many fixed ideas, so many 
prejudices, so much religious and 
political fetishism,—in short, the 
tools the statesman has to work with 
are so ill-placed to his hands and so 
unmanageable when grasped, that 
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he is compelled to resort to ex- 
pedients and mancuvres not far 
removed above those which very 
clever ‘mad doctors’ adopt in order to 
manage their lunatic patients. The 
whole British public now re- 
sembles a patient who is under 
delusions ‘not dangerous.’ Nay, 
every separate ‘interest’ or ‘class’ 
may be considered as subject to 
some special hallucination. To say 
nothing of such obvious cases as that 
of Cobden and his universal peace 
mania, or his disarmament delusion, 
or that of Mr. G. F. Young and his 
harmless hankerings after middle- 
age commercial legislation, there are 
hundreds of milder and less palpable 
instances. There is, for example, 
the vast herd of people who are mad 
about taxes; hot vestrymen crazy 
about house-tax or window-tax; 
crazy colonels mad about insurance- 
tax; desponding shipowners, wild 
about Seloden ; deluded farmers, 
desperate about land-tax, county- 
rates, lunatic-tax ; everybody erying 
against some tax or other, the 
removal of which is to save the 
county and silence him, the patriotic 
grumbler, for ever. Then there are 
those who are mad about education ; 
the philosophers who want everybod. 
to e taught nothing; the cleri 
moralists, who insist that nobody 
shall be taught anything, or some- 
thing that comes to about the same ; 
there are the voluntaries and the 
involuntaries, the orthodox and the 
heterodox; all forming a mass of 
antagonistic force seemingly in- 
capable of organization or combina- 
tion, and presenting to the straight- 
forward statesman of enlarged views 
and liberal principles, almost in- 
superable obstacles. Sometimes, in- 
deed, a great chance occurs; some- 
times an accidental whirlwind of 
opinion, or an organized plan of 
agitation, enables the statesman who 
is lucky enough to be at the head of 
affairs to seem to direct the policy 
of the nation,—in the phraseology 
of the euphuistic school, he ‘ goes 
down to posterity, his name as- 


sociated with the glorious triumph 
of such or such a cause,’ when, per- 
haps, he is of all men in the nation 
the most opposed to the policy which 
it is his fate to carry, and he merely 
acts as the unwilling mouth-piece or 
the reluctant puppet of others. But 
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such chances as Roman Catholic 
Emancipation, Abolition of the 
Slave Trade, Reform, and Free 
Trade, do not occur very often; 
indeed, it is a question whether one 
such movement in a quarter of a 
century is not quite enough for a 
nation with such predilections for 
illusions, who are only not so violent 
in their madness as their neigh- 
bours, because they are by nature 
slow and unimpressible, and who 
are observed never to do anything 
rationally or well for a considerable 
time after having been subjected to 
one of these fever fits. 

Under such an infliction of un- 
manageable, irrational, and incon- 
gruous elements of opinion, the 
statesman is obliged to resort to the 
art of cajolery. If he would obtain 
any control over the public, he must 
‘fool them to the top of their bent.’ 
If he have to attain any great public 
object which ought to be secured by 
the consentaneous opinion and action 
of the whole people, deliberating upon 
it long and in the open day, he must 
commence by studiously concealing 
such object or purpose, if even he 
do not ostentatiously proclaim some 
other. For some years past, this 


has been so systematic, that we are 
not only entitled to notice it, but are 


absolutely forced to do so. It is 
only by - Mean the causes and 
analysing their operation, that we 
ean satisfy ourselves of the i- 
bility of acquitting many, i not 
nearly all, our public men, from 
the charge of deliberate tortuosity 
of action and double-dealing. The 
ease resolves itself into one of 
necessity, and this policy of pre- 
texts, of masked batteries, of alternate 
dering and deprivation, is, per- 
om, more repugnant to those who 
tise it than to those who re- 
uctantly watch its progress. And 
yet it cannot but have an evil effect 
on the character of our public men, 
it cannot but be noe to the 
ent reputation of the country, 

nat ite. ahente their desire to wun 
the machine of the state at all, are 
obliged to resort to the duplicities of 
foreign diplomacy. If there be one 
thing more than another which 
ought to characterise a British 
statesman or British legislators 
individually or in the abstract, it 
is good faith, a scrupulous and 
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chivalrous re to the plighted 
word,—not on the inthividual 
and personal word, but the public 
and official promise. Such considera- 
tions are, we think, in many 
instances, too lightly weighed ; and 
the habit of obtaining absolution 
from the multitude when the detec- 
tion of any political mancuvre 
has been cotemporaneous with its 
success, engenders other evils, 
in the struggle to obtain that abso- 
lution. 

One instance is as good as a hun- 
dred, if it establishes the case con- 
tended for. We will choose one 
which seems to us at once the 
most important and the most con- 
clusive. Does the reader remember 
the circumstances under which the 
great measure of commercial eman- 
cipation was passed some few years 
since? Guarding ourselves against 
being suspected of any argument on 
the merits of that policy, we are 
entitled, in a paper fe non-political 
character, to comment on the mere 
modus operandi of the minister, in 
obtaining the assent of the legisla- 
ture to that measure. The records 
of that day point to the tactics of 
Sir Robert Peel as a masterpiece of 
skill: in any other hands the result 
would have been scarcely possible 
without a serious convulsion of the 
state. But Sir Robert Peel dis- 
dained no expedient that could ad- 
vance his cause. When proposing 
catholic emancipation, he liad boldly 
announced that it was done against 
his will, and in fear of a formidable 
physical resistance in Ireland. Not 
so with repeal of the corn laws. 
The future historian will attach its 
due weight to the then position of 
the territorial aristocracy of Eng- 
land, menaced directly with an in- 
road on the county franchise, and 
more remotely by the forecast and 
ominous shadow of famine, pesti- 
lence, and furious struggles abroad ; 
and he will not fail to render to Sir 
Robert Peel his meed of praise, alike 
for having thrown his shield over 
the order that or hated or despised 
him, and for magnanimously ab- 
staining from a confession of his 
motives. In his hands, the new 
policy became divested of this grand 
political significance, and dwindled 
to the minor proportions of a com- 
mercial experiment, or a ma- 
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neuvre. And in the progress of the 
measure, the same tactics were 
visible. The country witnessed, 
without any apparent feeling of 
astonishment or anger, the spectacle 
ofa minister, of the highest ¢ ter 
for probity, private and public, 
standing up deliberately, ak night 
after night making opposite re- 
resentations to opposite parties. 

o the one side of the House he 
guaranteed nearly all the promises 
that had been made by the agitators; 
to the other, he significantly and 
confidentially declared his conviction 
that nothing would be substantially 
changed in their political or pecu- 
niary position. What made these 
proceedings the more remarkable, 
was their being carried on in so 
— a manner, in the face of mil- 
ions, and under the critical eye of 
all Europe. Then there was a 
measure which, in a phraseology 
now obsolete, might be termed one 
of the ‘ wings’ of the greater scheme. 
It had been all along understood, 
that the abolition of import duties 
was tantamount to a change in our 
fiscal system, from indirect to direct 
taxation. But, in the eyes of the 
vulgar, there existed between direct 
taxation and the French Revolution 
some mysterious connexion ; there- 
fore, it would not have been safe to 
avow to the many-headed monster a 
deliberate intention of gradually re- 
verting to this ancient mode of ob- 
taining revenue. An income-tax (it 
was always in the journals and the 
votes hypocritically called a ‘ pro- 
rty’-tax) was pro , on the 
tinct pledge that it was to last 
but for three years. Sorry should 
we be to cast on the memory of an 
illustrious administrator of the affairs 
of this empire any imputation cal- 
culated, if true, to weaken the moral 
restige of his character. But that 
istinguished man, like greater men 
before him, was obliged to work 
with the tools he had at hand; he 
could not stop balancing small diffi- 
culties, or applying the moral gauge 
ety to political questions. 

e well knew that to annouuce to 
the British public that he had re- 
solved on direct taxation, would be 
to destroy the whole scheme of his 
commercial policy. The fixed idea, 
the antipathy against all taxation of 
the kind, would have dominated 
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over the necessity ; and the publie 
would rather have gone on adding 
to the national debt than have ac- 
cepted it. But still there remains 
the glaring fact, that a deliberate 
pledge was as deliberately broken ; 
that in place of reducing the incomes 
tax, other indirect taxes were taken 
off; and that, without desiring to 
cast imputations, there is at least 
reason to suspect that the whole 
dilemma was foreseen from the first, 
and the whole scheme devised as a 
noose from which John Bull could 
never escape. Experience argues 
somewhat in favour of the opposi- 
tion, for there is but too much reason 
to fear, in the next session, a pro- 
position to continue a modified in- 
come-tax as a permanent source of 
revenue, 

Take another instance, from 
another political party: and here 
again, let us guard ourselves against 
the supposition of wishing to take a 
polities! view. When the witty 
author of Vivian Grey said of Sir 
Robert Peel, in reference to the last 
mentioned subjects, that he had 
‘moved the order of the day to take 
in a nation,’ he only prefigured what 
it would be his own fate to do at no 
very distant period. The difference 
was, that Mr, D’Israeli had no 
higher ambition than to ‘ take in’ a 

rtion of a party. When it fell to 

is lot to seize the abandoned helm 
of the Tory opposition, he, too, was 
heneased by the conflict of opinion 
among his own supporters, and still 
more among those indifferent mem- 
bers of the Lower House, who were 
beginning to wish for a reaction, but 
did not know for why. Some were 
for protection as an article of faith; 
some were disposed to yield to the 
popular tide, and look on the game 
as lost. Mr. D’Israeli adopted a 
course thoroughly in accordance with 
the veneering spirit of the age. He 
invented a series of motions which 
were not only in themselves palpable 
delusions, but which were voted 
for solely on the ground of their 
being shams—a very singular merit, 
indeed, to be selected by grave 
legislators. We all know the result. 
The ministry were so nearly over- 
thrown, that they felt compelled to 
resign; and it was only then that 
the skilful leader and his friends 
were compelled to admit that they 
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had all along been floating on air- 
bubbles. The slightest element of 
truth or straightforwardness would 
have ruined the whole scheme. 
Surely to carry on such transparent 
deceptions as these, in the face of 
all mankind, justifies the assumption 
that no mere vulgar art is employed, 
but that when an adept, after a year 
or so of practice, finds himself within 
an ace of being a Cabinet Minister, 
with a department under his control, 
he attains the dignity of the pro- 
fessor of a science. 

The English people are, as a 

eneral rule, too busy to think. 

hey have their commercial and 
other affairs to attend to, and the 
greater part of their time is occupied 
in the one great pursuit of making 
money. For many years past, how- 
ever, they have become conscious of 
superior aims. They have felt an 
irrepressible desire to attain the 
sameeminencein literature and in the 
fine arts generally, which, by uni- 
versal assent, has been aie to 
them in more serious pursuits. 
They have in these respects very 
noble instincts, and they manifest an 
aptitude for that first and funda- 
mental duty of those who would 
patronize the labourers in the world 
of knowledge and taste, great pecu- 
niary liberality. If, too, we compare 
the productions of Englishmen, 
whether in literature or in the arts, 
with those yielded on the continent, 
we shall find that the material is, 
generally speaking, far superior in 
quality. Not to speak of the great 
men who have been the ornaments 
of former ages, and who shine like 
fixed stars in the intellectual firma- 
ment, we challenge any nation of 
Europe to produce a higher order 
of men than those who at the present 
day are contributing to the glory of 
England—whether as statesmen, 
authors, sculptors, painters, or in 
other departments of mental activity. 
Accomplished as are the orators and 
statesmen of France, we can find, 
even amongst their living compeers, 
men who can distance them in wit 
and eloquence, not to speak of the 
more solid qualities of statesmanship. 
Though France can boast so many 
brilliant writers, she cannot point to 
a Bulwer, a Dickens, or a Thackeray 
—men whose writings are repro- 
duced in every foreign tongue, and 
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are mastered with avidity, wherever 
literature is a recreation and a con- 
solation tomankind. Painters, such 
as Landseer, Maclise, Turner, Stan- 
field, and a bright host of scarcely 
less celebrated artists, attest the 
native superiority of the British 
people in a field of art labour, in 
which it was supposed they must 
find themselves Earned by almost 
all their foreign competitors. Nor, 
as the late works in the Houses of 
Parliament, and some other recent 
productions, amply prove, are we 
without painters capable of soaring 
in the highest regions of art, and of 
creating works, which even by com- 

arison with those of the most 

istinguished of the modern German 
school, show a perfect comprehen- 
sion of the high mission of the artist, 
while they are certainly free from a 
multitude of exaggerations and 
mannerisms, which, in their rivals, 
neutralize their othernobler qualities. 
And so, in like manner, we can point 
in sculpture to the names of Foley, 
M‘Dowall, Bailey, Gibson, and a 
brilliant corps of artists, who, within 
these latter years, have shown to 
the world how powerful is the native 
genius of the British people, when 
it can force such excellence amid so 
much neglect. 

It is nevertheless perceivable, 
that the public in general do not 
sufficiently appreciate the gifts which 
are thus spread at their feet. There 
are patrons, albeit too few in number, 
who really judge for themselves, 
and encourage only those artists 
who vindicate the dignity of their 
art. Take the mass of the public, 
and they are led away from the 
true priests to follow all kinds of 
9 ae Art is not understood 
in this country, though, paradoxically 
enough, some of the most sanguine 
artists, whether in literature, or in 
other branches of creative art, here 
live and flourish. The cause of this 
anomaly we conceive to be, that 
there exists between the artist and 
those whom it is his mission to 
instruct, a class of interpreters who 
are guilty of wilful betrayal of their 
trust, who, possessing the ear of the 
public, abuse their privilege, to 
mislead and debase the general taste, 
who, having it in their power to 
inculcate truth, and to set up a high 
standard of taste, weakly abandon 
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their vantage ground, and pander 
where thes’ a to dictate. If 
they would confine themselves to 
sins of a negative character, the 
mischief they do would by so much 
be diminished; but they are not 
content to fill this humbler and 
more innocuous function—they set 
up false idols, and ca awa 

votaries from the true worship. It 
may be urged, that such a public 
are not worth the trouble of setting 
right; that if they have not in 
themselves the faculty of perceiving 
the good and the beautiful, there is 
no moral blame on those who meet 


them on their own ground. But 
we must remember, that to the 
intellectual worker, popular appro- 
bation is life itself; fom that, insen- 
sibly, the highest order of creative 
mind, if it could not be degraded 
into inferior courses by neglect, may 
be discouraged into apathy and in- 
action. 

Thus much on the fundamental 
causes of a great and growing evil 
in this country. ‘There are, alas, 
materials in pushenn for an ex- 
posure of the evil working of the 
science of deception. 
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[= a country like England, where 
the liberty of the press is one of 
the necessities of the people, and 
might have been tecbalied with the 
roast beef in old Renault’s account 
of an Englishman’s indispensable 
comforts, every obstruction to the 
diffusion of the newspaper is re- 
garded with jealousy. The great 
obstruction is price; and the great 
object, consequently, of all agitation 
on the subject by the masses, has 
been, naturally enough, to brin, 
down the price. To that single end, 
without reference to any other con- 
siderations, and apparently uncon- 
scious that there were any, the 
whole energies of the reading multi- 
tude have been directed. If the 
desires of that class of reformers 
could have regulated the press of 
this country, we should certainly 
be now living under the cheapest 
newspaper régime in the world. 
Whether the gain would be equal to 
the saving is another question. 

The four-penny stamp operated 
almost as a prohibition on the cir- 
culation of newspapers amongst the 
humbler sections of the industrial 
classes ; and it was only by clubbing 
together little subscriptions, and 
transmitting an occasional journal 
from hand to hand, and from post- 
office to post-office, till its news 
became a tradition before it reached 
its final destination, that the artisans 
in towns, and the bulk of the rural 

semgge | —_ able to obtain the 
uxury of having a newspaper 
all - Senaiined in Gols cen 
chimney corners. Other kinds of 


reading were cheap enough; but 
the newspaper alone contained the 
practical Sdremnion they wanted— 
contemporary history, the progress 
of intelligence, the living discussion 
of the facts and opinions of the day. 
No books of pleasure or instruction 
could supply this want; and the 
moment the stamp was reduced, the 
avidity with which the newspaper 
wasseizedand distributedin quarters 
it had never reached before, showed 
emphatically the impatience of the 
eople for tliat description of know- 
edge. The increased circulation 
transcended the calculations of the 
most ardent supporters of the reduc- 
tion. 

It will be remembered that the 
reduction of the stamp duty from 
4d. to 1d. took place in the year 
1836. Up to that date we had 
passed through a tranquil and pro- 
sperous interval of twenty-two years 
of peace, during which time the 
continent was open to us, giving 
our newspapers such casual ad- 
vantages, in addition to the fireside 
leisure of home, as might arise 
from the dispersion of English 
journals abroad on the track of 

nglish travellers and settlers ; yet, 
during the whole of that period, no 
perceptible advance took place in 
the sale of newspapers, although the 
———— and wealth of the country 

ad gone on gradually increasing. 
There was a stagnation in the market, 
upon which no enterprise could make 
an effective impression. The onl 
changes that took place consisted in 
the fluctuations of different journals, 
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some sinking, others rising, and new 
ones taking the place of old ones 
whose popularity was on the wane ; 
but the total circulation remained 
80 little affected, that it seemed as 
if the utmost limit had been reached 
which could be attained under the 
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oppressive influence of the stamp. 
The following table, extracted from 
the Report of the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on the 
Newspaper Stamp, will show the 
abe and ultimate increase 
produced by the reduction :— 


Number of Stamps issued in Great Britain and Ireland. 


Year ending March, 1814, at 4d. 


1834 


1837, at 1d. and 1d. 


1845 
1851 


It appears from this statement 
that, in the fifteen years follow- 
ing the reduction of the stamp 
duty, the circulation of newspapers 
in the whole kingdom has been 
nearly trebled ; while in the twenty- 
one years immediately preceding, 
the increase amounted to no more 
than about twenty per cent. This 
is conclusive in favour of cheapness, 
so far as the mere question of cir- 
culation is concerned; and a little 
investigation into the circumstances 
attending the change will show that 
this increase, enormous as it is, 
would have been much higher could 
the whole measure of relief, as con- 
templated by its promoters, have 
been practically carried out. 

The object of that measure was to 
liberate the newspapers from a 
certain amount of pressure, in order 
to enable the public to obtain the 
sheet at a proportionally reduced 
charge. But the public did not get 
the full benefit of the reduction; 
there was a discount, or allowance, 
at the stamp office, which left a 
broken fraction of a penny behind ; 
and the newspaper proprietor, 
having the adjustment in his own 
hands, put that fraction into his 
po Now that fraction really 

longed to the public; but we 
believe there walk have been some 
difficulty in fixing the reduced price 
of the newspaper in current coin, so 
as to give the public the advantage 
of the whole reduction without, at 
the same time, imposing a loss upon 
the proprietor. Sai these cir- 
cumstances, the proprietor trans- 
ferred the fractional profit to his 
exchequer, and the loss of it to the 
public. We by no means intend to 
imply any censure against him for 
having adopted that course; we are 
not aware that he could have done 


” 


28,788,404 
34,718,922 
. 53,897,926 
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otherwise with a reasonable regard 
to his own interests. The dilemma, 
we remember, was much discussed 
at the time; an ople were so 
glad to obtain their papers at a 
reduced charge, that they were in 
the best possible humour for accept- 
ing a compromise which, upon the 
whole, was as equitable as any 
other. But it is, nevertheless, an 
incident of no slight importance in 
the history of the newspaper stamp. 
The legislature had taken off three 
pence—the newspaper took off only 
two pence. It is clear, therefore, 
that the relaxation sought or hoped 
to be effected by the measure, was 
not completely obtained, since there 
can be no doubt that the increased 
circulation, consequent upon the re- 
duction of the newspaper from seven 
to five pence, would have gone on at 
an accelerated ratio, had it been re- 
duced to four pence. Should any 
further reduction take place, or 
rather, should the stamp be alto- 
ether abolished, this little inci- 

ent should be borne in mind, 
and it should be seen that we 
secure a proper indemnity for 
our liberality. The likelihood is, 
that any new arrangement which 
may be entered into will be of a 
somewhat mixed and complicated 
character, involving,perhaps, another 
fractional calculation ; in which case, 
should there be a floating balance 
to be claimed on either side, we 
merely wish to remind the public 
that it is their turn next. 

The effect of the reduction on the 
literary or moral character of the 
newspaper press appears to be nil. 
There is not one word said about it 
in the report of the committee to 
which we have already referred, 
except that there is no reason to 
believe that the reduction has pro- 
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duced any deterioration, but, on the 
contrary, rather an improvement. 
In support of this opinion, we do not 
find a tittle of proof or evidence of 
any kind, which is not surprising, 
considering that it comes direct from 
Mr. Milner Gibson, whose wishes on 
these subjects are very often fathers 
to the arguments by which they are 
enforced. If it could be proved that 
the abolition of the newspaper stamp 
would really have the effect of im- 
proving the character of the news- 
pepers, it would be unnecessary to 
ook any further for a complete 
vindication of its re 
proof is wanted. The Committee 
appointed by the House of Com- 
mons to investigate the question in 
all its bearings, have collected (as far 
as their report goes) no information 
whatever on the matter; all they 
are able to say is, that no deteriora- 
tion has followed the reduction of 
the stamp, but, on the contrary, an 
improvement. In what way has 
this improvement manifested itself ? 
Surely, there must be some signs 
and tokens by which it has made 
itself known and felt. What are 
they? Are the London morning 
papers improved, and how? Is the 
general character of the weekly paper 
elevated, refined, or strengthened 
by the change? We apprehend 
there could be no difficulty in de- 
termining the fact, if it had a 
tangible existenee, and that any 
feature of improvement to which the 
new resources of the press had given 
birth might be easily described, if 
there were any such feature to de- 
scribe. The business of a news- 
paper is patent. Everybody knows, 
uite as well as the editor, who is 
ut up in his sanctum at midnight 
preparing the information which the 
world is to devour with its rolls at 
breakfast the next morning, of what 
ingredients a newspaper is com- 
posed. No changes or improve- 
ments, no novelties or alterations of 
plan, can escape the lynx-eyed 
reader, who, so far from overlooking 
them, is much more likely to 
imagine them where they are not 
to be found, with that clever sort of 
netration into the secrets of 
journalism which is always most 
active where there is nahion to 
penetrate. 
We believe that instead of having 
produced an improvement in the 
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eral character of newspapers, 
the ractical effect of the reduc- 
tion a been to throw additional 
power into the hands of a few 
at the serious cost of the many. 
If that be true,—if two or three 
journals, for example, have suffered 
eavily, and one alone has reaped all 
the advantages of the alteration, in a 
articul istrict, the same result 
aving taken effect, more or less, all 
over the kingdom,—it is evident 
that the fact of improvement is 
narrowed to the single journal whose 
profits have been thus fortuitously 
augmented, and that the reduction 
of the duty, instead of giving greater 
freedom of action to newspaper 
speculation, has, in reality, created 
a new and unexpected ary out 
of the old materials. e learn 
from the evidence of Mr. Heywood, 
a news-agent in Manchester, that 
the circulation of cheap unstamped 
publications has latterly increased 
pa’ j much in that neighbourhood, 
and that ‘the greatest increase is 
decidedly in the best papers.’ If we 
could make sure that the increase 
would in all instances run in that 
direction, there would be less reason 
to lament the impetus which the 
cheapening of newspapers gives 
towards the accumulation of 
circulations in heaps, to the mani- 
fest impoverishment of surrounding 
journ: s. But, unfortunately, this 
is not always the case, and, except 
in very special instances, the papers 
that ion profited most by the 
change are not those which are most 
distinguished by intellectual power 
or moral purity. If we could get at 
the statistics of the weekly press of 
London for the last fifteen years, 
showing the circulation of each 
paper, it would be seen at once that 
it is not in the ‘best paper’ the 
‘ greatest increase’ has taken place, 
so far as the weekly papers of the 
metropolis are concerned, whatever 
may be Mr. Heywood’s Manchester 
experience of unstamped periodicals, 
he whole of that part of the 
report in which Mr. Milner Gibson 
invites attention to the benefits of 
the change, reminds us of the 
anxiety of worthy Mr. Sterling to 
take led Ogleby into his grounds 
to show him his ‘improvements ;’ 
and we can conscientiously add that 
his lordship’s disappointment was 
not greater than our own on looking 
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round for Mr. Gibson’s improve- 
ments. We cannot find them any- 
where, and the only actual result 
we can trace to the reduction of 
the duty is a large increase in 
the otal circulation of news- 
papers. As a general fact, this is 
a matter upon which the public 
may, doubtless, be congratulated; 
but before we can determine the 
quality or extent of the benefit we 
have derived from it, we must be 
furnished with the particulars of 
which this total is made up, showing 
in what quarters and in what pro- 
portions the increase has taken 
place, and to what extent, in the 
meanwhile, depreciation has fallen 
upon other quarters. 

We must be understood as offer- 
ing no — upon the advantages 
or disadvantages of cheap news- 
papers. As yet, looking at the ex- 
periment by all the lights (and they 
are ouiiiel not very bright ones) 
which the Committee have thrown 
upon it, we are compelled to regard 
it as an open question. To sift facts, 
expose fallacies, and contrast the 
views and speculations that are put 
forward pour et contre, are all that 
a dispassionate inquirer can do in 
the present state of the discussion. 
What is really wanted is accurate 
information. We expected that the 
Report of the Committee would 
supply some data upon which an 
opinion might be founded, but it 
contains scarcely a single new fact, 
is as meagre and unsatisfactory in 
its grasp of the subject as in its 
illustrative details, and is chiefly 
remarkable for the vagueness of the 
conclusions, if they may be called 
conclusions, at which it finally ar- 
rives. The difficulty in framing this 
report seems to have lain in the nice 
tact required to reconcile the con- 
flicting impressions made by the 
evidence upon different members of 
the Committee. The poles are not 
more opposed than Mr. Milner Gib- 
son and Mr. Rich, although they 
draw their inferences from the same 
statements. We are tolerably fami- 
liar with the curiosities of Parlia- 
mentary literature, but, strange as 
are the diversities and conflicts of 
judgments we have had occasion to 
observe in the labours of Com- 
mittees, we cannot remember so 
extraordinary an instance of hope- 
less contradiction concerning a plain 
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matter of testimony as we find in 
the draft reports of these gentlemen. 
The evidence itself is not yet printed, 
and we have no means of. estimating 
the credit to which either of their 
snnine is entitled, except from 
the compromise in the shape of a 
Committee Report ultimately agreed 
upon. The value of that report, 
as a guide to the public, may be 
inferred from the way in which it 
was put together, being, in fact, a 
patchwork of hostile amendments 
upon the foundation of Mr. Milner 
Gibson’s draft, and, consequently, 
so ingeniously evasive on all pro- 
minent points, that it really leaves 
the question for the consideration of 
the y ome wrt much in the same 
position as it found it. The attempt 
to blend antagonistic elements toge- 
ther has produced the inevitable 
effect of neutralizing them. 

The improvement anticipated by 
Mr. Gibson from the total abolition 
of the stamp duty, is decidedly 
negatived in Mr. Rich’s draft. It is 
upon this part of the case that the 
most conspicuous and marvellous 
difference of opinion prevails be- 
tween these gentlemen. ‘ Doubt- 
less,’ says Mr.Gibson, ‘the character 
of newspapers would continue to 
improve in proportion to the advance 
in public taste and morals, although 
the stamp should be entirely abo- 
lished. It was the unanimous opi- 
nion,’ he adds, ‘ of: those gentlemen 
who, being persons who had devoted 
attention to the education and social 
improvement of the working classes, 
were especially examined on this 
branch of the subject, that great 
moral advantages might be expected 
to follow the establishment of cheap 
local newspapers.’ ‘If this were to 
be the result,’ says Mr. Rich, ‘ your 
Committee consider it would be 
most cheaply purchased at a loss to 
the revenue of 300,000/.; but they 
find much reason to pause before 
they can arrive at so favourable a 
conclusion. In the first place, they 
find that the topics which some of 
these witnesses assert as most at- 
tractive, and likely to lead to such 
beneficial results, are, without speci- 
fying them, not those which your 

‘ommittee would consider well 
adapted to improve either the minds 
or habits of their readers.’ Looking 
at these statements as judicial sum- 
maries of the facts elicited from the 
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witnesses under examination, it is 
impossible, until we have the evi- 
dence before us, to determine on 
which side the interpretation is fair 
and unbiassed; for it certainly cannot 
be fair and unbiassed on both sides; 
but in the mean time, forming our 
own judgment of the probable moral 
improvement to be expected from 
the total abolition of the stamp, by 
the experience we have had of the 
sweeping reduction of three-fourths, 
we must candidly say that Mr. Rich 
appears to us to be much nearer to 
the truth than Mr.Gibson. Mr. 
Gibson generalizes and sentimental- 
izes when he talks of ‘= moral 
advantages,’ while Mr. Rich, draw- 
ing his conclusions from the charac- 
ter of the matter described by the 
witnesses as likely to lead to these 
‘ great moral advantages,’ practically 
avows that he does not consider 
them calculated to produce any such 
result. Nor is this opinion of Mr. 
Rich unsustained by the strongest 
presumptive evidence. Cheap news- 
papers have already had trial enough 
to enable us to form a sufficiently 
correct notion of the class of topics 
and mode of treatment congenial to 
the majority of their conductors and 
supporters; and judging from the 
samples we have under the penn 
stamp, in such publications as Lloyd's 
and Reynolds's, which supply the 
lower orders, at the smallest possible 
cost, with the largest possible amount 
of Newgate Calendar intelligence 
and rabid politics, we are justified 
in assuming that if the stamp were 
altogether removed, and, as the 
witnesses affirmed, ‘a multitude of 
penny or even halfpenny newspapers 
were to spring up 1n consequence,’ it 
is extremely probable, to- use the 
mild and temperate language of Mr. 
Rich, that they would not be parti- 
cularly ‘well adapted to improve 
either the minds or habits of their 
readers.’ 

If the argument which was for- 
merly employed against the reduc- 
tion of the four-penny stamp—that it 
would have the effect of introducing 
(as it has done) spurious broadsheets, 
and of inflicting mischief upon many 
respectable newspapers, by throwing 
undue advantages into the lap of 
the strongest,—had only a grain of 
reasonableness in it, we think it 
must be admitted to apply with 
augmented force against the aboli- 
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tion of the surviving penny. So 
long as any remnant of fiscal respon- 
sibility remains, it acts, to some 
extent, as a flood-gate; but let loose 
the inundation, and every election 
contest, every vestry squabble, every 
parish feud, will generate its news- 
paper, every petty interest will be 
represented by its organ; detrac- 
tion and vituperation, the chea 
resource of vice and ignorance, will 
displace argument and legitimate 
controversy; and although the de- 
mand for journals of character and 
intelligence will always be sufficient 
to maintain a few of that class in 
spite of the diversion through these 
fugitive channels of a considerable 
roportion of the total circulation, 
it must be evident that successive 
crops of local papers, even if the 
majority of them perish as rapidly 
as they appear, must exercise a 
deleterious influence upon large 
circles of readers, and upon the 
eneral tone of the provincial press. 

e may possibly have overcharged 
the picture; but even the most 
strenuous advocate for cheap news- 
papers must admit that the infor- 
mation we at present possess is not 
sufficiently encouraging to justify a 
step which, for aaa. or evil, cannot 
be retraced. 

The circulation of penny and 
other cheap unstamped publications, 
‘issued in the form and within the 
usual periods of newspapers,’ is re- 
presented as being of ‘ enormous 
and increasing extent.’ In what 
way the reduction of the stam 
duty gave an impetus to oeriodiéala 
of that class, we know not, but the 
fact itself is attested on all hands. 
There is evidently no lack of cheap 
reading of a useful and agreeable 
kind, conveying an infinite variety 
of pleasant and profitable knowledge 
in the most attractive shapes, and 
at the lowest remunerating charge. 
The ean cottage in the country 
may have its weekly magazine, its 
sheet of miscellaneous tales and 
essays, or its journal of practical 
science popularized, at a price which 
the farm-labourer scarcely misses 
from his earnings. The taxation 
which permits the diffusion among 
the lower orders of such a mass 
of cheap printed matter, and that, 
too, of an intrinsically valuable and 
costly character, cannot, we imagine, 
be very oppressive ; noris it, indeed, 
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possible, under any circumstances, 
to conceive how a cheaper literature 
could be created. The only direet 
tax that affects these publications is 
the paper duty; but it is obvious, 
when we come to distribute its 
amount over single sheets, that 
although its repeal would relieve 
the printers and proprietors of 
periodicals, it would not afford the 
slightest relief to the public. The 
newspaper and the penny journal 
woul be unaffected in their price 
by the abolition of a duty which, 
vexatious and even burdensome as 
a whole, is too slight to be felt in 
such minute details. Repeal the 
paper duty by all means; it is one 
of the unpopular obstructions in the 
way of the printing-press; but do 
not expect impossibilities in con- 
sequence. People clamoured in the 
same way for the repeal of the 
leather tax, and when they suc- 
ceeded in obtaining it, were very 
much disappointed to find that they 
did not get their boots or shoes one 
penny the cheaper. The objection 
to some taxes is not that they are 
felt in the increased cost of articles 


to the public, but that they act as 


an impediment to production in the 
first instance. is is exactly the 
case with the paper duty; and for 
this reason, and because its whole 
amount is not worth the annoyance 
and discontent of which its imposi- 
tion is so fruitful, the sooner it is 
repealed the better. 

he people, then, it is clear, from 
the unanimous testimony of all the 
witnesses, however they may have 
differed on other points, are at this 
moment in possession of a literature, 
excellent of its kind, improving in 
character, rapidly extending in cir- 
culation, and so cheap, that it would 
not be possible, by any legislative 
enactments, to make it c — But 
it appears that this is not what they 
want, notwithstanding their great 
encouragement of it; or rather, that 
it is not what Mr. Milner Gibson 
wants for them. He tells us, upon 
the authority of an agent who is ex- 
tensively engaged in supplying cheap 
literature, that there is a greater de- 
sire for ‘ the news of the day’ than 
for any other kind of information. 
The ‘ other kind of information’ may 
be very good and salutary, but it is 
not the sort of food that satisfies the 
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appetite of the multitude. We will 
not enter upon the question, whether 
‘the news of the day’ be really a 
better and healthier regimen for the 
labouring man or the artisan, than 
news of nature or art, science or 
criticism ; or whether an hour at the 
close of his day’s work might not be 
more advantageously devoted to a 
leaf of travels or biography, than to 
a chronicle of revolting crimes, the 
romance of the criminal courts and 
the gallows. Wewill admit at once 
that a curiosity to explore ‘ the news 
of the day’ is natural to large and 
active communities, and that all 
practicable facilities ought to be 
thrown in the way of its gratification. 
But surely it is not the best, or most 
efficient mode of supplying the people 
with news to encourage the esta- 
blishment of a great number of 
small and inferior papers, which 
must either be defective from want 
of means, in the very material they 
are set up to circulate, or, in order 
to procure it, must prey upon the 
industry and expenditure of others. 
The cost of producing a newspaper is 
considerably greater than the public 
are somali aware of; and nothing 
short of a large sale, with a treasury 
of advertisements at its back, could 
enable the managers of these esta- 
blishments to obtain, sift, and pre- 
sent, in a condensed and readable 
form, the vast variety of intelligence 
which we find reflected inthe columns 
of the newspaper. The outlay for 
the information thus brought to bear 
from all points of the compass within 
a circumscribed space, and with ex- 
traordinary rapidity, is heavy and 
constant, and subject to additional 

ressure on occasions of emergency. 
The committee seem to have been 
so gravely impressed with the cost- 
liness of news at its original sources, 
that, in the face of their zeal for its 
diffusion, they actually recommend 
that it should be protected by a short 
privilege of copyright. This strin- 
gent suggestion, emanating from a 
committee which, upon the main, is 
favourable to a free trade in intel- 
ligence, would be absolutely incre- 
dible were we not enabled to trace 
it to Mr. Rich, who thus balances, 
wherever he can, the antagonistic 
liberalism of Mr. Milner Gibson. 
But its effect, starting up in the 
body of the report, amidst all sorts 
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of side winds and inuendos to the 
contrary, is perfectly astounding. 
In one paragraph we are told that 
‘news’ is what the people want, and 
that the stamp prohibits the exist- 
ence of such newspapers as would 
be suitable to the labouring classes ; 
another paragraph urgently depre- 
cates impediments in the way of the 
diffusion of useful knowledge, ‘ re- 
garding current and recent events ;’ 
while the paragraph between these 
two paragraphs, by which they are 
pore linked together, deliberately 
sets forth, that ‘if the newspaper 
duty were abolished, there would be 
eat temptation to the numerous 
Siener and penny publications 
which would then spring up, to pirate 
the public intelligence collected at 
so much cost and exertion ; and that 
it has been proposed, that some short 
rivilege of copyright should there- 
~ be conferred.’ If this were not 
Rich upon Gibson it would be un- 
intelligible ; as it is, forming part of 
a report which winds up with a 
maxim embroidered upon it by Mr. 
Cobden, that ‘news is not a desirable 
subject of taxation,’ it cannot fail to 
make this document as famous in 
the annals of parliament for its self- 
stultifying properties, as the govern- 
ment of Chet used formerly to be 
for its perfect system of checks and 
balances. To assert that news is 
not sufficiently diffused under the 
restriction of the stamp, and to 
follow up that assertion by proposing 
that it should be protecte oy a copy- 
right, is very much like striking off 
the fetters of a prisoner, and then 
straightway locking him up. 

This proposal for establishing a 
vested interest in ‘news’ assumes a 
new perplexity from the fact that 
the committee do not exactly know 
what ‘news’ is. They state the 
difficulty of defining it to be so 
great, that even the solicitor of the 
Inland Revenue, whose special busi- 
ness it is to determine the character 
of the intelligence which comes 
within that description, is divided 
saree himself on the subject. He 
thinks that the Queen’s Speech is 
‘news,’ but has considerable doubt 
about the speech of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He would cer- 
— prosecute anybody that 
should print the Queen’s ioctne 
but, in deference to a mysterious 
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scruple which, we hope, the evi- 
dence will clear up, he would 
suffer the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s speech to be printed with 
impunity. There are other diffi- 
culties of a still more formidable 
kind in the way of a definition of 
the taxable article, called ‘news.’ 
It seems that there are different 
kinds of news, some of which are 
liable to a stamp, and some of 
which are exempt, according to the 
dictum of the Inland venue 
authorities ; who, we are told, draw 
distinctions in this matter ‘ unknown 
to the law.’ The Board of Inland 
Revenue is above the law; it de- 
termines for itself what is ‘news,’ 
and what is not ‘news;’ and as this 
irresponsible exercise of a dangerous 
discretionary power is of necessity 
intrusted, from time to time, to 
individuals who differ as widely 
from each other as the solicitor 
differs from himself, we must not 
be surprised to find the practice 
rather loose and confusing. If we 
had any occasion to call in question 
the justice of the Board, we should 
have nothing more to do than to 
appeal to its consistency. If we 
wanted to convict the Board of an 
erroneous decision, we should have 
nothing more to do than to cite 
it before itself, and by turning the 
culprit into the judge, compel it 
to find itself guilty out of its own 
precedents. or is the want of 
uniformity in the practice the least 
of the mischief. The Board has set 
up arbitr distinctions in the 
taxable article of ‘news,’ which are 
not only ‘unknown to law,’ but 
irreconcileable with common sense. 
Thus it oan a difference which 
we agree with Mr. Gibson in thinking 
is ‘ hard to be understood,’ between 
ublic and private news, and esta- 
blishes a third description of intel- 
ligence, called ‘ class news,’ which, 
upon its own responsibility, it ex- 
onerates from the stamp; although, 
to a mind unsophisticated by inland 
revenue subtleties, there is no kind 
of news extant that carries more 
explicitly on its face all the linea- 
ments of the article which it was 
the unmistakeable intention of the 
legislature to tax. ‘Public news’— 
although what that is, as contradis- 
tinguished from the bulk of what is 
ed ‘class news,’ we are entirely 
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ignorant of—is alone liable to the 
newspaper stamp; while ‘ private 
news,’ consisting of family transac- 
tions, personal ‘ibels and domestic 
slanders, is wholly independent of 
the operation of the law. ‘Class 
news, addressed to one particular 
subject,—such as law, medicine, 
architecture,—may include with im- 
punity every sort of current intelli- 
gence’ connected with its special 
topic, provided it does not trench 
upon the news of any other class. 
* Thus,’ says the Report, ‘ The Legal 
Observer publishes without a stamp 
an account of a meeting of lawyers, 
upon any subject, as class news ; but 
if it had published an account of a 
meeting of clergymen, then the'secre- 
tary would not have the slightest 
doubt as to its liability to the stamp 
duty, as it would then have been a 
report of a meeting of persons not 
connected with the class subject.’ 
If this statement be accurate, the 
ingenuity of the Board of Inland 
Revenue in confounding their own 
wisdom is worthy of special ad- 
miration. A meeting of lawyers, 
for instance, on the subject of the 
admission of Jews to parliament, 
— in The Legal Observer, is 
‘class news’ exclusively, and neither 
the public nor the Stamp Act have 
anything to do with it. The Lancet 
might publish, in like manner, a re- 
port of a medical meeting to petition 
parliament for an extension of the 
elective franchise, and the Board of 
Inland Revenue would let it go scot 
free of duty, as ‘class news,’ although 
the ‘news’ itself concerns no class 
in particular half so much as it con- 
cerns the public at large; but the 
moment one of these reports makes 
its appearance elsewhere, it becomes 
transformed into ‘public news,’ is 
pounced upon at once, and must 
choose its alternative of being either 
stamped or prosecuted. It is cer- 
tain also that a report of a meeting 
of lawyers or surgeons on their 
own professional business would 
be pronounced ‘public news,’ and 
taxed accordingly, if it appeared 
in any other publication than the 
abe class organ. Out of this 
abyrinthian net-work it is difli- 
cult to extricate ourselves by any 
process short of destroying the in- 
tricate meshes spread over the law 
by the Board of Inland Reveiue ; 
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and we confess we know of no argu- 
ment so powerful in favour of the 
total abolition of all taxes upon 
‘news’ as the contradictions, inequa- 
lities, and abuses which have been 
thus permitted to creep into their 
imposition. It has been wisely said, 
that a bad law, strictly defined and 
enforced, is a greater protection to 
the people than the best law loosely 
administered. Under a clear declara- 
tion and strict enforcement of the 
law, every man knows, at least, the 
extent of his rights, and when, how, 
and where he exposes himself to 
penalties ; but under a law so loose 
in its definitions, and so uncertain, 
illogical, and arbitrary in its admi- 
nistration, as the law which enacts 
this duty upon news, no man can 
be sure that, with the most honest 
intentions of keeping within its pro- 
visions, he is not violating them in 
a crafty manner, unknown to him- 
self. Yet it is this nondescript 
commodity—which passes through 
the air like a cameleon, and becomes 
‘news’ or ‘no news,’ according to 
the circumstances in which it is 
placed—that the committee proposes 
to protect with a copyright. It 
seems to us that it moult os esirable 
to settle what is to be protected be- 
fore we begin to think of protecting 
it, and that it is indispensable, to 
that end, that we should, in the first 
instance, take the contested article 
out of the hands of the Inland Re- 
venue Board. The caprices of that 
department in the article of ‘news’ 
have at present the effect of not only 
enforcing and dispensing with law 
at pleasure, but of interpreting law 
in any manner or variety of manners 
it thinks fit. So long as news re- 
main in that nebulous condition, it 
is obviously impossible either to 
protect or to tax it without perpe- 
tually blundering into acts of injus- 
tice on one side or the other. 
Considering the latitude assumed 
by the officers of the inland revenue, 
who seem to owe no responsibility 
to anybody, we are not surprised to 
learn, that however other people 
may complain of the ‘ dangerous un- 
certainty of their proceedings, they 
have never found any difliculty 
themselves in doing just as they 
liked. ‘ It has been distinctly stated,’ 
we are informed, ‘ by the officers of 
inland revenue, that, notwithstand- 
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ing the subtle distinctions which can 
be raised with respect to all defini- 
tions, they have, under the advice 
of the law officers for the time being 
of the crown, and guided by preced- 
ing decisions of the law courts, prac- 
tically found no difficulty in carrying 
out the law.’ The reader will under- 
stand that this is Mr. Rich loquitur. 
Turning to Mr. Gibson, we find that 
if these officers have no difficulty in 
carrying out the law, neither have 
they any difficulty in carrying it out 
differently in different aoe ‘It 
would appear,’ says Mr. Gibson's 
draft report in a paragraph rejected 
by the committec. ‘from the evi- 
dence of one of the witnesses, sup- 
rted by cases, that the law is 
fferently applied in the provinces 
and in the metropolis: whether this 
be so or not, it is proved, at least, 
that violations of the law less fre- 
quently escape the notice of the 
board in the country than in Lon- 
don.’ Nor is it merely in different 
moos that the law is carried out 
ifferently—it is administered. with 
equally impartial uncertainty to dif- 
ferent alain ‘The want of 
uniformity’ (we are now quoting the 
Report) ‘ in the practice of the Board, 
even as to the sort of publications 
in which they appear to intend to 
enforce the ios is shown by the 
evidence.’ 

This passage requires a little ex- 
planation. It appears that there are 
three classes of publications liable 
to duty. They are thus defined in 
the Report :— 

Ist. Any paper containing public 
news, intelligence, or occurrences, printed 
in any part of the United Kingdom, to 
be dispersed and made public. 

2nd. Also, any paper printed weekly 
or oftener, or at intervals not exceeding 
twenty-six days, containing only, or 
principally, advertisements. 

3rd. Also, any paper containing any 
public news, intelligence, or occurrence, 
or any remarks or observations therein, 
printed for sale, and published peri- 
odically, or in parts or numbers, not 
exceeding twenty-six days between the 
publication of any two such papers, 
parts or numbers, when any of the said 
papers, parts or numbers respectively, 
shall not exceed two sheets of the dimen- 
sions specified, or shall be published for 
sale for a less price than 6d., exclusive of 


the duty by the act imposed. 


The first of these classes is the 
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regular newspaper, and it is in refer- 
—_ gp that the great 
difficulty exists of determining the 
taxable article ‘news,’ whether ‘ any, 
or how much of it, may be contained 
in an unstamped publication.’ 

With respect to the second class, 
consisting usually of a large sheet 
devoted exclusively to advertise- 
ments, and circulated gratis, the 
operation of the stamp is singularly 
perplexing. To a certain extent, the 
stamp works harmlessly, leaving the 
a ee: a certain amount of profit; 

ut push the circulation further, and 
you arrive at a point at which the 
expenditure and the receipts balance 
each other, and beyond which no 
circulation can take place without 
absolute loss. This would be the 
case even if there were no stamp; 
but the effect of the stamp is to 
bring about the balancing point 
much sooner than it would occur if 
the sheet were duty free; so that 
the stamp practically contracts the 
circulation, and limits in proportion 
the advantages it offers to the ad- 
vertiser. The calculations by which 
these results are arrived at apply 
with equal force, but in a different 
ratio, to newspapers that issue sup- 
ow filled with advertisements. 

t is generally supposed that the sup- 
plements of Zhe Times are sources 
of enormous profit to the proprietors 
of that journal. The contrary, how- 
ever, happens to be the fact ; and it 
is only by the interposition of their 
prudential arithmetic at the critical 
point, that they are enabled to pre- 
vent these costly columns from be- 
coming a source of considerable loss. 

It is in reference to the third class 
that the inland revenue censors 
bungle most helplessly. They are 
utterly abies (as might be 
expected) in their attempts to 
establish the liability of an ambi- 
guous periodical printed for sale in, 

rts not exceeding two sheets, with, 
intervals not exceeding twenty-six 
days between them, at a price not 
exceeding sixpence ; for, after they 
have settled these preliminary con~ 
ditions, in themselves abundantly 
intricate, a new consideration, pecus 
liar to this class, arises. In addition 
to the universal difficulty of deter- 
mining what it is that constitutes 
‘news,’ they have here the further 
particular difficulty of determining 
AA 
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what it is that constitutes remarks 
upon news, and of drawing a line 
of distinction between the remarks 
and the news itself, so as to decide 
how far a penalty has been incurred 
by mixing them up tog-ther. The 
sifting of the taxable from the un- 
taxable grains is a more complicated 
operation than it may appear at the 
first glance to the inexperienced 
reader, since the remarks upon news, 
we are informed by the committee, 
‘may, under certain conditions [we 
wish they had informed us what the 
conditions are], be published without 
a stamp, while news [which nobod 
can define] is always liable to the 
ae Looking at this delicate 
problem from our point of view, we 
must candidly acknowledge that we 
should be sorry to be placed in the 
onerous position of being held re- 
sponsible for its solution; but the 
officers of the inland revenue have 
no — of this kind. If they 
cannot disentangle the knot, they 
have recourse at once to the ready 
expedient of cutting it through. In 
fact, they pass over the difficulty by 
taking little or no notice of periodi- 
cals that are laden with so much 
trouble and vexation. The solicitor 
of the Board informed the com- 
mittee that there had been ‘very 
little practice at all’ in this class of 
publications; and the Report sig- 
nificantly adds, that ‘it is notorious 
that a great number of publications, 
issued at intervals of less than 
twenty-six days, and at prices less 
than sixpence, by philanthropic, reli- 
gious, political, and other societies, 
are published without a stamp, and 
contain comments and observations 
upon public events.’ 

Adding up all these incongruities 
in one man total, there can be very 
little hesitation in agreeing with Mr. 
Cobden’s amendment, which is not 
only the ‘tag’ but the ‘sum’ of the 
Report, that news is not of itself a 
desirable subject of taxation. But 
then starts up the question,—Is the 
newspaper stamp a tax upon news? 
The witnesses examined before the 
committee are by no means unani- 
mous on this point, and one of the 
ablest amongst them, the editor of 
The Scotsman, told the committee 
that he considered the stamp ‘a 
favourable arrangement for news- 
papers on the whole,’ and that he 
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did not regard it as a tax, but as a 
‘payment made to the Post-office for 
services which he did not think could 
be so efficiently performed in any 
other way for soak more cost.’ The 
Post-office authorities, it seems, do 
not agree in this opinion; but we 
will return to that part of the case 
presently. 

In one sense, the stamp operates 
undoubtedly as a tax upon news. 
Tt limits the size of the sheet 
stamped; so that, however impor- 
tant or numerous the events of the 
day may be, they must be con- 
densed into a given space. If the 
whole of Europe were convulsed 
by a simultaneous revolution, the 
single newspaper which records the 
crash of helledenes dynasties, must 
not exceed a superficies of 1530 
square inches in telling its tales of 
wonder. If it give an additional 
half-sheet, which, together with the 
regular broadsheet, does not exceed 
2295 square inches, it must have an 
additional stamp of a halfpenny ; 
but if, upon the whole, it exceeds by 
a hair’s breadththe maximum of 2295 
square inches, the additional stamp 
is raised toa penny. In so far as 
this restriction of the extent of the 
newspaper goes, the stamp must be 
regarded as acting directly upon the 
article of news, setting Loans to 
the quantity published under a given 
amount of duty, and charging addi- 
tional duties for additional quantities 
beyond the stipulated limit. This 
is evidently a tax upon news; but it 
is also a postage charge, seeing that 
the additional sheets to which addi- 
tional duties are attached, acquire 
from the payment of those duties 
the right of transmission through 
the post. 

e manager of The Times shows 
how injuriously this restriction of 
size and burthen of taxation operate 
upon advertisements and circulation, 
by preventing a journal from extend- 
ing its columns to meet the pressure 
of advertisements, and by forcing it 
to stop short its own circulation at 
the balancing point of profit and loss. 
This is, no doubt, a great grievance; 
and we quite concur with the 
manager of The Times, who stated, 
as ‘his conviction, that if the stam 
duty were taken off, the commerci 
advantages to The Times would be 
enormous.’ But, we apprehend, 
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there are very few papers in the 
wagiom to which this argument will 
apply, or that are so seriously afflicted 
with l’embarras des richesses, as 
to be obliged to reject advertise- 
ments very often, because they have 
not space to accommodate them, or 
to restrain their circulation, lest 
they should be ruined by too much 

pularity. And as we are not legis- 

mag Soe exceptional instances, but 
for the general benefit, we should 
shut these rare and special cases out 
of view altogether. The question 
is, not what would be the course 
best calculated to produce enormous 
commercial advantages to The Times 
(than which no journal in this or 
any other country ever won its 
advantages so legitimately, or de- 
voted them so successfully to the 
national good), but what course is 
best calculated to be of advantage 
to the public? 

In some of its leading articles, The 
Times has taken up this question on 
other grounds. Leaving the penny 
stamp to its fate, it protests against 
the charge upon the supplement as 
an oppression and injustice. It puts 
the case in this way: The newspaper 
is a whole—the supplement is only 
a part of it. The work of the day, 
and nothing more than the work of 
the day, whatever space it may oc- 
cupy goes into that sheet and a 

, or those two sheets, as it may 
happen. If by the additional quan- 
tity the newspaper was enabled to 
save something from the next day, 
or in any other way to frustrate the 
intention of the law, there might be 
some reason for the security against 
evasion which is afforded by an ad- 
ditional stamp; but every sunset 
must see the same toil renewed, and 
the morning issue of supplement 
upon supplement in no respect anti- 
cipates the continuous and incessant 
labour of the daily publication. Each 
issye, then, is distinctly a single 
paper, embracing the news of only a 
single day, and constituting but one 
whole, without reference to the 
number of sheets or leaves over 
which its contents may be distri- 
buted. This publication, in its in- 
tegral unity, The Times contends, 
should be taxed only as one news- 
paper, which it is, to all intents and 
purposes, and nomore. The tax on 
the supplement is a hardship and a 
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wrong. No doubt, other articles 
are taxed by quantity, and it may 
appear ciel to apply the same 
principle to newspapers. But, says 
The Times, this argument of quan- 
tity is applicable only to cases where 
the advantage to the seller is pro- 
portionate to the quantity of the 
articles sold, ane Gem 
newspapers. Newspapers, therefore, 
may 7. safely nual with a 
discretionary power, which they can- 
not abuse without incurring a heavy 
expenditure and loss. Besides, there 
is a test which obviates all difficulties 
at once—that test is price. The 
oneness of the newspaper is con- 
firmed in its price, which never 
varies, whether it is published on a 
single sheet or with supplements, 
This unchangeable price takes it 
into the market as a_ single 
article independently of bulk, and 
makes it different from other articles 
whose prices fluctuate with quantity, 
and which are, consequently, sub- 
jected in proportion to a fluctuating 
duty. The Times contends that, 
under these conditions, the price, 
and not the quantity, of the article 
ought to regulate the taxation; and 
that as the price is fixed, the duty 
should be fixed also. When the 
supplement is charged for in addition 
to the sheet, the conditions are 
altered, and the stamp should be 
assessed upon sheet and supplement 
separately, as if they were distinct 


epee. 
hese arguments are skilful, but 
fallacious. 

In the first place, the test of price 
applied to the newspaper happens 
to be no test at all. ut might be a 
test in other articles of production, 
but it is clearly none in an article 
which, as we have seen, may be 
made to yield a large profit, although 
it is actually given away. Fill your 
supplement with advertisements, and 
what becomes of your test of price P 
Is it not notorious that there are 
papers in England devoted exclu- 
sively to advertisements, and which, 
even with the drag of the penny 
stamp upon every copy issued, are 
ci teal ea any ous what- 
ever, to the extent of many thou- 
sands? Do not these very papers 
form, in fact, the second B .. of 
publications expressly declared by 
act of parliament to be amenable to 
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the stamp duty? In the face of 
these facts, it cannot be successfully 
maintained that price is an element 
which should be allowed to enter 
into the settlement of a newspaper 
tax. 

The plea for the exemption of 
supplements from taxation, on the 
ground that they form a part of the 
newspaper, and ought therefore 
to be included under the same stamp, 
is ingenious; but we must protest 
— it on the very principles 
which The Times itself elsewhere 
espouses. The supplement is seldom, 
if ever, devoted to news, and is added 
to the regular sheet for the sole 
purpose of increasing the — of 
the proprietors. Instead, therefore, 
of taking the duty off the supplement, 
and leaving it on the newspaper, it 
would be much more reasonable fo 
take it off the newspaper, and put it 
on the supplement—so far as the 
public are concerned, whose interest 
and object it must be to obtain their 
newspapers as cheaply as they can. 
If The Times’ suggestion -were 
adopted, it would have the direct 
effect of taxing the news, or know- 
ledge, of the paper, to which the 
broader policy of the leading journal 
is really opposed, and of setting 
the trading part free,—a com- 
mercial boon of which The Times 
does not stand in need. But there 
are other causes, no less cogent, 
against giving this unlimited scope 
to supplements. It would at once 
open the door to a reckless compe- 
tition, in which journals of every 
kind (especially journals struggling 
without capital into notoriety) would 
embark, in the -hope of attractin 
notice ; and the consequence woul 
be, that the Post-office would be in- 
undated with masses of printed 

_matter which it would be literally 
impossible to transmit to their des- 
tination. Such would be the case 
to no inconsiderable extent with the 
daily journals; but with the weekly 

apers, whose circulation is of in- 
initely greater magnitude, the pres- 
sure would be alarming. If the tax 
were taken off the newspaper itself, 
and put on the supplement alone, 
it would mitigate rather than in- 
crease the evil, by diminishing the 
inducement to publish supplements, 
and the Post-oflice, in that event, 
would know tolerably accurately the 
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amount of its responsibility ; but it 
never could know upon what amount 
of responsibility to reckon, if supple- 
ments were suffered to be issued 
free of duty, at the discretion either 
of successful journalists, to whom 
they are a source of revenue, or wild 
speculators, who hope to make them 
so. At the same time, we are quite 
aware that these refinements about 
taxation are delicate topics to deal 
with, and that the safest course is 
that which proceeds upon large 
principles, meddling as little as pos- 
sible with details. The supplement 
is valuable to the public in this res- 
pect (apart from its utility as a 
medium of advertisements), that it 
supplies the manager of a journal 
with an open space into which he 
may draft his advertisements, which 
would otherwise trench upon the 
space that ought to be occupied with 
news. ‘This is a consideration that 
may fairly make us hesitate about 
placing restrictions on the issue of 
supplements ; although it is not to 
be concealed that a great inconve- 
nience to the public service, and a 
serious loss to the revenue, would 
inevitably be incurred by giving 
them much encouragement. 
Whether the stamp is to be re- 
garded as a penny postage, or a tax 
upon knowledge, this, at least, is 
certain, that the Post-office is more 
intimately interested in the result of 
the present agitation for the repeal 
of the duty oe any other depart- 
ment under government. If the 
duty be abolished, and an increased 
circulation sets in proportionate to 
the advance made upon the reduc- 
tion of 1836, the Post-office alone 
will feel the effects of the alteration 
in increased work, and in increased 
expenditure; and if that circum- 
stance were sufficient to decide the 
point thrown up by the editor of 
The Scotsman, there could be little 
difficulty in admitting that the stamp 
is a postage charge, and not a tax 
upon knowledge. But we are pre- 
vented from according an unreserved 
assent to that proposition, by the 
mixed considerations which are in- 
separable from the subject. 

f the stamp were imposed for the 
express purpose of a tage, it 
ae be denned calpan ane 
copies that pass through the post, 
whereas it is charged upon every 
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copy, whether it passes through the 
post or not. Again, if it were a 
postage, the duty would be assessed, 
as all post duties are, and the 
revenue collected, by the Post-office, 
instead of being delegated to another 
department. But the fact is, the 
whole case is a bundle of anomalies. 
The tax undoubtedly operates practi- 
cally as a postage, o giving to the 
stamped paper in return for its 
pay stamp the privilege of circu- 
ating everywhere free of postage. 
Without the stamp, it could act go 
free through the post, and there- 
fore the penny stamp is a penn 
postage. That fact is rendered still 
more conclusive in the instance of 
the class journals,—the Atheneum 
or Legal Observer, for example,— 
which, published and sold at their 
offices without a stamp, acquire the 
right of circulation through the post, 
not by the payment of a penny, or 
by the use of a Queen’s-head, but 
by the newspaper stamp, which here, 
at least, acts cooky and exclusively 
as a postage charge. Itmay be con- 
sidered as a postage, also, even in 
the case of the newspaper whose 
copies are stamped indiscriminately, 
without reference to their destination 
by post or otherwise, because the 
stamp confers the postal privilege, 
although the newspaper may not 
take advantage of it. But the news- 
aper does take advantage of it to the 
ullest extent. It might, perhaps, be 
too much to say that every copy of a 
newspaper goes into the Postale; 
but we may assert with confidence 
that there are very few copies which 
do not. Still, not being declaratory 
and direct, the tax can be considered 
as a postage charge only in par- 
ticular aspects.. In other phases, 
such as its effect upon circulation, 
the limit it places upon the printed 
superficies, and the nature of the 
matter it taxes and protects through 
the post, it may, with equal pro- 
priety, be regarded as a tax upon 
information. 
If it is to be dealt with simply as 
a postage, the suggestion of the 
port seems reasonable enough :— 
If the newspaper stamp were allowed 
to be affixed only to such copies of 
newspapers as go through the post, it 
might then assume the character of a 
mere equivalent for postal services, but 
in those cases, especially in that of pro- 
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vincial papers, where the post is little 
used, the compulsory stamp upon every 
copy can be viewed in no other light 
than that of a tax. 


The assertion that the post is little 
used by provincial papers will 
scarcely an , except in very remote 
instances, to the present time. A 
few years ago, the work of the pro- 
vincial papers was all done by flyin 
Mercuries on foot, horseback, an 

ig; but nous avons changé tout cela, 
| hamlet has its rural post now, 
and the country journals universally 
avail themselves of those postal 
facilities which the change of system 
consequent upon the establishment 
of railroads has latterly thrown open 
to them. 

A curious anomaly connected with 
the postage of newspapers presents 
itself in London. The penny stamp 
earries a newspaper free of charge 
from one end of the kingdom to 
another, and all over the kingdom, 
backwards and forwards, as long as 
the sheet can hold together; yet 
inside a circle of three miles round 
the Post-office the stamp is ineflica- 
cious, an additional charge of one 
penny being imposed upon every 

aper posted within that tabooed 
istrict. You may post your news- 
aper without any charge to your 
riend in the Highlands, but if you 
direct it to him at his house in May 
Fair, he is surcharged a penny by 
the Post-office. The London post 
would, probably, be overwhelmed 
by newspapers if some such check 
as this were not adopted; but no 
amount of cost or inconvenience can 
suggest a sufficient excuse for so 
monstrous an absurdity. Nor is it 
paiey of as much avail as might 
e expected: the news-agents, to 
avoid the surcharge, being in the 
habit of frequently resorting to the 
nearest post outside the circle to 
supply their customers within. The 
committee not being able to ‘see 
any good reason’ for a regulation 
which is pre-eminently unreasonable, 
recommend its abolition,—a recom- 
mendation in which we heartily 
concur. 

On the other hand, the advantages 
eo to the newspapers by the 

‘ost-office are much greater, per- 
haps, than the public generally have 
the least suspicion of. Mr. Smith, 
a London newspaper agent, whose 
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firm has been established sixty years, 
transmitting in its daily business 
about one seventh of all the London 
daily papers, stated before the com- 
mittee that the ‘re-transmission’ 
of newspapers was carried on to an 
incredible extent, greatly reducing 
the cost of the newspaper to its 
several recipients. e gave in- 
stances in which the cost of The 
Times was thus reduced to twopence, 
and even to one penny, and yet 
‘read by the last person in the series 
on the second morning after publica- 
tion. The people thus accom- 
modated are represented to be ex- 
ceedingly numerous; but if the re- 
transmission of the paper were to be 
ge charged for by the Post- 
office, the probability is, that they 
would either take none at all, or 
substitute a. weekly paper for their 
daily journal. Mr. Sruith’s experi- 
ence enabled him also to state that 
most of the London newspapers 
ultimately pass through the post, and 
he rated the average transmission of 
each copy (somewhat loosely) at two 
or three times. From this data it 
may be inferred that a London 
paper can be had anywhere for two- 

nee, or less, after it has done 

uty for a few hours in the 
metropolis, and passed once or twice 
through the post. 

It is significant of the ‘foregone 
conclusion,’ in the minds of the ma- 
jority of the committee, that they 
should have adopted their statistics 
from Mr. Rich’s draft, and have ex- 
eluded the irresistible inference he 
drew from them. Nothing can be 
much more obvious than the fact, 
that the stamp, which, by enabling 
the newspaper to circulate amongst 
80 many readers, has the direct effect 
of reducing its cost by sixty or eighty 

r cent., instead of being a hin- 

ce to the diffusion of cheap intel- 
ligence, is in reality its most potent 
minister. The committee admit the 
facility of circulation and cheapening 
of price, by embodying in their Re- 
port the substance of Mr. Smith’s 
evidence. Yet, in the face of these 
facts, they go on to speak of the 
frauds committed on the Post-office 
by unstamped publications (as if it 
was the Post-oflice they had under 
their care), and to recommend, upon 
the whole, that the regulations for 
the transmission of newspapers by 
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post should be placed on ‘a more 
satisfactory footing!’ It would have 
been rather more to the purpose, if, 
instead of this vague and inconse- 
quential recommendation, they had 
adopted the judicious observations 
with which Mr. Rich follows up the 
statements of the news-agent. 

It does not, therefore, appear to your 
committee that this penny stamp does 
act as an impediment to the diffusion of 
knowledge, but, by its practical work- 
ing, becomes rather a vehicle by which 
the earliest and most authentic intelli- 
gence, together with opinions of all 
shades, is with the utmost regularity 
disseminated, at an equal and extremely 
low price, to every remotest corner of 
the empire ; by which, in fact, the choice 
of the very best papers, at a very low 
price, is placed at the command of every 
one, without respect to distance or 
locality. This appears to involve the 
very substance and reality of competi- 
tion. Great as is the number of asso- 
ciated readers now, their numbers, as 
speed and facilities of communication 
spread, will be still more multiplied ; 
and it is worthy of remark, that this 
multiplication of readers is obtained 
without any, or at the most trifling in- 
crease of expense in the production of 
the article read. 

It may not only bedoubted whether 
the ‘more satisfactory footing’ upon 
which Mr. Milner Gibson proposes 
to place the transmission of news- 
papers by post would ensure an im- 
provement upon the existing facili- 
ties clearly pointed out by Mr. Rich; 
but. we think we are justified in 
asserting, that so far from producing 
any such result, it would materially 
restrict the circulation of news- 
poe and lead to still greater 
rauds on the Post-office than Mr. 


Gibson sees occasion — under 


the present system. That gentle- 
man’s tenderness about the ‘evasions’ 
and tricks practised on the Post- 
office is inexplicable, and the nature 
of the remedy he proposes, as far as 
we can understand it, would lead us 
to the gonclusion that his object is 
not so much to get rid of the duty, 
as to protect, by more explicit and 
stringent regulations, the revenue 
arising from it. The number of 
unstamped publications circulated 
through the post, and the bundles 
of old newspapers that are sent in 
that way as waste paper, are amongst 
the unavoidable frauds (although 

latter hardly comes within that de- 
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signation) to which a public depart- 
ment, with such an enormous amount 
of business on its hands, must expect 
to be exposed. There are from 
120,000 to 260,000 newspapers trans- 
mitted daily from the London post- 
office ; so that, as the Report states, 
‘nothing but an extravagantly large 
force of examiners could prevent 
evasion.’ Some frauds are detected, 
but the greater portion escape. The 
matter, however, would not be much 
mended, either in respect toincreased 
facility of circulation or the preven- 
tion of fraud, by placing the whole 
machinery, as Mr. Gibson recom- 
mends, in the hands of the Post- 
office, and leaving that department 
to charge a fixed postage upon the 
transmission of newspapers, ‘if not 
of all printed matter.’ At present 
the revenue has at least the security 
of the stamp, and the public the 
advantage of universal diffusion, but 
if the revenue were left to depend 
on a voluntary postage, other means 
would be devised for the distribution 
of newspapers by which the postage 
would be systematically evaded, and 
the masses of readers seriously in- 
convenienced. The present system 
may be a bad one,—and is a bad one, 
if the good that is in it is done 
surreptitiously and in a fashion 
contrary to law; but whatever of- 
fences may be laid at its door, it 
cannot be justly said to check the 
circulation of intelligence. 

Even if Mr. Gibson’s sugges- 
tion of a new postal arrangement 
were sound in principle, and calcu- 
lated to help either the reader or 
the revenue, the difficulties in carry- 
ing it out are of a kind to render it 
almost impracticable. This is not, 
however, the only objection to it; 
for it appears, from the cross lights 
cast upon it in the draft reports, 
that it would hamper the siioniallan 
by generating other modes of distri- 
bution to escape the postage, and 
entail a serious and positive loss on 
the revenue. 

Mr. Rowland Hillis stated to have 
been examined at great length on 
this subject, and his evidence is 
= conclusive on all these points. 

e proposition put before him by 
the committee was to abolish the 
stamp duty, and to substitute in its 
place 1d. for every newspaper (ex- 
clusive of supplements) transmitted 
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through the post, with an additional 
ld. for every subsequent trans- 
mission. Having estimated carefully 
the maximum revenue likely to be 
derived from this scheme, he thought 
it could not exceed 137,500/., frank! 
adding, that there ‘was not muc 
probability of ever reaching it.’ The 
average annual revenue realized b 
the stamp duty is 350,000/7.; so here is 
a loss at once to begin with of nearly 
220,0001.: but this is not the whole 
loss. In order to protect the revenue 
against the re-transmission of news- 
apers, it would be necessary to ob- 
terate daily the newspaper postage 
stamps, as they are now obliterated 
on letters. The additional delay, 
labour, and expense thus incurred, 
would considerably increase the 
loss; and Mr. Rich by no means 
exaggerates its probable total amount 
in estimating it at 300,0007. The 
poste project, therefore, without 
inet — masses of ene or 
ivingthem their papers more cheap! 
z = ollie wand thus 4 
evitably, and very unnecessarily, be 
productive of a considerable diminu- 
tion of the revenue—amounting, in- 
deed, to nearly the whole of the 
amount at present derived from that 


source. 
Rowland 


It seems, from Mr. 
Hill’s evidence, of which we have 
only a glimpse in Mr. Rich’s draft, 
that, under a postal charge, the bulk 
of the business of transmission would 
be taken out of the hands of the 
Post-office; which, he observes, 
‘with all its advantages of establish- 
ment and letter deliveries, would be 
unable to compete with the news- 
— agents in the transmission and 

elivery of newspapers to the great 
ous districts.’ In 
ecidedly of opinion 


towns and po 
fact, he was 5 
that all the Post-oflice ‘ could expect 
would be the transmission of the 


old—that is, once read papers, 
and to supply villages and small 
towns;’ thus leaving, as Mr. Rich 
observes, the populous and the pro- 
fitable to the news-agents, and re- 
taining only the reverse. The utter 
inadequacy of the proposal to supply 
an efficient substitute for the present 
stamp is still further shown in Mr. 
Rowland Hill’s despair of a means 
of enabling the Post-office to com- 
pete successfully with the news- 
agents. The whole pith of the 
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question is contained in the following 
passage :— 

In order to meet this competition, 
which, at ld., he admitted would be 
hopeless, he stated that he had endea- 
voured to devise a plan by which the 
Post-office might carry and distribute 
newspapers at a less price than a ld. ; 
but that he found practical difficulties 
in the way, which rendered it impos- 
sible to carry it out ; and although re- 
peatedly urged, he still adhered to this 
opinion, pointing out that it would be 
quite open to the public to establish a 
great company for the distribution of 
newspapers, 


No doubt this is the alternative 
into which the postage charge 
would force the public. They 
would become their own carrters in 
the article of newspapers, availing 
themselves of the machinery of the 
Post-office only in isolated cases, and 
for their own special convenience. 

Upon the whole, the final impres- 
sion made upon us by the informa- 
tion, such as it is, which we find 
scattered over the Report, and the 
more interesting drafts prepared by 
Mr. Gibson and Mr. Rich, is that, 
however objectionable the present 


stamp may be,with itsscoreof ‘abuses 
and inequalities,’ it is infinitely pre- 
ferable to the notable project of a 
postage charge, which would be 


attended by a vast increase of 
trouble to a very useful department 
of the public service, and a corre- 
sponding decrease of the public 
revenue; while the advantages it 
would bestow upon the readers of 
newspapers, (especially the poorer 
classes, whom it is particularly 
designed to benefit,) by throwing 
the work of circulation into new 
and less responsible channels, are, 
to say the least of them, extremely 
problematical. 

By the penny stamp some obvious 
advantages are secured to the public; 
and until a better mode of ensuring 
the cheap diffusion of newspapers 
shall have been devised, it would 
be unwise to disturb a system that 
has worked well in some respects 
even upon the showing of the most 
eager advocates for itsabolition. The 
public themselves appear to be toler- 
ably satisfied withit, ifwecanformany 
estimate of the state of opinion from 
the small number of petitions that 
have been presented against it. In 
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the two years preceding the reduc- 
tion of 1836, there were no less than 
721 petitions against the fourpenny 
stamp; in the twelve years following 
the reduction, there was only one 
Sean against the penny that yet 
ingers over the broadsheet ; in the 
following year, 1849, there were only 
two; in1850, therewere fourteen; and 
in the present year, when an active 
agitation has been got up on the 
subject, there have been only 117. 
This is comparatively a very insig- 
nificant amount of remonstrance, 
and might, we have no doubt, be 
easily balanced by a little agitation 
on the other side. But the other 
side does not agitate. Nobody 
pangreds that he has a direct interest 
in the maintenance of the stamp, 
although everybody is really in- 
terested in it, if it be the only plan 
that has yet been discovered which 
offers to the public a complete 
guarantee for the rapid, safe, regular, 
and cheap diffusion of the newspaper. 
The great object, it must be re- 
membered, of those who desire to 
repeal this obstructive penny, is to 
secure increased facilities for cheapen- 
ing and circulating news. We see 
how a newspaper with this obnoxious 
penny stamped upon it can be trans- 
mitted from hand to hand, and from 
one locality to another, over and 
over again, without the slightest in- 
crease of expense, and with an ease 
and celerity which nothing short of 
the open machinery of the post could 
effect. It is not too much, therefore, 
to ask that. until they supply us with 
a better and more economical mode 
of accomplishing these desirable re- 
sults, they will at least allow us to 
enjoy our present advantages; nor 
can they blame us for preferring the 
stamp we have to the postage we 
know not of, since the one practically 
confers all the benefits they propose 
to favour us with, and the other 
theoretically annihilates them. 

It is to be regretted that the com- 
mittee limited their inquiries to the 
operation of the stamp duty. A 
wider and more useful field of inves- 
tigation lay before them in the duty 
on advertisements. A great boon 
to all classes might be accomplished 
by the removal of that burthen; but 
the subject is beyond our present 
purpose, and may be reserved with 
advantage for future consideration. 





